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| Nobility and Gentry. 


been in ſo great eſteem, it's obſervable, that 
many who have planted Fruit. Trees, have 
been diſappointed in theit hopes; for after they have 
been at the charge of making and planting their Gar- 
dens, they then of courſe expect ſucceſs, both in their 
Trees and Fruit; tho*-the proper means for both be 
uſually neglected. HIDES: 4 S395) 1 n. l 
We have not only obſerv d theſe Diſappointments, but 
as much as in us lay, have given our Cartons, eſpecial- 
ly to Gentlemen that have defired our Opinion: And 
now out of a true regard to the publick, in reſpect of 
ard ning, we communicate to the World theſe out 
Obſervations, which tho' few, we hope may be of uſe. 
In the firſt place we think fit to remark that we 
have gone through the Works of our learned Author 
ith all the exactneſs we poſſibly could, abſtracing 
ur of each Title, or general Head, all that is uſeful; 
and have reduc'd into a propet method, that in which 
he Original is ſo. prolix and interwoven, that the 
Reader was rather tir'd than inform'd, = hoe 
| A Seconds 


() late Years, ſince Gard' ning aud Planting have 
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Secondly, the Author ſometimes dwells ſo long 
upon ſome one Fruit, that he often paſſes by another 
that is equally as good, without ſo much as giving the 


leaſt deſcription of it; which Deficiency we have en 
deavour'd to ſupply.  —_ Ee, F 
To which we ſhall add 3 as to the Ob 
ſervations we have made of the Mzſcarriages and Di 
appointments that Planters meet with: Which may b j 
reduc'd into theſe three heads. ] 

Firſt, The beſt, or FRE ſort of Fruit, are not aii z 

ways made choice of to plant, but often the contrary þ 
ondly, They are not well manag'd, and ordet MF + 
after they are planted. t 

Thirdly, Some Seaſons of late Years have prov. t 
very bad, and may ſpoil the Fuits; tho' the greateſ 1 
Care and Skill that's poſſible be us'd about them. 

Firſt, The beſt or propereſt ſort of Fruit for each o 
Expoſition, are not always made choice of to* plant o 
bur often the contrary. | wn 

Gentlemen coming to London at the Seaſons of Plan as 
77g, and obſerving often that Bundles of Trees 2 js 
ſtanding at the Seeds-Men Shops, or at leaſt meetin x 
with ſome of their Printed Catalogues, in which the P. 
make large offers of the Sale of all their ſorts of Fui in 


Trees, Ever greens, Flowering Shrubs and Roots; bi 
with what Certainty any one may depend upon th 
Truth of what is ofter'd, or what Reaſon they ſhoul 
have to buy of them rather than of the Gard ner, u 
leave them to judge; knowing very well that none. 
thoſe grow in their Sho 

Another fort of Men there be, that ply about tt 
Exchange and Weftminſter Hall, ſome of which n 
ver fail of having all ſorts of Fruit Trees that you ſh: 
want, tho' they have not a Fot of Land: Not bi 
that there are ſome of thoſe who have Ground of the 
own, wherein they raiſe Trees. 


Ther 
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There are alſo thoſe Gentlemen who ſend directly 
to a Nurſery- man for ſuch and ſuch ſorts of Fruit 
Trees, not knowing what the ſorts are which they ſend 
for, but as it is too often ſeen, one F-u7t being call'd 
| by the name of another, they ſend for ſuch forts of 
Fruit which they have taſted under thoſe Names ; but 
it being a miſtake, and the Fruits they ſend for per- 
haps of the worſt Sorts, or not in the leaſt fit for the 
gy allotted them; or it may be inſtead of the 
beſt, they only ſend for thoſe that are propetly fit for 
baking, this we know, and have ſent them the deſcrip. 
tions of the very ſame Fru:ts they have ſeiit for thro 
their Miſtake, which hath ſoon cauſed them to change 
their Opinion, and forthwith make choice of thoſe 
forts that have been more proper for them. l 
As for Inſtance, there came a Letter from a Perſon 
of Honour in Scotland, to ſend him the ſeveral ſorts 
of Fruit. Trees mention'd in his Catalogue, wherein 
were twelve ſorts of Peaches, of which ſix were ſuch 
as ripen with us very late, as Malerotoon Peach, which 
is not worth any ones planting, and ſome others of late 
kinds; whereas we find by experience that thoſe latter 
Peaches hardly ever ripen here; and what can be 
imagin'd will the ſucceſs of them be, when they are 
_ ſo far North ? moſt certain that Noble Lord 
yould never have ſent for thoſe ſorts, had his Lord- 
* the leaſt knowledge of them. | 
ow it may be ſome of thoſe ſorts of late ripe 
Fruit, that are proper neither for the Soz/ nor Expoſure, 
are ſent according to their order, and Planted, and 
very often the ſpace of time between the P/anting 
and their Bearing may be ſome Years, in which time 
they have forgot what Trees they ſent for ; biit it 
may be the Trees thtive very well, and there is great 
expeQation of ſome fine Fruit, but when the Fruit is 
ripe, and at its full Maturity, all their expectations 
are fruſtrated; for perhaps a haſh gritry choaky 
a ? 


Pear; 
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Pore, a late watery Peach, or a ſower Plum; then the 
NAſcry man is preſently ſlavd and condemn'd for a 
cheating Knave, tor ſending them ſuch ſorts of bad 
Fruit, when at the ſame time they were the very ſame 

ſorts they tent for. F 
There is alſo a fort of Men who call themſelves Gar. 
ders, and of them not a few, who having wrought at 
labouring work at the new making of ſome Ground, or 
ina Garden, where a great many hands are employ'd; 
and atter the young Beginner hath exerciſed the Spade 
and the Barrow for twelve Months or there-abouts, he 
then puts on aft Apron, ſets up for a profeſſed Ga ner, 
and a place he mult have ; he hears ſome honeſt Coun- 
try Gentleman is in London, and wants a Gard'ner; he 
goes to him, and tells him his Story, of what great 
matters he is capable of, and that he hath been ar the 
new making ot ſuch a Ground, and ſuch a great piece 
ot Work he marag'd, and it may be gets a favourable 
Letter, or at leaſt ſome recommendation from ſome of 
tholc Sellers of 1rees before mention'd; ſo then he is 
hir'd, and his Maſter tells him he has brought to Town 
with him a Note of fome Fruit Irees that he ſhall 
want, and asks him if he knows the beſt Sorts, (his 
Anſwer is, he hens them rect weel ) and has ſo much 
Impudence as to name ſome ſort or other, right or wrong. 
Now this IIſt is ſent to the Naſery-man, and it 
he makes any Scruple of fending the ſame Sorts, it's 
iudgd he's Icath to ſend out his beſt Fruits, for the 
Gentleman thinks that his Gard ner hath all the reaſon 
in the World to make choice of the bell Sorts of 
Fruit, and therefore have them he will; now if the 
Nujery-man hath not theſe Sorts, he is forced to buy 
them: So that in this, and other: like Caſes, a Nurſe- 
ryrman is oblig'd to raile a ſupply of ſome very indit- 
ferent, or bad forts of Frw1t-1 rees to ſerve theſe Pur- 
poles. This is ſutficient, without medling any 
turther. to demonſtrate how far this Gentleman is 
impos d 
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impos'd upon, even at the firſt ſtep; and this we do 
affirm to be true of our own knowledge, thoſe Men 


having wrought with us; and of thoſe Northern Lads 
much is owing to their Impudence. 5 


Secondly, That Fruit. Trees are not well order'd 
and manag'd after their being Planted. 

There be ſome Gentlemen who ſend for the beſt 
ſorts of Fruit- Trees from a Nurſery-Man, or Gurd'ner, 
and accordingly the Irees are ſent, and perhaps tha 
Directions for placing them againſt the Wa//s, which 
they properly require, and are atterwards Planted, but 
ler us inquire how they are planted and order'd. 

It may be thoſe Trees that are ſet are planted againſt 
ſome old Walls, where other Trees have dyed the Year 
before ; now what is done in this caſe, why Holes are 
made juſt where the other Trees itood, and the Tree 
Planted, the odds is more than ten to one whether 
theſe Trees ever come to anſwer expeQation. 

Or if it be a new Vall, then it may be a Trench is 
dug in Clay, or Gravel, according as the Grounl is, of 
two or three Foot wide, and of a proportionabledepth, 
ſo that the Borders are fill'd up with good Earth, and 
there the Trees are ſo planted, that by that time the 
Trees come to bear, their Roors have got to the extent 
of the good Earth, and then return back again, by 
which the Fruit becomes ſmall, bad, and of no reliſh. 

But in thoſe places where the Borders are mide of 
a proper Depth and Width, and with good Earth, and 
the Trees carefully planted, it may be inſtead of the 
Trees being carefully headed ac the moſt proper time, 
they are not headed at all, bur ſtand with their Heals 
on all Summer; or if they are, it may be inſtead of 
being carefully ware d all Summer, the Borders are 
full of Weeds, or if clear from Weeds, then it may 
be a Crop of Peaſe and Beans are ſown and planred up. 
on them; or if a Garden of Pleaſure, then the Borders 
a 3 are 
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are fill'd up with the ſeveral varieties of great growing 
Flowers, which ſuck the nouriſhment from the Trees, 
and utterly deſtroy all good Fruits. 

There might be many more Inſtances inſerted of 
this Nature, of all which we have been Eye Witneſſes, 
and too often ſeen theſe negletts in the ſeveral Plan- 
tations we have ſeen manag d, without mentioning the 
great abuſe which Fruit Trees ſuffer for want of being 
well prun'd, and the Fruits carefully pick'd, and other 
neglects of this Nature; for in truth it's rare to ſee 
theſe works well perform'd. 

Thitdly, That ſome Seaſons of late Years have 
proved very bad, and may have ſpoiled the Fruits tho 
the greateſt Care and Skill had been us'd about them 
that was poſſible. 

As to the difficulty of the Seaſons, if we ſuppoſe the 
beſt Fruit Trees to be planted and manag'd with the 
greateſt Care and Diligence, the Ground firſt of all 
well prepar'd, and Fruit- Trees budded or grafted on 
ſich $zocks as are moſt propet to the nature of the 
Ground, and the ſeveral kinds planted againſt the 
Walls properly where they ſhould be, and afterwards 
Skil fully prun'd, and as 4 as is needful, the ſuper- 
fluous Fruit pick d off, and on more left on each Tree 
than it can well bring to perfection, to be fair and 
good, when all theſe directions are duly obſerv'd, 
yet hy reaſon of the badneſs of Seaſons, by Cold, or 
too mnch Rain, many of the Fruit often prove watery, 
inſipid, and worth little or nothing. | 

Theſe following Fruits are known to be the beſt 
of their Kinds, and when well manag'd, and the 
Seaſon fayourable, there is none that do exceed them, 


VIS. 


Peaches 
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4 * | 
R 4 TN. gdalen. 

- I Montabon. | 
Belchevereuſe. 
Burdine. 

1 Admirable. 


Old Newington. 
Sie Jaan 


Peaches, 


Next < Violet Haſtive. 

a .CBrinion Round. 

| Yirgoulee. 

Le Chaſſery. 

Ambret. 

| | - Germine. 

_ 

Pears, 5 Carfleine, 
Colmar. 

[La Marquils. 

Buree. 

Vert Longue. 


! 
/ k 
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Theſe ſeveral Fruit-Trees we have had growing in 
our own Plantation at Brumpton-Park, and others, 
where no Skill, Coſt, or Pains have been wanting, yet 
we do affirm that in ſome bad Seaſons, ſeveral of the 
atoremention'd Fruits have had little or no Reliſh or 
Flavour in them, nay inſomuch thar if our ſelves, and 
others, had not gather'd good Fruit from the ſame 1rees, 
in more favourable Summers before, and knew them 
to be the true kinds, one might have been deceiv'd ; 
and if a ſtranger had taſted the Fruit both in a good 
and a bad Seaſon, he would not have believed that the 
lame Trees could produce ſo different Fruits. 

Now if it be ſo, that in ſome bad Seaſons the Fruit 
proves very indifferent, tho* it meet with the 

| a4 uſage 
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uſage, what can be ſaid to thoſe Men who expett 
every Year to have the beſt of Fruit, without taking 
due Regard to the managing of them; who in Punt: 
ing of them, do not conſider to plant Peaches, 
Pears, &c. to the ſeveral A/pefs, againſt the Walls, 
which they do properly require? ſo that inſtead of 
Planting them againſt a South-Wzll, . they are often 
orth, North-Eaſt, or North-Weſt 


_ againſt a 
all ? | 

Again, Others hearing that the aforementioned g 
Pears are the very beſt ſorts, they many times ſend d. 
for them, and plant them to be Dwarfs, and not if 1, 
againſt a Wall; whereby when they come to bear, g 
the Fruit generally comes not to its due Perfection, ¶ bi 
whereupon the Gerd ner that ſold the Trees is blam'd 
1— a Rogue for Selling them ſuch bad Ml x 
Kinds, 1 

But whereas the moſt Ingenious Monſieur De Ja 

Quintiny ſays, that he has taſted above 300 ſeveral g 
ſorts of Pears, different one from another, with- 
out finding above thirty ſorts that are Excellent; he Ml 
Fo lixewiſe inſerts, that great Allowances muſt be made i ei 
. to the fickleneſs of Seaſons, of which we are not IM F 

| the Maſters ; as alſo of the Diverſity of Soi/s and v. 
Climates, which is almoſt infinite, and to the Na- a. 
1 ture of the Soc of the Tree, and laſtly to the Man- o 
f ner or Figure in which the ſeveral Trees grow and Mr 
le goduce. | en e 

They are all points that require a great deal of f 
HF Conſideration, and very quick Senſe to ballance the 
3 Opinion of thoſe that would fudg of them. There are 

ſometimes il! Pears among the Virgoulees, Le Chaſ- 
1 ſeries, Ambretts, and Thorn Pears, &c. and but ſcur- 
by vy Feach-s among the Minions, Magdalens, Violets, 
| j | Admirables, &c. and bad Plums among the Perdrigons, 


jome bad Grapes among the Muſcats, and bad Figs 
among thoſe that are moſt eſteem'd, — b: 
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This may perhaps aſtoniſn ſome Curious Perſon, but 
tho? in a certain ſort of good Fruit there may be ſome | 
defective, yet it follows not from hence that the whole 
Kind ſhould be rejected; for a Fruit may prove 
ill one Year, or in ſuch certain Expoſitions, which 
may have appear'd good ſeveral Years before; ſo on 
the other hand, that Fruit which was good this Year, 
was not to be endur'd for ſome preceding Years. .. 
Now to prevent, as much as in us lies, and put a 
ſtop to theſe grand Diſorders for the future, and to 
direct our Nobility and Gentry into a true Method, 
how to prepare the Earth, and make their Ground 
fit for planting, and how to have good Irees where- 
by they may have real Gauſe to rejoice in the Event... 7 
„Take the following Rules, with what you'll meet 4 
with in the Abridgement, which may be ſufficiennt 
Directions for all young Planters, „ 
6 1/t. As to the preparing and making your Ground | 
1 fit for Planting. = F 
* In all the Plantations that we have had to do 
© WW with, or have obſerved, we have found by Experi- 
e Wence, That when young Trees are planted in the fame 
TH Earth that others have died in, they ſeldom. or ne- 
ver ſucceed well in it; fo that in this Caſe, the only 
and beſt way will be ro take out all the old, worn- 
. out, or exhauſted Earth, about 4, 5, or 6 Foot Dia- 
d meter, and of a proportionable Depth, that is where 
_ {MW you deſign to Plant your Tree, and take ſome good 
f Wl freſh Earth to fill the hole up: The beſt Earth for 
e this Uſe is a ſort of rich ſandy Loam, which my 
be taken near the Surface of ſome rich Paſture 
Ground where Cattle have been {ed or fother'd, or 
of ſome rich Sheep Walk, where there is a Depth 


| 2 
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„ Hot Eartb; and if it is mix'd with a little old Mellow 
„ W722, or the like, it may do well, or Cow or Horſe 
4 


Dung may likewiſe do well if it is quite rotten, ſo 
28 to be Uke Earth; but of this a ſmall Quantity, as 
one 
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on part in four or five, and ſo rotten that it may not 
be diſcern'd to be Dung but Earth. 

This ſort of Earth ought to be prepar'd and to lie 
ſome time on a heap before planting, and if you have 
Conveniency, to keep it from great Gluts of Wet, 
ſo that when you come to uſe it, it may be dry, 
and being well wrought and turn'd over, it becomes 
— and in uſing, fills up the Vacancies between the 
| Roots. 
This Earth is of great uſe where Ground cannot be 
brought into a fit condition for 1 by reaſon of 
its being over moiſt, and will not admit of being 
well wrought, till ſuch time as the Seaſon for plant. 
ing will be over, and ſometimes in a very dry Spring 
when the Work is undertaken late; ſo that the 
Earth of it ſelf in the ground, will not admit of 
planting, and having a Stock of this ſort of Earth fo 
well prepared and ordered, the plaxting may very What 
well go on, and by which a Year's time is ſav'd : For {Wan 
Having to each Tree only ſo much of this Earth to co- 
ver the Roots of the Trec, and fix him ſo that he may ou 
ſtand firm, the reſt may be done at a time when the f t 
Weather will better admit of it. 

After theſe Trees are well planted in this Earth, Mure 
and having good half rotten Dung near at hand, lay no- 
on a Coat of about three or four Inches thick, after. 
wards laying on a ſprinkling of Earth of about an 
Inch thick, and above that lay on Frn or old Strato 
five or fix Inches thick, or thereabouts, and two or 
three Foot every way from the Stem of the Tree, II 
then lay on a 4 great Stones, which will be of rom 
to keep the Wind from blowing off the Fern or her 

trap. | 5 
This Coat of Dung and Strat will be of great M*-s, 
Benefit to the Roots of the Trees. — them 
warm in the inter from the violent Froſts, and ny 


cool in Summer from extreme Heats; and as Time Nhe! 
and rom 
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nd Weather waſtes the Dang, Fern or Straw, it ren- 
lers it very agreeable to the Roots of the Trees, or 

Plants againſt a Wall. | 
Alfter this is perform'd, if Walls-Trees, let the Prin- 
ipal Branch of them be nail'd to the Wall, to keep 
hem from being ſhaken by the Wind, for *tis a great 
Innoyance to all Fruit-Trees and others, to be fo ſha- 
en; eſpecially when they have ſtruck young Roots,by 
reaking them off, which is a great Hindrance to their 
Progreſs in growing, and often cauſes their dying. 
Alſo in all Standard Fruit- Trees, and others, if this 
ethod of freſh Earth be uſed in planting, and after 
ing well planted, to be ſtak d and tied ſo as the 
Wind or Cattle do not annoy them, the Owners will 
cap a ſatisfactory Benefit. 

f your Trees are not headed, or at leaſt ſo low as 
hey ſhould be when they are plauted, then obſerve, 
hat as ſoon as the Bude begin to ſwell, ſo as you 
an be able to diſcern which are moſt proper to 
erve for the uſe of filling up the Wall, then head 
our Trees, cutting them within fix or nine Inches 
df the budding or grafting Place, more or loſs, ac- 
ording as the Tree is furniſh'd with Bude; but be 
ure ry hold the Tree faſt, fo as the Roots may not be 
nov'd. 7s 
In performing this Work of heading of thoſe ;Trees 
t the Spring; it ought to be done with a particular 
are. | | 
Now ſuppoling theſe Trees are planting according to 
Il the Directions before mentioned; it follows not 
rom thence, but that they may ſtill lie under far- 
her Inconveniencies, if due Care be not taken to 
Pater them when they require it, to keep the Bor- 
Pers, Diviſions, or other Places clean from Weeds : 
For in ſome ſpace of Years there ought not ro be 
ny thing ſuffer'd to grow within five or fix Foot of 
he Root of the Tree, to ſuck the leaſt Nouriſhment 
rom It. And 


> —_ 
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And they muſt be alſo well ſecur'd from the inju ries 


of Cantie: ©. +, wet.: 
For we rather chuſe to adyiſe all perſons not to 

1 Plant at all, than not to take proper methods where: 

bh by their Trees may ſucceed ; for it can never be plea- 

; fing to ſee a ſtunted T7ce, or a Plantation not thrive, 

and we are moſt certain it can be no ſatisfaction or 

Credit to any honeſt Nurſery man or Gard non, to ſee 

+ or hear of ſuch Miſcarriages. 

1 Io be furniſh'd with good Trees. | 

- Enquire out an able Nurſery-man, or Gard ner of 

good repute, give him an account of the Aſpeas of 
your Ha which you deſign to plant, and the height 
gt them... 

* Alſo let him have the particular length of each 
jr Wal, &c. in Yards or Feet, and what ſort of Earth 

your Ground does moſt incline to, whether hot and 
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dry, or cold and moiſt, Cc. | 1 
This Nurjery-man mult regulate and proportion 
the whole Plantation with Trees proper for the ſeveral 15 


Aſpetts and nature of the Soil, as alſo for all Dwarfs, 
Standards, or half Standards, which ſhall be thought 
necellary.. . , : | 

Bur perhaps a Gentleman has a Plantation already, 
yet wants a few more Trees for ſome vacant places; 
herein the Nur/ery-Man ſhould be likewiſe inform'd 
what plenty of choice Fruits you have already. . + 


As for Example, 
If you are pretty well ſtor d with the Buree Pear, 
which indeed is one of the beſt ſorts of Fruit in its 
proper ſeaſon, and fo likewiſe for any other choice 


forts, you may chuſe rather to be ſupply'd with ſome 1 
other ſorts generally allow'd to be good. * 
But herein be not over. fond of infinite varieties of * 


Fruit, for the moſt knowing Men in Fruit. Trees, ra- 
tier content themſelves with a few good ſorts, than 
troable 


the Nobility and Gentry, 5 


trouble themſclves farther, where they ate ſute to find 
little ot no ſatisfaction. ain 
It may not be amiſs to give a Word or two of 
Directions for planting an entire Collection of Fuit. 
WS Suppoſe then that you have Walls and Ground e- 
"WF rough to plant a whole Collection, herein it will be 
mainly neceflary ſo to regulate the matter that you 
may be ſupply'd with Fruit at all times of the Lear: 


ſuitable to each Seaſon; as, firſt to Summer, next for 
Autumn, and next to them the firſt inter- Fruits, 
ſuch as are eatable in November and December; and 
laſtly, the late Winter Pears, as the Bon Chretien 
Double, &c. which will continue good a long time, 
even till April, if carefully gather d and look d after, 
and will then be excellent. 

As for Summer, tho there be ſeveral excellent per- 
fum' d Pears, as al ſo of Peaches in July and Auguſt, 
yet they ſoon periſh. 

Alſo in Autumn, to have too many Burce and Berga- 


1 ant, (tho* the beſt in that ſeaſon) will not be conve- 
„ient; but to have other Frazts follow them ſucceſ- 


„ ſively. | 
b We are of opinion that high Walls will do beſt to 
be planted with the choiceſt forts of Winter Pears, for 
he advantage which is reap'd from them is very great; 
the Fruit uſually keeps very long, if gather d in a 
proper Seaſon, and diſcreetly diſpos'd of afterwards ; 
and ſome ſorts of them will make a lovely appearance 
at your Table for fix Weeks or two Months togerher ; 
alſo another great Benefit is, that they may he con- 
eyed with ſafety from the Country to Landon, or 
2lfewhere, as there ſhall be occaſion. 
It is to be noted, that tho* theſe Directions that 
are given in ſending the length and heighth of the 
alle, together with their ſeveral Alpects and na- 


ure of the Ground, to a Nurſery-man or Gard ner, is 
only 


In der to which its requiſite to have uit. Trees 
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xiv Advertiſement, &c. 

oy for thoſe Noble-men, and Others, that have no 
had the knowledge of Fruir, whereby to make the 
moſt judicious choice themſelves , hut for thoſe tha 
have had that knowledge, or at leaſt have a ſufficient 
Gardner, it's ſuppos d that they may ſend their order 
for ſuch and ſuch ſorts of Fruit, being able to judge 
of what ſorts they moſt ſtand in need of, or at lea 
that are moſt ſuitable to their Pallats. = | 
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then Advertiſement of 7. Eveln, Eſq ; 

un to the Folio Edition of Monſieur La 
= @Quintiney. | 


der 
Cannot concerve but it muſt needs be a >. accepta. 
on 
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% Advertiſement, and of Unroerſal Concern to 

Noble men, and Perſons of Quality, Lovers of Gar- 
lens, and Iniprovers of Plantations (of all Diver fions 
and Employments, the ay, Natural, Uſeful, Innocent 
ind Agreeable) at what Diftance ſoever (from a Place 
f ſo eaſy and 1 Correſpondence, and which is ſo 
year this great 7 to give this Notice. 
That of all Ihaue hitherto ſeen either at Home or Abroad; 
r-found by Reading many Books publiſh'd on this Subjef, 
retending to "ar of NurferiesandPlantations for ſtore 
nd 72 irections for the Fer (or _ „ term 
* ful making, plot ing, laying-out, and diſpoſin 
a ot to the bel} 7 In a word, 2 "= 
Wocver were deſireable forthe Furniture of ſuch aground, 
vith the moſt excellent and Warantable Fruit (I fay 
atantable; becauſe it is peculiary due to their honeſt 
duftry, and ſo rarely to be met with elſewhere) and 
ther Acceſſories to Gardens of all Denominations, as 
z that Vaſt, ample Collection which I have lately ſeen, 
nd well confider'd at Brompton Park near Kenfing- 
on: The very fight of which alone, gives an Idea 
ometbing that is greater #han 1 can well expr 

75 ; 


eſs, wit 
ut an enumeration of Particulars ; and — exceed- 
ng Induftry, Method and Addreſs of thoſe who have 
W-ndertoken, and Cultivated it for publick Uſe : In 
M,. George London (chef Gardner zo their Majefties) 
nd bis Aſſociate Mr. Henty Wiſe : For I have long ob. 
rod ( from the daily praice, and ett of the lau- 
Wable Induſtry of theſe two Partners) that they have ur | 
. * 


In Advertilement or 7. Ever, Elq; 


made Gain the only markof their Pains, But wth Extra- 
ordinary, and rare Induſtry, endeavour'd to improve 
themſelves in the Myſteries of their Profeſſion, from the 
great Advantages, and now Experience they have had, 
in being Employ'd in moſt of the celebrated Gardens 
and Plantations which this Nation abounds in, befides 
what they haue learn'd Abroad, where Horticulture 
is in bigheſt Reputation. 8 
I jindthey not onlyunderſtand the Nature and Geniug 
of the ſeveral Soils ;, but their uſual Infirmities, proper 
Remedies, Compoſts and Applications to Reinvigorate ex. 
baufted Mould ; ſweeten the foul and tainted,and reduce 
the Sower, Harſh, Stubborn and Dey, or over moiſt and 
diluted Earth, to it's genuine Temper and (onſtitution; 
and what Aſpetts, and Situations are proper for the ſeve. 
ral ſorts of Mural tandard, Dwarf,and other Fruit-trees. 
They have made Obſervations, and given me a Spe- 
cimen of that long (but hitherto) wanting particular, of 
Diſcriminating the ſeveral kinds of Fruits, by their 
CharaQeriſtical Notes, from a long and Critical Obſers 
vation of the Leaf, Taſt, Colour, and other diſtinguiſb- 
ing Qualities : So as one ſhall not be impos'd upon with 
Fruits of Several Names; when as in truth, there is but 
one due to them. For inſtance, in Pears alone, a Gentle: 
man in the Ccuntry ſends to the Nurſeries for the Livet 
Blanch Pignigny de chouille, Ratau blanc, E7c: the 
Engliſh St. Gilbert, Ctanbourn Pears (and ſeveral other 
names) when all this while, they are no other than the 
well known Cadillac. The ſame alſo hap ning in Peaches, 
Apples, Plums, Cherries, and other Fruit. for tpant of 
anguccurate examination (by comparaing of their Tyfis 
4 thoſe other Izdications ] have mentioned) For which 
entlemen com lain (and not without cauſe ) that the 
Nurſery- man abuſe them, when tis their Ignoranct, 
or the Exotic Name of which they are ſo fond. | 
I find they have likewiſe apply'd themſelves to attain 
a ſufficient Maſtery in Limes and Figures for genera 


Wirtilement of 7. Evehn, Elq; 


1-/ien, and expeditious Methods for caſting and leveling 
(don —— to bring them into the moſt apt Form they 
are capable f; which requires a particular Addreſs, and 
eo determine the beſt Proportions of Walks and Avenues 
rare, Centers, Nc. ſutable to the lengths; and how, an 
7 »ithwhatmaterials,whetberGravel,Carpet.£7c.tobelayed. 
WW They have a numerous Colleftion of the beft D 
2 I perceive are able of themſelves to Draw, and con- 
„we other, applicable to the places, when buſie Works, 
id Patterns N — the Coronary and Flower 
Vardens are 4 * or deſired. For where Fountains, 
Statues, Vaſas, Dials, and other decorations of Melt 
ence are to be placd with moſt adpantgge. | 
To this add a plentiful and choice Colleftion of Orange- 
rees, Limon, Merti, Bayes, Jaſſmines, and all other 
Rarities, and Exotics, requiring the Confervatory ; 
ter they have embelliſh't their proper flations abroad du- 
ring the Summer, and for continuing a no leſs ornament 
in the Green-Houſe during Winter. 
They have a very. brave and noble Aſſembly of the 
Flowery and other Trees; Perennial and variegated 
WEvert Greens and ſhrubs, hardy, and fitteſt for our 
Climate; and underſtand what beſt to plant the 
le Mumble Boſcage, Wilderneſs, or taller Groves with: 
where, and how. to diſpoſe, and govern them according 
Ground, and ſituation of the place requires both 
for ſhelter and ornament. For which purpoſe (and for 
Valks and Avenues) they have ſtore of Elms, Limes, 
WPlants, Conſtantinople-Cheſnuts, Black Cherry- 
trees, Cc. | - 8 
Nor are they, I percerve, leſs knowing in that moſt 
ſeſul (though leſs pompous: part of Horticulture) the 
Potagere, Meloniere, Culinarie Garden: Where they 
ould moſt proper be placd for the uſe of the 
anilh; bow to be planted, furniſh'd and Cultivated ſo 
„to afford great pleaſure to the Eye, as well as profit 
be Maſter. And they have alſo Seeds, — 
27, f 11 Oots, 


An Advertiſement of J. Byehn, Eſq; 


Roots, Slips, for the Flowry Garden, and 1 
they , 2 order d and maintain d. * * 0 
75555 


Imight ſuper- add, the great number of Grounds 
and Gardens oble-men and * of Quality, if 
which they have made lamed ab rigine, and are 1 
fill under their Care and inſpection (though at Confide. lf 
rable Diſtances) and how exceedingly they proſper, to 
juſtiſie what T have ſaid in their behalf. | 

And as for the Nurſery part in Voucher, and to make 
good what 1 have ſaid on that particular, one needs ny 
more than take a Walk to Bromton Park ( ** a fair 
Morning) to behold, and admire what a Magazine 
theſe Induſtrious Men have provided, fit for age, and] 
Choice in their ſeveral Claſſes z, and all within one In 
cloſure : Such an Aſſembly I believe, as is no where elſel 
1. be " with in this Kingdom, zor in any other a 

I cannot _— forbear to Publiſh (after all the 
Encomiums of this great Work of Mounſ. de la Quin 
tinye, which I conſeſs are very juſt) what we can, ani 
are able to perform in this part of Agriculture, ani 
have ſome Amcenities and advantages peculiar to ou 
own, which neither France, nor am other Countrey cat 
attain to; and is much due to the lade ry of. Mr. Londo 
and Mr. Wiſe, and to ſuch as ſhall imitate their Lay 
dable Undertaking. 

Be this then for their Encouragement, and to gratifi 
Such as may need or require their Affſtance. 


"_ 
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Place this between 14 and 15 before the Dt 
fence of Gardens. * 


SOME 


RULES 
FOR THE 1 
Defence of GARDENS, 


AND 


Securing of large Plantations from turbulant 
and blaſting Winds. 


ith Inſtructions touching Eſpalliers, or places 
of Shelter, for the preſerving of tender Greens 
and Plants. 


"T7 T's ſtrange to confider to what a vaſt Perfection 
5 we in this Ifland are arrived in a few years in 
many laudable Arts, but eſpecially in Gard'ning , 
herein we are at preſent very little Inferiour either 
to the Italian, French, or Flemming. But that which 
renders ourGardens and Plantations leſs ſucceſsful than 
theirs, is judg'd to proceed, as certainly it does, from 
the variableneſs of our Climate, compared with that 
of the more Southern Continent. For thoſe that are 
pon Terra Firma do obſerve, that tho' their Winters 
be ſevere, and many times ſharper then ours, yet 
hen that is paſt, uſually moderate and comfortable 
Weather ſucceeds all the Summer after. But we here in 
England 
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of time. This indeed does too often fruſtrate our La 


illes, which is near twenty Years ſince; upon the Plan 
Obſervations were made in April laſt, viz. 1698. by 
G. L. which are as follows. LES 
were almoſt wholly gone off from the Wall, eſpe 


- cially thoſe near the .Door-way, and alſo in rhoſf 


tuſe Angles, one might obſerve that all the Branchi 


\ - miſchievous effects of Eddy-Winds : So that if a ſtrif 
calculation was made of all thoſe Peach. Trees, and 
Aellarines which Monſieur La Quintinie planted, and 


. A 


xvi Rules for the defence of Gardens. 


England find it quite otherwiſe, Experience making if 
too often appear, what ſudden Alterations we havegf 
Weather through moſt parts of the Year, as from hg 
to cold, from calm and ſerene, ro ſtormy, turbulent 
and ſharp ; and all this ſomerimes in a very ſhort ſpack 


bour and Induſtry, ſo that we.are.under a neceſfity of 
contriving a timely Remedy, (as far as lies in o 
Power) to preſerve our Gardens againſt the encouatery 
of this deftruftive Enemy: Eſpecially fince our Pres 
deceſſors in Gard ning, nay even the moſt eminent Prat 
Qitioners therein, as well as ſeveral ingenious Gentle 
men, who being well skill'd in Arr, and have written 
of Gard'ning, have wholly omitted, or too much neg 
lected it, contenting themſelves only with making a 
Brick or Stone Wall about their Garden; conceiving 
when that is done, that they are ſufficiently provided 
with a cure defence Which was alſo the opinion of 
that time, in which the Author of the Complete Gar: 
d'ner made it his Practice to plant under all thoſe ſe 
veral Parallel Walls at the Royal Potagerie at Verſa 


of which Garden, with its Walls and Scituations, fomg 


-- 
* 


In all the Diviſions of the Parallel Walls, wh 
they were placed clofeſt, the Peaches and Nectarint 


Quarters where the Parallel Walls were ſer in ol 


of the Trees were gone off within three or four Foot of 
the Ground, ſome were half gone, and great numbers 
of whole 1rees were entirely gone; all which was the 
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had in Perfection about twelve Years ſince, one would 

not find forty good Peach Trees in all that great De- 

fign for Wall Fruit. Trees, whereas in his Book he de- 

ſcribes ſome hundreds of Trees for that purpoſe. 

= Tis farther obſervable that thoſe Trees which miſcar- 
ryed moſt, were ſuch as grew upon the South Weſt Walls. 

And that in the great Square of that Garden the 
rees have not been ſo much deſtroy d as in the little 
Squares, for which this reaſon may be aſſign'd, vig. 

heir allowing ſeveral of thoſe Trees which were 
deſign'd, for Dwarfs, to run up into tall Heads for 
tandard, which do in part break off the Winds from 
hoſe tender Trees which are againſt the Walls. 

Tis alſo obſerveable that this Plantation, which 
in all probability was imended for one of the fineſt 
in Europe, is now in the Lear 1698, reduced from 
hat Proſperity it enjoy'd in the Yeat 1686, even to 
ſuch a degree of deſtruction, that not one part in three 
of thoſe Trees can be found in Perfection, and even 
hoſe are either Pears, Plume and fine Cherry- Trees. 
They have indeed new planted moſt of their Walls 

ith Peach Trees and Ne&arines; ſome Plantations 
are alſo made on the outſide to break off the Winds, 
and for the ſame reaſon they have permitted ſeveral of 
heir Dwarfs to run up for Standards in the great 
Squares, from the ſhelter of which they expect to ſucceed 
n retrieving the fotmer proſperity of their Plantation. 

Theſe Obſervations I thought fit to inſert, as falling 
3 in, to confirm the Rules of our preſent Dif- 
ourle. 

Some may queſtion why we muſt now have theſe 
rorks of Eſpaliers here in England, more than their 
orefathers had, who found it ſufficient to have Gardens 
ncompaſs'd with good Walls againſt which ſeveral 
uit. Trees were planted, which by experience they 
ound to come to good Perfection; as for inftance in 
he Scituations of tome _— Monaſteries ? " 

9 


xviii Rules for the 

To this tis anſwer' d: 

We know by experience, that when we have been 
invited to ſeveral places 2 our Advice, in order 
to the altering, or new making of ſome Deſigns for 
the Ornament of Gentlemens Seats, by making regu- 
lar Lines for Walls, or for Standard Fruit- Tree, we 
have found ſome of thoſe Scituations have been for- 
merly noted to be places excellent for good Fruits, Ec. 
for which ſeveral Reaſons may be given. - 

Firſt, We have obſery'd that moſt of thoſe places 
have been ſcituated in an excellent Soil, on the South 
declivity of a Hill, a fine River on the South of that, 
ſecur'd very well from North, North. Eaſt, and North. 
weſt Winds by high Trees of ſeveral kinds, and ſome 
Trees alſo on the South Eaſt, and South Weſt; ſo that 
the whole Scituation hath been ſecur'd from violent 
Blights of the Winds. | 

In theſe old Scituations we have obſerved, that 
there had been very good Trees againſt the Walls; 
more particularly in one place we obſerv'd an old Bo- 
dy of a Newtngton Peach, whoſe Trunk was like an old 
decay'd Willow, the Wall was of Brick, and near four- 
teen foot high above ground, the Tree had ſpread from 
the Stem twenty Foot on each fide, which was near five 
hundred and fixty ſuperficial Feet; this Tree was 
Planted in the Year 1633, and the old Body was 
taken up with a few live Branches in the Year 1682, 
which was near fifty Years old. It is very rare to find a 
Tree in any good Condition, at this time, half that Age. 

We have alſo obſerv'd, that at ſome of thoſe 
old Monaſteries, and Seats ſo well ſhelter'd from 
the Winds, and that have heen noted places for 
plenty of good Euit and early ripe. That by-ereQt- 
ing ſome new Buildings, or the decayednefs of the 
Trees, that has cauſed them to be taken down, has 
ſoon made an alteration, inſomuch that theſe pla- 
ces have had their full thare of the Blights, exaQt 1 

wi 
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with other places, if not worſe; neither did the Fuit 
after that come ſo early ripe as formerly, for where 
care hath been taken, that large Plantations ſhould 

row on the outward Bounds of the Gardens, the 
Benefit of them is very great, beſides the breaking off 
the cold blighting Winds; for the glowing heat of 
the Sun, in all thoſe places ſo well defended, cauſes 
both Plants to flouriſh, and Frurt more early to ripen 

This being ſo, we ſuppoſe it needleſs to add how 
highly nec it will be to find out ſome beiter ſe- 
eurity for our Gardens and Plantations, ſo far as is pol: 
fible : For the effecting therefore of which, we ſhall 
lay down ſome ſhort Kules and DireCtions. | 


Firſt, for ſecuting of Gardens and Plantations, 


Second, to make a defence for ſeturing of Orange- 
Trees, Limons, Myriles, and other tendex exortick 
Greens and Plants in the Summer Seaſon. 


In the firſt place to make a genetal ſecurity fof 
a whole Garden or Plantation, it will be neceſſary to 
plant Trees for defence thereof, ſome diſtance with- 
out the utmoſt Bounds or Walls, in ſuch manner as 
is hereafter ſpecified : The Lines of Trees for this 
purpoſe, may be planted in rwo or three Rows, it's 
convenient that they be planted pretty thick, conſider- 
ing the uſe that they are for. And in Planting of 
them, after the firſt Line is planted, ler the ſecond 
Line be planted in ſuch order that every three Trees 
may make an Mquilateral Triangle, that ſo the firſt 
Range may be cloſed by the ſecond, after which a 
third Line may be 1 which may bear the ſame 
proportion to the ſecond, as the ſecond does to the 
fir, in this manner. 


b 2 Three 
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Thtee Rows of Trees Planted in this order, will be 
found to be of extraordinary uſe; and if it may be 
done with conveniency, let theſe Ranges encompaſs 
the whole Plantation or Gardens. This method of 
planting is much better than at right Angles, for ſeve- 
ral reaſons. | . 

The diſtance of Planting them may be from eigh- 
teen or twenty Fo:t, to 25 Foot aſunder. 

Theſe ſeveral ſorts of Trees are fit for this uſe, 


_ Sick 
Ims, Witch, ; 
Engliſh. 

Abealls. 

Beach. 

Oak. 

Lyme. 

Siccamore. 

Pine. 

Scotch Fir. 


But of all theſe the three ſorts of Elms and Lymes, ate 
to be preferr d, if to be obrain'd with conveniency 3 tho 
if the Rules hereafter laid down be well obſerv'd and 
put in practice, the Firs and Pines may be of great uſe. 

What Trees ſoever are imploy'd for this uſe, let 
them be ſtrong, and the larger the better, for hereby 
they will the ſooner anſwer the deſign propos d; in 
tranſplanting of them, let them be taken out of their 
natural Earth, or Abode, with a great deal-of cn 


* 
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and with as much of their Root to them as is poſſible, 
and moderately pruz*dand well planted, but not too deep 
if the Ground incl ine to Moiſture, for hereby many Trees 
are ſpoil'd; we rather adviſe all Perſons to plant rather 
ſhallow than deep, and therein they can hardly err. 
After they are rf let them be very well ſtaked. 
that they may have ſtrength to withſtand the ſtron 
Winds, *till they have taken Root ſufficient to ſubſil 
of themſelves ; in their growing up they muſt be taken 
care of every Year, and well water'd on all Occaſions. 
Their Head ſhould not be roo tall at their firſt 
Planting, for when they are ſo, they will require a- 
bundance of trouble in ſtaking of them firmly. 
It will be proper for all Perſons that hereafter ſhall 
make Garden or Plantations, as ſoon as they have mea- 
ſurd and laid out the Bounds thereof, to begin to 
plant theſe Rows of Trees in the aforeſaid: method, 
even before they go about the making oftheit Gardens, 
that no time may be loſt, and that they may be a ſer- 
viceable Defence with as much ſpeed as may be. 
Pines, and all ſorts of Firs, look very well when 
Planted in this manner, and are of great uſefulneſs in 
breaking off Winds from the inward Plantation; they 
make a very fine tow'ring ſhow in the Winter Seaſon, 
when all other Trees and Places look ruſty, likewiſe if 
they are planted on a riſing Ground ſo as to be ſeen 
at any great diſtance, they look very noble and pro- 
per for all magnificent Seats | 
But to effett this, they muſt be procured out of 
ſome Nurſery, their Size to be from two Foot to three 
or four Foot high, let them be planted in ſome place 
in the Garden, or ſome neceſſary place ſet apart for 
hat purpoſe, in order to be afterwards tranſplanted 
out, where it's deſign'd they ſhall ſtand, bur firlt let 
hem come to be ſeven, eight, or nine Foot high , 
after which they muſt be taken up with almoſt all 
their Roots, and as — Earth about them, as two, 
"MY OF 
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or four Men can carty, with each Tree in a Hand-Bar- 
row, this Earth will be a great means to fix them 
where they are to be planted, that they may thrive 
berter, and more firmly withſtand the violence of the 
Winds; and by being remov'd in this manner, they 
ſuffer very little Damage as to hind'ring their growth. 
This way of Planting is of excellent uſe and benefit 
to all ſuch Perſons as intend to make large Plantati- 
ons of Firs and Pines for Avenues, Views, or Walks 
of Shade, or the like, in Paſture Grounds, Parks, or 
other gtaſing Grounds where Cattle come, or to 
bound their Garden by planting one, two, or three 
Limes of theſe ſorts of Trees without the Bounds of 
the Garden. But of theſe the Silver EIn is a noble 
Tree, tho* the other does very well. | 
This method being follow'd, it may be accom. 
liſhed with a great deal of eaſe; but if they ſhould 
e planted out at two foot and half, or three, or 
four Foot high, in Parks or other Places where Cattle 
come ; it's a very hard matter to ſecure them, or to 
keep the Ground looſe, and in ſuch order as the ſaid 
young Trees require. | 
As for thoſe which are planted out of the larger 
fize, after they have ſtood three or four Years after 
planting, they will be out of the reach of Cattle from 


njuring their Boughs. 

The nature of ſome of thoſe Trees is ſuch, that they 
do not ſhoot away free and ſtrong, till they come to 
be about three or four Foot high, after which there 
are few Foreſt Trees that out ſtrip them in growth, 
when well manage. 1 
We enlarge the more on theſe Trees, by reaſon o 
their Nobleneſs, there being hardly any body that has un 
dertaken any thing of this kind, that ever repented them 
of their Charge and Trouble, if a right method wer 
taken in ordering of them; they will for the before- 
mention d uſe be the moſt proper and uſeful of an. 
2 tied AY wh 'igw 187 a4 5 TE Is Ve 
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We have often obſery'd about ſome Noblemen's 
Sears, what vaſt Charges they are ſometimes at in le- 


velling and putting their Ground in order for Views, 
Avenues, or ſome private walks of Shade, and after 


le 

2y they have been at all this expence, perhaps the Ground 
1. is planted with Afb, Walnuts, Aveals, or ſuch like ill 
fit growing 1rces. 


Whereas if the Rules before ſet down had been 
well obſerv'd, then thoſe fine growing Trees would 
perhaps hare been as cheap or cheaper, ſince in the 
beauty and fineneſs of the Trees, there is no compari- 
ſon to be made. 


ee 
of The Greens aforeſaid do very much excel all thoſe 
le that ſhed their Leaves, by reaſon they continue the 


ſame all the Winter, beſides they will aſpire to a great 
height, become beautiful Trees, and of long duration. 
It remains now to lay down ſome Rules and Dire- 
tions for making Eſpallier Hedges, or places of de- 
fence for ſecuring of Oranges, Myrtles, and other 
tender Greens and Plants from malevolent Winds in 
the Summer Seaſon. _ 
By reaſon of the want of a ſecurity for thoſe tender 
Greens and Plants (when expoſed abroad in Summer) 
we too often find the ill effects, and that many times 
hey ſuffer more perjudice in twelve Hours time, than 
hey can afterwards recover in two Years. And in- 
deed hitherto there have been but few that ſhelter them 
at all in Summer, the event whereof has been, that 
hat Strength they got in one Summer they loſe the 


— ext, and hereby are deprived of the opportunity of 
naking any ſtrong and vigorous Progreſs. 
10 But if there Is any occaſion for the uſe of theſe 
un / palliers ſoon, that is the firſt or ſecond Year after 
em their being Planted, then muſt there be a ſubſtantial 
en rame of Wood made of ſeven, eight, or nine Foot 
weigh, the diftances of the Poſts aſunder to be accord- 
y. ins to the length of the Rails which is commonly 


b 4 about 
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about eight or nine foot long, and of an 1 pf 
eight or nine Foot high from the top of the ſurface off 
the Ground, in which heighth of eight Foot, the 
may be 6 Rails, each Rail being about 17 Inches a 
ſunder, and the ſame Diſtance from the Ground, al 
you may ſee here preſcrib'd, 10 4 


- 2 


Theſe being the form of the E/paliers, every of 
may add to the Bigneſs, Strength, or Beauty of it # 
he rhinks fit. + SIT UE 1 

If theſe Eſpaliers be usd in a Country where Tig 
ber is plenty, and in a Garden or part of a Garde 
where it is not expected that the Wood work ſhoul 
appear fine the Firſt or Second Year; then this Fram 

may be made and ſet up of Poles cut out of 1 
Woods, of Aff, or the like fort of Wood that wil 

ſplit, provided it be firong, The higher you plat 
; . 2» y "HE 
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defence of Gardens. xv. 
our Trees the ſtronger the Pots muſt be; and care 
nuſt be taken that the Frame be ſet upright, and 
traight. | be rs ALE» oh 
But it is to be obſerv'd, that in all the ſeveral fizes 
f Efpalliers, the Trees or Plants to be there Planted, 
pught to be handſome bred Plants, and ſuch as are fur- 
niht with fide Bowghs, that they may be tyed to the 
Rails, in order to'canſe the Eſpailler to thicken the 
ooner; and it is to be Noted, that where theſe E/palli- 
re are made in the middle of a Garden, that Lyme- Trees 
re rather more proper for this uſe, than E/ms, by rea- 
on that the Roots of Elm. Trees run over a great deal 
of Ground, and injure moſt Trees, or Plants that grow 
ear them, which the Lyme-Tree does not near ſo much. 

The ſeveral ſorts of Trees that this Eſpallier may 
be made of, are theſe. NR ae 


D 
Elms, & Witch, b 
© CEngliſh. 
- Lyme. | 
Horn- beam Beach. 
Maple. 
Alder. 
White thorn. 
ap Privet. 
SHGPßpruce Fir. 
Pines and Scotch Firs. 
Laurel. 
Holly. 
Appl 
PP 
Pear. 


Any of theſe ſorts, if ingeniouſly ordered and re- 
lated, as they ought to be, will anſwer the end 
= 4 


W, 
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As to the Form thereof let it be an 


Oblong, or long Square, like that re- 
— in 1 and in 
ing out of its Dimenſions on the 


Ground, let the two longeſt parallel 
fides run North and South, N 


abou | 
largeneſs and extent thereof 


t. 
The 
muſt be regulated and proportioned, 
according to the number of tender 
Greens and Plants, which it's deſign'd 
ro contain, always allowing pro 
diftanccs in placing of them, and for 
Allies, that there may be conveniency 
of coming to Water and view them 
on all ns. 


Now let it be confider'd where this 
E/pa/lier ought to be placed, and if it 
may be conveniently done, let it be 
at no very great diſtance from the 
Green-Houſe, (where they ſtand in 
Wimer, ) tor the better removing of 
them forward and backward : But if 
it cannot be ſo ordered without ob- 
ſtructing of the decent View of the 
Garden or Buildings, then place it in 
ſome other Convenient part of the 
Garden. 

The next thing is to begin to make 
this E/pa/her, in order to which, after 
its Dimenfions are markt out, make a 
Zordcraniwerablethereto,which ſhould 
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tz Eight Foot wide, and well Trencht, two Foot 


and a half, or three Foot deep 
naturally good ſo 
21ter the Trees have 


p; if the Ground be not 
ir muſt be made 


00d, leaſt 


planted ſome Years, when 
they 
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palier is agreed upon, as allo the extent and largeneſs, 
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they come to ſtrike Root deep, they pierce down to a 
Poor, Cold, Barren Earth, andare thereby exceedingl 

hindred in their Progreſs, If the Ground be natural- 
ly good, then only dig and trench it well, without 


adding any compoſt to better it. 
Thus far it's ſuppoſed, that the form of this E/. 


and the Borders ready made, ſo that all is ready for 
lating es Trees as ſhall be judged molt requiſite 
for this Work. ? : 


The ſeveral ſorts of Trees that are mentioned 
bef ore, | 


We will begin with the Ein, of which there are 
three ſorts, vis. The Dutch, the Witch, and the 
Exgliſb, and are all fit for this purpoſe; but the Dutch 
- the Witch, are the greateſt Growers, ſhoot freeſt, 
come ſooneſt to Perfection. | | 

If it's deſign d to make an Eſpalier to be ſerviceable 
the firſt or ſecond Year, then it will he requifice in 
the firſt ploy to make a Frame of Wood, or Rail, to 
which the Trees muſt be faſtn'd after they are plant- 
ed, becauſe they muſt be of a much larger fize than 
thoſe that are to grow up leiſurely. 

The Elms, for this Eſpalier, to be ſerviceable the 
firſt Year, muſt be of two Sizes, the largeſt fhould be 
about eight or ten Foot high, the leſſer about four or 
five Foot high, to be good Bruſhy Trees from Top to 
Bottom, as near as may be; let them be Prun d, but 
ſo that the fide Boug he may remain, to be ſpread out 
and faſten'd by Withs to the Fame. 

Theſe Trees muſt. be Planted in the Border in a 
ſtreight line, the largeſt ſize to be at three Foot di- 
ſtance from each other, and between all the largeſt 
ſize throughout, Tor one of the leſſer fize, by which 
means there will be Planted an equal number of 
both fizes. Avoid 


— — nt — * 
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Avoid P/anting them too deep, ifthe Ground be Moiſt 


indeed you can hardly err in Planting of them ſhallow, 
Let the Frame be made ſtrong and ſubſtantial, and 


of a ſufficient Heighth, the Poſts tixed ftrongly to the 


Ground; when the Trees are planted, and faſten'd 
to this Frame, they will grow more uniform and 
upright, and thick from top to bottom. They muſt 
be kept ſheerd and water'd on all Occaſions. 

But Eſpaliers are to be made without a Frame of 
Wood to ſupport it, and the Trees at firſt Planting, 
to be of a much ſmaller fize, the largeſt may be five 
or fix Foot High, the leſſer of four Foot, Plant the 
largeſt at three Foot aſunder, and the leſſer ſize 
between them as hefore, let them be Young thri- 
ving Trees, and the fuller of Boyghs the better, but 
then the Boyghs muſt be cut off within an Inch, | 
two, or three of the Stem, and as they Grow to be of- 
ten theer'd or clipt; that they may grow upright and 
appear uniform like a Wall, the Borders muſt be kept 
clean from Weeds, and carefully dugg every Year, 
but not ſo deep as to injure the Roots. 

The Lyme or Linden Tree (call it as you 
pleaſe) is fit for this uſe, chuſe two ſizes, 
let them be bruſhy thriving Trees, the larg- 
eſt fize may be ſix ar ſeven Foot high, the leſſer three 
Foot high, to be planted in the ſame Order and 
diftance as the E/zs before mention'd, alſo to be 
Prar'd and Sheer'd like them, and the border ſlightly 
dugs yearly. 


Lyne for 
E/paliers, 


Hornbeam and Beach, are inferior to 
none for an Eſpalitr, of thoſe ſorts of 
Trees that ſhed their Leaves, and for 
ſome Reaſons, may be preferr'd, as thus, 
The Trees grow naturally very chick, and hold their 
Leaves On the longeſt of any that ſhed them, the 
only Objection againſt them is, they cannot be plant- 
ed ſo large as Elms or Lymes , but if the mh 

rais 


Hornbeam and 
Beach for 
Eſpaliers, 
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aisd from Sred, and have been tranſplanted, they 
ome freely away, and if carefully Planted and Va- 
er'd, when necellary, they will proſper well, eſpe- 
jally when they arrive to be five or fix Foot high, they 
ill ſhoot away ſtrongly every Year ; Chuſe two ſizes, 
he largeſt of four or five Foot, the ſmall of two or 
hree Foot, plant the largeſt at eighteen Inches a- 
under, the ſmall between them, as before. 

Maple, if planted of young Sets will make 

good Hedge, and thickens well after Cip- Maple. 


Ing. | 


Alder, for a wet or moiſt Ground, makes Alder. 
very good Hedge. we dd 

White thorn and Privet, moſt People 

now will make very good Hedges, . White-Thorn / 
ut then they will not admit of being and Priver. 
planted fo large as other Trees, but being planted 
mall Plants, and as they grow up to be yearly 
lipt on the fides, they'l grow well without any 
pallier Frame to ſupport them. But theſe and all 
ole plants that are planted ſmall, are not for preſent 
rvice, but muſt have ſome Years time before they 
an be of any Ule. 3 

We come now to ſpeak of the Spruce- 

ir for this Uſe, and indeed for ſuch Spruce Fir for 
erſons as can ſecure their Oranges and Eſpalliers. 


cher tender Greens for ſome few Years, till an 


allier hereof be grown up fit to receive them it 


Will be incomparable, and make a very beautiful and 


oble one; if the Plants are Young they will thrive 
ry well, and may be clipt with Sheers every Year 
> they grow up; beſides, by it's beautifulneſs in ap- 
aring Green all the Year, it has great Advantage 
er any of the former. 


The benefit and advantage of this ſort of Fir is 
Pore than any of the reſt, by reaſon that it will endure 


tting or clipping, better than the other ſorts of 
Fir, 


„ Rules for the 
Er, and after clipping it thickens very well, and is 
for this uſe the beſt ſort of Ever-greens, for theſe to 
—_ 1 * | 

Firſt, It's a very y grower, 1 

Secondly. It endures clipping well, and thickens fg 
well after clipping. | 

The beſt way to make this Fir E/pa/lier is thus 
make the Borders as before-mention'd of good Earth 
the young Fire to be healthy, thriving Plants, of two 
Sizes, let the largeſt be three Foot and a half or four 
Foot, the ſmalleſt of two Foot; the largeſt fize 
ſhould be planted about eight Foot aſunder, with the 
{ſmaller ſize planted between them, as before, rhey 
muſt be taken great care of for the three firſt Lean 
to water them and keep them clean from Weeds, but 
in clipping of them, obſerve, not to clip them jul 
againſt Winter, for thereby it cauſes the T7ee to look 
ruſty in the depth of Winter, but if they are clipt; 
little after Mid-Summer, they appear of a lovely beay 


tiful Green. 

I The Pine and Scorch Fir, both theſ 
Pine and are much of a nature as to their growmit 
Scotch Fir but are not ſorequiſite for E/palliers as th 
for Eſpaliers. Spruce Fir, becauſe they will not endun 
clipping ſo well, nor make ſo regular a growth, as w 
find by tryal of ſome of them in our own Plantatiofs 
at Brumpton Park. As for the fize and diſtance d 
Planting, uſe the ſame Method as for the Spruce-Flr. 
Laurel allo is not unfit for this purpoſe 
Laurel for if carefully planted, and the Scituaria 
Eſpaliers. not too much expos'd to the Winds; thi 
young Plants may be of two ſizes, tl 
largeſt about three or four foot high, to be planted a 
thiee Foot diſtance, and the ſmalleſt about a Foot ani 
a half, to be planted between the largeſt. It's a quid 

Grower, 7 
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The Holly is a moſt excellent Tree for 
making E/palters, continues green all the Holly for 
Winter, will grow exceeding thick, va - Eſpaliers. 
Uues not the Power of the ſevereſt Storms, 
and may be brought into what thickneſs or form the 
Projecter pleaſes 0 -, 
The chiefeſt Objection againſt it is, that it's a ſlow 
grower, but that's only for the firſt, ſecond, or third 
ears after tis planted, till it has taken ſtrong Root 
in the Ground; but if Time and Patience be allow'd 
ill it be of ſufficient Height, ir will make abundant 


— Recompence. Great care muſt be taken to get young 
hey hriving Plants of two fizes, the largeſt of one Foot 
an and a half high, and planted about two Foot aſunder, 


he leſſer ſize of nine Inches, or a Foot high, to be plan- 


bo ed between the large fize as before; if the young 
"ot /ar:ts be good and carefully tended, water'd and clip, 
pt! and the Borders ſlightly dug every Year, they will 


oot away very faſt, eſpecially after they artive to be 
our or five foot high, as for example, in the Hedges 
df our Plantation at Brompton Park, they have advanced 
wo Foot, and two Foot and a half in one Year. 

As for Tews to make Eſpaliers, when | 
hey are carefully planted and well or- Dew for 
fred, and time and patience allow'd Eſpaliers. - 
till an E/p/zer hereof comes to perfedti- 
dn, it makes a noble, firm and durable one, and for 
his uſe will excel the beſt Brick Pall, the young 
Plants may be of the ſame ſize as thoſe of the Holly 
defore-mention'd, and manner of planting the ſame x 
hey muſt be clipt every Year, and water'd on occaſi - 
dn, and kept clean from Weeds. 

Apples and Pears come now tobe ſpoken %% 4nd 
0, and ſome of them are fit enough for 2 — 
his gr gens the ſizes which they ought Eſpalierss 
o be of may be thus, the largeſt ſize to 
e Tall Standards, the ſmaller ſize to be Dwarfs, of 


good 
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ood buſhy young Trees ; the tall ones may be plans 
— ed about four or five Foot aſunder; theſe with 1 gi 
and good management will grow without a Frame bf 
Wood, but in this, as in all others, it muſt be grant 
ed, that they are better with a Frame of Wood thai 
without. If a Frame be made, let the fide Bough 
be faſtned to the Rail; let the ſmall Dwarf Trees bl 
planted between them as before. NT 
It will be neceſſary in making of this Eſpa/ier of 
Apples and Peers to chuſe ſuch ſorts of them as do u 
turally aſpire and grow upright, for there are ſome of 
both ſorts that are inclin'd to grow otherwiſe, Among 
the Apples the Golden-Pepin may be choſen. 4 
This Eſpalier may have one advantage over the fo 
mer ſorts, which is by its producing of Fruit eve 
Year, and is likewiſe very uſeful for the bounding oi 
Kitchen Gardens from the fight of Walks or Garden 
of Pleaſure. As for the proper ſorts of this uſe; it's bell 
to conſult with ſome ingenious Nurſery Man, who wi 
make choice of ſuch as ſhall be fit for this purpoſe; ' 
A If an Eſpalier be made of Apples and Pears withot 
0 a Frame of Wood, the Trees muſt be ſmaller, and 
1 ſuch ſize as is directed for the Ele, — 7 
Perhaps it may be thought neceſſary to add a Word 
or two as to what Aſpect the entrance into this Eſpalis 
| ought to be; bur herein every one may do as he ſhall 
1 think moſt proper, with reference to the place when 
i it ſtands. 
N But ſome will object. 
* Is not a Brick Wall ſooner made, mote ſubſtantial 
10 durable, and more effectual for this uſe than any of thi 
1 former. 14 
©; ia: In anſwer to which, The principal defign of thek 
Eſpaliers is to deaden the violence of Winds, tha 
105 the tender Greens and Plants which are encompalled 
Wl by them may be ſerene and quiet; and Experiend 
i tells us, that the beſt Bricꝶ or Stone Wall, will = 9 
1 : 


in 
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ct this, for Walls being compact and cloſe built, 
ave a ſtrong Power to repulſe and beat back the 
orce of violent Winds, to the great detriment of 
wharſocver is tender that grows near them, being 
ometimes rent in Pieces. But the moſt rempeſtuous 
inds beating againſt theſe Eſpaliers; eſpecially if 
nade of Spruce-Fir, Holly, or Tew, they gently give 
ay to its Force, without any manner of repulſc 
nd hereby all tender Greens and Plants encompaſſ 
y them are ſafe and ſecure. 
But thoſe that deſign to make an Eſpalier of any 
f the five ſorts of Greens before mention d, and can- 
ot ſtay till they are grown up, but want a preſent 
ecurity for their tender Greene; herein the beſt 
ay will be (as we have tryed and found by Exe 
erience) to proceed thus. Firſt, lay out the Dimen- 
ions for the ſaid Eſpalier of Ever Greens, make the 
Borders, as before directed, to thoſe Dimenſions, 
hich plant at the proper Seaſon with Spruce-Fzrs, 
dr other fore-mention'd hardy Greens, to the out- 
ounds of which, all round, draw Parallel Lines 
> the ſeveral fides, 18 Foot diſtant from it, and 
ere make another Border all round, and make 2 
ram2 of Wood as is before - directed: After which 
Plant this Border with large E/ms or Lymes, or any 
the before-mention'd Trees that ſhed their Leaves- 
he ſize and manner of planting them is mention'd 
d:fore more at large; tho' for this uſe, the larger 
he Irees, and the higher the Frame, better. 
Theſe large Trees will form themſelves thick with 
heir Leaves, the firſt and ſecond Year, and afterwards 
ill ſo continue, and are of great uſe till the Eſpalier 
dt Ever-greens is grown up of a ſufficient Height, to 
e a ſecurity of it ſelf, after which the ſaid Elms or 
ymes may be taken up, and planted elſewhere, in 
ome place not far off, either to make a View, or 
ome othet proper place of Shade near to Houſes. 4 
C 


(not by Conjecture only, but by long Experience 


are daily fetch'd from our Magazines and Nurſeries ; 
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And now as to what has here been humbly offer. 


it may 7 21 be thought to proceed from ſom 
reſerve of ſelf intereſt, to thoſe of our Profeſſion. 


To this we anſwer. 


That fince the ſucceſs of our Iaduſtry hitherto hath 
Eſtablſht us a Reputation, amongſt ſo many Noble an 
Worthy Perſons as have been pleaſed to make uſe of 0 
Service, we have no cauſe at all to apprehend the lo 
of the continuance of their Favour and good Opinior 
or any need to ſeek it by mean and deceitful ways. 

Thoſe who will but confider with what Freedot 
and Plainneſs we have endeavour'd to lay down th: 
Directions we here Recommend, will ſoon, and i 
Juſtice too, abſolve us of any unworthy deſign, d 
other than what is for the Publick Good; fince there 
could not be indeed a readier way to ruin our Repu 
tation, than thro? our filence to ſuffer Gentlemen, ' the 
noble Patrons and Encouragers of our Labours (a 
who have been at ſo great Charge and Pains to Cult 
vate and Adorn their Gardens) to want the beſt Dire 
Qtions we can give; or a better to preſerve our Credi 
with them, than by diſcovering to all the World wha 
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and our own many Years diligent Obſervation, ) we 
find the beſt Expedients to keep and maintain then 
In their Beauty. 
It really grieves us more to ſee a Garden of Cuti- 
ous Plants miſcarry, thro? any of thoſe deſtructive Ac 
cidents we have mention'd, than any advantage which 
may be thought to Accrue to us, by the ſupplies that 


to repair and furniſh what is loft, can be the leaf 
ſatisfaction to us: It being our beſt and only true in. 
tereſt, that all we do ſhould proſper; from ſuch in 
couragement it is we are ſure to Thrive with the 

Favour 


defence of Gardens. XXXV 
Favour and Good Will of thoſe who are. pleaſed to 
employ us, and make good uſe of theſe Directions 
with a Bleſſing from above. If Planting be undertaken 
in Youth, with what pleaſure may a Perſon view the 
ſucceſſive growths of his Induſtry, and in his own 
time behold his new Plantations in much Maturity, 
and then not only with a Reflection be grateful, but 
this Accommodation delightful. 

To Conclude, All we have here ſaid relating to 
E/palliers, and of their great Uſe and Benefit, we a- 
gain Recommend to ſuch as would enjoy the moſt 
Noble and Inſtructive Ornament of a Garden in varie- 
ty of Greens, and preſerve them in a flouriſhing Con- 
dition. How contrary it is to our Inclination that any 
ſhould Miſcarry, we hope we have ingenioufly de- 
clared, in our givipg the plaineſt Direction for their 
Preſervation, grounded on long Experience, which 
we as freely Communicate, as we ſhall farther do, if 
this meets with Reception and Encouragement. 


Fi OF 
FRUIT. GAR DE NS, 
. 
#, Kitc hen-Gardens. 
0 H A p. I; and Il. 


That « Gard" ner ought to be well 5kilPd in the 
Culture of Fruit aud Rytchen-Gardens. 


S Gardens ſeem to be in 4 perpetual motion, 

always acting eithet for good or ill, accord- 

Ling to the good or ill Co duct of their Maſter; 
o they ſeldom fail, either to recompence the Diligent 
Ind Ingenious, of ſeverely to puniſh the Lazy 
nd Unskilful. There is daily ſome new thing to 
e done, as to Sow, Plant, Prune, Palliſade; to 
2 Plants agrow, Legumes Imbeliſh, Trees Bloſ- 
om, Fruit Knitting, then Thickning, Colotiring, 
Kipening, and at laſt to gather them; and yet this 
o neceſſary a Skill is not ſo extremely diffcult, as 


is * to be. For having had the 
f 


lonour of being near Thirty two Years Director of 
Il the Fruit and Kirchen-Gardens of the Royal Fami- 
7, I do affirm, for the ſatisfaction of the Ingenious, 

at 'tis very eaſie to W to as much Knowledge 


1 
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as is reaſonably neceſſary for the Curious, either to 
avoid what might perplex them, or at leaſt put them 
in a Condition of enjoying their wiſhes; provided due 
attention be given to the following Rules. 
The Firſt relates to the Quality of the Ground, its 
neceſſary Depths, Tillage, and Amendments, and the 
ordinary Modeling of uſeful Gardens. „ 
The Second concerns the Choice of Trees well qua. 
lified, either in or out of the Nurſeries; the Names 
of the principal Kinds of Fruits of every Seaſon, to 
be able to diſtinguiſh them, and what number of each 
the compaſs of his Garden may require. To know how 
to prepare the Heads and Roots of Trees before they 
be pur into the ground again, to place them at a con- 
venient diſtance; and in à good expoſure, and then to 
know (if not all) yet at leaſt the Principal Rules df 
Pruning, either as to Dwarfs, or Wall-Trees. Hoy 
to un oft ſome Branches that are over vigorouy 
to Pallifade ſuch as require it, to trim ſuch uſeleſs 
Budds aud Sprigs as cauſe confuſion; and laſtly, to 
give every one the Beauty they are capable of. 
The Third relates to the making of Fruit gron 
Large, and Beautiful; to gather them prudently, ani 
eat them ſeaſonably. | | ä ü 
The Fourth relates to Grafts on all ſorts of Fruit 
Trees, whether in Gardens, or Nurſeries, both as . 
time, amd manner of applying them. 4 2 
The Fifth relates to the general Conduct of Kitch 
en Gardens, eſpecially to underſtand the pleaſure ani 
Yrofit they may yield; in every Month of tt 
ear. | 
Theſe Articles not being many, the Curious maf 
in a little time be fully inſtructed by the followin 


Abridgement, 


01 þ 
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CH AP. II. 


An Abridgment F the Maxims of Gard ning. 
Firſl ARTICLE. | 
The Swalification of the Earth or Soil. 


HE Soil of a Gatden is known to be good fot 


W Fruit-Trees. | | 3 
7 1. When all which the ground produceth of it 
„elf, or by Tillage, is Beautiful, Vigorous, and A- 


dundant; nothing poor or ſmall, which ſhould be 
ong; or yellow, which ſhould be green. : 

2. When in ſmelling to a handfull of Earth, it 
Fives no ill ſcent. | 

3. When *tis eafie to Till, not over ſtrong, or 
iff. 
4. When you handle it, *tis mellow, without be- 


og too dry and light like Turf Earth, or like ground 
au together Sandy. 

| 5. When tis not over moiſt, like Marſhy ground, 
uur too hard, like Loomy ground, which is often at 
ie bottom of good Meadows, coming near to the 


ature of ſtiff Clay. 

6. Laſtly, as to the Colour, it mnſt be chiefly of 4 
an ackiſh gray, and yet there's ſome rediſh that does 
ry well; I never ſaw any both very white and 


Second A RTI CL E. 
Of the depth of the Ground, 


F the top appears good, you muſt have three foot 
deep of the fame 1 which is very materal, 
. 2 | 
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in a Condition of enjoy ing their wiſhes; provided due 


be able to diſtinguiſh them, and what number of each 


— 


as is reaſonably neceſſary for the Curious, either to 
avoid what might perplex them, or at leaſt put them 


attention be given to the following Rules. 

The Firſt relates to the Quality of the Ground, its 
neceſſary Depths, Tillage, and Amendments, and the 
ordinary Modeling of uſeful Gardens. " 
The Second concerns the Choice of Trees well qua. 
lified, either in or out of the Nurſeries; the Names 
of the principal Kinds of Fruits of every Seaſon, to 


the compals of his Garden may require. To know how 
to prepare the Heads and Roots of Trees before they 
be put into the ground again, to place them at a con 
venient diſtance; and in à good expoſure, and then to 
know (if not all) yet at leaſt the Principal Rules 0 
Pruning, either as to Dwarfs, or Wall-Trees. Hoy 
to pinch oft ſome Branches that are over vigorous 
to Pallifade ſuch as require It, to trim ſuch uſeleſs 
Budds aud Sprigs as cauſe confuſion; and laſtly, to 
give every one the Beauty they are capable of. 
The Third relates to the making of Fruit gron 
Large, and Beautiful; to gather them prudently, ani 
eat them ſeaſonably. | | 
The Fourth relates to Grafts on all ſorts of Fruit 
Trees, whether in Gardens, or Nurſeries, both as . 
time, amd manner of applying them. 1 
The Fifth relates to the general Conduct of Kitch 
en Gardens, eſpecially to underſtand the pleaſure ani 
rofit they may yield; in every Month of tt 
ear. | 
Theſe Articles not being many, the Curious maf 
in a little time be fully inſtructed by the following 
Abridgement. 


CHAT 
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CA 
An Abridgment of the Maxims of Gard ning. 


Fiſt ARTICLE. 
The Qualiſication of the Earth ar Soil. 
THE Soil of a Garden is known to be good fot 


"W Fruit-Trees. | SS | 
ey 1. When all which the ground produceth of it 
on-elf, or by Tillage, is Beautiful, Vigorous, and A- 


bundant z nothing poor or ſmall, which ſhould be 
ong; or yellow, which ſhould be green. 

2. When in ſmelling to a handfull of Earth, it 
Fives no ill ſcent. | 

2. When 'tis eaſie to Till, not over ſtrong, or 
itt. 
4. When you handle it, *tis mellow, without be- 
ng too dry and light like Turf Earth, or like ground 
ltogether Sandy. 

5. When tis not over-moiſt, like Marſhy ground, 
r too hard, like Loomy ground, which is often ar 
ie bottom of good Meadows, coming near to the 
ature of ſtiff Clay. 

6. Laſtly, as to the Colour, it mnſt be chiefly of 4 
an ackiſh gray, and yet there's ſome rediſh that does 
ry well; I never faw any both very white and 


Second ARTICLE. 
07 the depth of the Ground. 


Ir the to appears good, you muſt have three foot 
deep of the fame _ which. is very 9 | 
2 | 


AP 
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and of which you ought to be pretty well aſſured, by 
ſounding the ground in five or fix places; tis a great 
Error to be ſatisfied with leſs depth for Trees. 


Third ARTICLE 


Of Tillages. 
: Illage the oftner made, the better for Trees; 
J there muſt be at leaſt four yearly, vis, 


© At the Spring, digging or ſtirring with Forks; 
At Midſummer by cleanfing and ſtirring the ſurface 
© of the ground. | k | 

At the end of Auguſt, the ſame as at Midſummer, 
and juſt before Winter, by well digging, and clean 
© {ing the ground from Weeds. 
. © Befides rheſe ſtirrings, or diggings, it's ſupposd 
© that the ground be clear'd from Weeds, as often 2 

d need requires. It muſt never be unmanur'd, no 

* trampled, nor beaten. | 

* Small Plants, as Strawherries, Lettice, Succory 
Ac. muſt be often Weeded. - 


Fourth ARTICLE, 


Direfions for Amendments. 


LL forts of Rotten Dung are excellent fd 
"A grounds us'd for Kitchen- Garden Plants, Sheen 
— when rotten, is good for moſt ſorts of tende 

_ 

* But itand moſt ſorts of Dung are of the greatel 
* uſe to all Plantations of Fruit-Trees, and a generd 
amendment, if thus apply'd, viz. That is, d 
* fenc'd Borders, againſt Walls, in Dwarf-Plantat 
© ons, or in Nurſeries, and ſuch like, which requits 
amendment, the ground to be dugg, or looſend 
* with Forks in Aaguſt, September, or Offober, accon 


If 
t 
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ing as a moiſt Seaſon ſhall offer it ſelf; after which, 
lay on the ſeveral ſorts of Dung, Sand, Chalk, Sea- 
Coal Aſhes, Cc. as ſhall be moſt proper for the 
nature of the Soil.. Theſe Dungs being thus laid 
on, and ſpread abroad, the Winter Rains and Froſts 
will waſh it into the Ground, to nouriſh moſt part 
of the Roots, and render the Earth healthy ; and all 
Trees or Plants grewing thereon, will receive the 
full benefit thereof. And we are moſt certain that 
by this ſort of Improvement, one Load will do 
more good, than two Load us'd the common way 
of laying it on the ground, and Digging and Trench- 
ing of it in a foot or more under ground. There is 
near London, a ſort of Street-Soil, ſo call'd becauſe 
it's the cleanſing of the Streets, wherein there is a 
great deal of Sea-Coal-Aſhes; this ſort of Soil is of 
very great uſe, with A little rotten Horſe-Dung, or 
Neats Dung mixt, and laid on Land as aforeſaid, 
eſpecially for all ſtiff and wet Land, it makes grear 
Improvement, for it contains a great quantity of 
Salt in it, by which it much enricheth the Soil, and 
hollows all ſtiff and wet Land, whereby the Water 
paſſeth thro the freer, AL 


Fifth ARTICLE. 


HE beſt and moſt convenient diſpoſition of 
Fruit and Kitchen-Gardens, is in well regulated 
auares, ſo that if poſſible, the length may exceed 
ee breadth. The breadth of the Walks muſt be pro- 
ortioned to the length and extent of the Garden, the 
arrowelt not leſs than fix or ſeven foot, the reſt in 
quares, not to exceed fifteen or twenty Fathom, or 
urty or forty yards on one fide, to a little more 


J 
at 


leſs on the other, they will be very well of ten 
ui twelve Fathoms on one fide, to fourteen or fifteen 
e the other ; common Paths for ſervice, ought ro 
con _ B3 be 
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be about two Foot. No Kitchen- Garden can ſucceed 
without a Conveniency of watering. | 


Sixth ARTICLE, 


FT Rees fit for Planting muſt have a clean ſhining 
Bark, Shoots long and vigorous , ſound Roorg, 
and proportinate to the Stem, not too hairy, ſtreight, 
and of one Stem. * 


Seventh ARTICLE, 


YO prepare a Tree for Planting, take off all the 
| hairy Roots, if they be dry, or dead, if not 
leave ſome ; preſervea few thick ones, but chiefly. th 
youngeſt and beſt, which have a more rediſh and live 
colour than the old ones, and muſt be Prun'd reaſon 
bly ſhort, only the bruis'd ends cut off on the lower fid: 
according to their thickneſs. In Dwarfs let the longel 
be not above eight or nine Inches, in high Standan 
about a foot. If Rants be not bruis'd in taking uy 
it's better to leave them longer; more may be allow! 
to Mulberries and Cherry-Trees; weak Trees, a 
cording to their thickneſs, may have three or fe 
Inches. If there be five or fix Roots ſpreadin 
* equally about the foot, and well placd, 't 
* enough. 1 


Eighth ARTICLE, 


F N order to plant well, you ſhould chuſe dry we 

ther, to the end that the Earth, being dry, 1 
cafily fill up between the Roots, 

The time to Plant Fruit-Trees, and all orher Tre 


that loſe their Leaves, which are equally * 
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from the end of September, to the beginning of March, 
and ſometimes both ſooner and later. In wet 
ground, the Spring is better than September, or 
Qober. 

© Let not the end of the Root be above a foot in 
the ground, cover the upper part of the Root with 
about eight Inches of Mould, then apply half rotten 
Dung thereon, laying on that a ſmall quantity of 
Earth, after which, apply Fern, Litter, or Straw 
thereon, which will keep the Roots warm in Win- 
ter, and moiſt in Summer. After the two Roots 
are Prun'd, cut the Stem to its deſigned length, be- 
fore you Plant it. | 
The proportion of the height of the Body of the 
WDwarf may be from 8 to 18 Inches. 

High Standards about 6 or 7 foot, in all Soils , let 
one of the Roots incline ſtraight downwards, bur, if 
doſſhible, ſpreading on each fide. 

Trampling or treading ſpoils ſmall Trees, but is 
ny to great ones, to ſecure them againſt the 
inds. 

Set not too deep in any ground, eſpecially in wet 
round, the ſhallower the better, and raiſe little Hills 
bove the Roots, as before directed. 

Wall- Trees muſt be diſtanc'd by the goodneſs of 
he Earth, and height of the Wall. It the Walls 
re 12 foot high, let one Tree ſhoot up to garniſh the 
op, between two to garniſh the bottom, planting 

em within 5 or 6 foot of each other. But for Walls 
f 6 or 7 foot high, the Trees may be Planted at a- 
but 9 foot diſtance. 


Ninth ARTICLE. 


Tis | 
Y, HIS relating all to Pruning, is referr'd to 
{rd the Fourth Part, which Treats largely on that 


zubject. 
84 Tenth 


""Y 
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Tenth ARTICLE. 


S to Eſpaliers or Wall-Fruits, the Branches 

ought to be Pallaſado'd or ſpread about May, 
by an otdetly diſpoſing of the Branches to the right 
and left, which incline to each fide to avoid confuſion, 
as alſo in reſpect of Barrenneſs, and to avoid croſſing 
one another. But Barrenneſs being the greateſt defect 
Croſſing muſt not be ſcrupled, when Barrenneſs can. 
not otherwiſe be avoided. 

Preſerve all the fine Branches which Peach - Tree 
ſhoot out, unleſs they prove ſo numerous as to cauſe 
confuſion. However, if neceſſity require, cut cloſe 
ſome of the moſt unruly Branches; likewiſe take away 
the Branches of falſe Wood, which ſometimes grow 
in the front of Pear Wall-Trees, as well as thok 
growing in the middle of Dwarfs, which is call'd th 
Trimming of Budds, or uſeleſs Branches. 


Eleventh ARTICLE. 


& HIS relates to the gathering, laying up, an 
ordering in the — 5 F * 


do not ripen upon the Tree; for which 1 referr yo 
to the Treatiſes upon this Subject, which are tl 
7th, 8th, and 9th Chapters of the 5th Book. 


Twelfth ARTICLE. 


HIS Article being only of Grafts, and Nuh 
tries, the Reader is referr'd to the 1175 Chapt! 
of the 5th Book, where the Author diſcouyſes 1 
large on theſe Suljetts 8 


* 


! 


* 


mu 
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Thirteenth AR TICLE, 


HIS relates to Kitchen Gardens, and the works 
of every Seaſon, which is alſo referr'd to the 


ht 10 2d, and 3d Chapters of the 6th Part, where the 
on, Reader will find ſeveral uſeful Calendars, and Alpha- 
ins beg of works to be done, relating to the Provitions 
> & ＋ 


for, and Products of every Month in the Year. 


— 


de CHAP. Iv. 
” F this the Author makes no other uſe, than to 


write a tedious enumeration of the ſeveral 
Qualifications requifite to a good Gardner; all 
which may be ſumm'd up into the following ſhort 
Character, iz. 

He ſhould be neither too Old, nor too Young, 
Vigorous and Active, of good Capacity and Experi- 
ence, of known Diligence and Honeſt, of good 
Nature and Affability; and no doubt bur theſe Qua- 
lifications will recommend him to any Perſon of Qua- 


_ 


The End of the Abſtratt of the Firſt 


art. 


OF 
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OF. . 
FRUIT-GAR DENS 
AND 


Kitchen-Gardens 


VOL. I. PART. Ii 


—y— — 


Shall here Treat of Four Thin g. 
1. Of the Conditions neceſlary to a good Frul 
and Kitchen-Garden. 
2. Of Earth in General. 
. How to Correct the Defects in Gardens ready 
* 
4. Of Cultivating Gardens, with an acconnt of the 
Soil proper for each ſort of Fruit. 


+ <t 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Conditions nece ſſary to a good Garden. 


HE Ground muſt be good, whatever the 
Colour be. 

2. The Situation muſt be favourable. 

2. A good Convenience for Water. 

4. The Ground to be upon a ſmall Riſing. 


np + BG) mt 
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5. Of an agreeable Figure, and good Entrance. 

6. Enclos'd with reaſonable high Walls. — 

7. The Acceſs to be eaſie and convenient. 

Let us now try whether theſe Articles, and the 
xecution of them, be grounded upon ſufficient Rea- 


[ Ol 


—7 — 


CHAP. II. Wn 
Of Earth in General. 


O contract our Author's many diſtinctions of 
2 & Sands and Earth, we ſhall reduce them to Fiye 
General Heads. 

Thoſe that are moderately fat, unctious, and ſtick- 
ing together, make ſtrong — | 

Others more inclining to it are Loomy Earth, ſuch 
as are extreme unctious make Clayey and heavy Earth, 
unfit for Culture. 

Of theſe ſome are black, red, white, and grey, 
but Colour is not very eſſential to the goodneſs of 
Soil, as we ſhall prove hereafter. 

The fourth is of the ſeveral ſorts of light and Sandy, 
which are of a hollow nature, and very proper towards 
the meliorating and manuring the heavygEarth before 
mention d. b 

The Firſt is of a Sandy, Limy nature, in which ge- 
Iverally ſpeaking moſt Trees thrive, beſt; and if it has 
a {mall mixture of Stones in it, we find no infury in 
that, but rather a benefit to the Roots of the Trees 
therein Planted. | 

The large Cherry-Trees of the Vail of Mount 
Morancy, and the fine Plumb-Trees of the Hills of 
Moudon, inform what Soil is proper for Cherries, 
and what for Plumbs. Somerimes in a ſmall compaſs 
of ground there ate veins of Earth .extremely diffe- 
rent; for Wheat grows well in many places, though 
| | cloſe 


he 
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cloſe by perhaps the ground is fit only for Rye, and 
ſo likewiſe for Grapes, and other Fruits. And many 
things ſucceed well in England, which will not thriy 
in France: And ſo on the Contrary. | 


0 
— 

n * 

= *« 


CHAP. III. 
Of the neceſſary Conditions requiſite to 4 good 
a. | 


1. F TS production muſt be vigorous, and numerous, 
2. It muſt eaſily recover it ſelf, when worn out. 

3. It muſt have no ill taſte, or ſcent in it. 

4. It muſt be atleaſt 3 foot in depth. 

5. Free from great ſtones, and eaſie to Till. 

6. Neither ro moiſt nor too dry. 

Which Maxims I explain in the following Sections, 
VIZ. | 
Firſt, The firſt proof of a good Earth is, when of 
it ſelf it produceth Trees having vigorous and nume- 
rous Branches, where the Plants grow with large thick 
Leaves, and the Trees grow up in few years. 
Secondly, The ſecond proof of good Earth is, that 


it eaſily repairs what injuries it ſhall receive by great 
Droughts, great Moiſture, or long Nouriſhment of 


Foreign Plants, tho* much depends upon the fituation, 
Therefore take it as a Maxim, that no Earth can be 
faid to be good, which ſhews not its Fertility by its 


Productions, and is-likewiſe able to recover it ſelf 


when brought low. Theſe are the Earths for Fruit, 
Gardens. As for Kitchen-Gardens, I do grant, that 
having a full ſupply of Dung, and Water, the In- 
duftrious Gard'n:r may do Miracle. 

Thirdly, The goodneſs of the Earth does alſo con- 
fiſt ip having neither ſmell, nor taſte ; fince all our 
Fruits and Legymes will infallibly be tainted with 
5 | whatever 
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whatever is ill or unſavoury in that kind; a convin- 
cing proof of which, are thoſe Wines that taſte of th 
Soil. je. | 

The taſte and ſmell may be tried by ſmelling to a 
handful of it, or ſoaking it in Water, and ſtraining it 
thro? a Linen Cloth. TN | 

Legumes _ not ſo muchnicety, becauſe the boy- 
ling throws off what might be unpleafing to the taſte. 

Fourthly, A farther enquiry into good Earth, is to 
ound the depth of the ground, to try if it be at leaſt 
2 foot of as good Mould as the top is; and if (with 
long uſe) this Earth become almoſt worn out, you 
may recover it, by throwing what lay at the bottom 
p to the top. | 

Without this choice of ſufficient depth of Earth, 
your Trees and Legumes will grow yellow and ſick, 
any of them periſh, and after five or ſix years pati- 
ice, when you expect the benefit, you'l be oblig'd 
o be at the expence of a new Plantation. | 

Fifthly, A good Earth, without being too light, ought 
o be eaſie to Cultivate, pretty free from great Stones; 
f there's but a few, they do little or no harm. 

Light Moulds do very much multiply the Roots of 
Plants, by drinking in the Rains, and Watering, and 
Wnakes eaſie paſſage for the Roots to run in; they are 
lſo eaſily impregnated and kept warm by the Sun, 
vd conſequently quick in production. | 
Earth which is too — and cuts like Loomy 
r ſtiff ground, is apt to cloſe and grow hard, to 


its 

ch a degree, that Rains or Watering will ſcarce 
it. Moak into them; ſuch Earth is naturally inclin'd to 
at oottenneſs, is cold and backwards in productions, 


eeps a continual moiſture at bottom, apt to ſplit and 
rack in great heats, inſomuch that they are incapa- 
le of Culture, prejudicial to Trees and Plants that 
are newly taken Root, by uncovering ſome, and 
reaking others. 


but 
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© But all ſuch Grounds as are ſo ſtiff, are pernicio 
© to Trees, without care be taken, which in all Plan 
ing ought to be very high ( nay rather )on the top d 
© the Ground, than in it, raifing a ſufficient quanti 
© of good Earth to the Roots of each Tree, ſo thy 
< when the Roots of the Trees ſhoot, they have th 
© benefit of the beſt Earth that lies on the top of th 
Ground, and are not confin'd in the wet Ear 
19 © which the nature of the ground produces, as the 
Mi. would be when planted low in all thoſe ſorts 

ul © Grounds. But there is an excellent Method for M; 
* nuring and Meliorating of ſuch Grounds, by digging 
© it up in the Winter, and laying on a Coat of a ce 
© tain ſort of Dung call'd Street-Soil; as is explain! 
© more at large in the 5th Page of the Firſt Part. 

We come now to the Cure of the DefeQts of 
Earth too light and dry. 

The Firſt Expedient is to remove as much of th; 
Sandy Earth as will amount to 3 foot deep, and : 
terwards fill that up with as good Earth as you ca 
bet, of a ſtifter nature, with a good mixture of Co 

ung. 5 EF 
| 415 for the removing of ſuch dry Earth as the A 
*hor deſcribes, undoubtedly the Directions may b 
good for a Prince's Pocket; but this being defign! 
For the publick good, and for the uſe of all hond 
Country Gentlemen, it may be accompliſh'd withou 
that Charge; viz. In bringing in a certain quat 
*ity of more ſolid Earth mixt with Cow-dung, . 
mix with the other Earth, which will conduce mud 
cto the improvement of it. 4 

The Second is to keep the Cultivated Places ſome 
what lower than the Walks, thar the Water whid 
falls upon them, may run into that Ground. 

Or, Thirdly, throw into thoſe Cultivated Places al 
the Snow which ſhall happen to lie upon the Walks 
and other parts near at hand, during the wan 
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Whereas 


In Cold Countires light Earth is to be perferr'd, be- 
zuſe tis made warm by a ſmall Heat; but on the con- 
ary in Hot Countries a ſtrong fat Soil is beſt, the 
eat not ſo eaſily penetrating, or drying up the Plants. 
who pitch upon a fertile 
vil, without taſte, ſufficiently deep, moderately 
ght, pretty free from Stones, neither too ſtrong and 
oiſt, nor too light and dry. 


Therefore happy are th 


CHAP. IV. 
Of other Terms ns'd in diſcourſiug of Earth. 


Of vorn- out Earth. 


HE moſt fruitful Earth will in time be worn 
out by the multitude of its productions; I 
ean ſuch as are forced upon it: but where it bears 
hat is only natural and voluntary, as the ground of 
good Meadow, it ſuffers no detriment ; but when 
du go about to force it to 
heat, or any Grain that is a ſtranger to it, you't 
on find it to flacken and abate of its Crop, and in 
2 end grow poor, and want help to put it into 
art again. 


oduce Saint-Foin, 


iments we have perſuaded our Friends 
o praQtiſe, with great ſucceſs. 

Sometimes there lies water about three foot 'under- 
round, as it commonly happens at the bottoms of 
fails, or where there lies a good black Sand; this 
ater is naturally -rais'd to the top, always keeping 
he Earth in good temper for production. 
n the contrary, water lying within a foot, or ſome- 
hat more, being their ftopt by Chalk, Stone, or 
if Clay ; if ſome way be nor found to diſcharge 
is water, the Soil will grow cold, rotten, and ſtark 


1 
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All Earth according to the different quantities and 
kinds of Salt wherewith it abonnds, ſhoots forth ſe. 
veral' different kinds of Plants, ſometimes altogether 
and at the ſame time: witneſs the Ground of good 
Meadows. The like may be ſaid of Grounds Jong 
us'd for Vineyards, Woods, Foreſts, Orchards, Oe. 
which when deſtroy'd, we cannot expect that they 
ſhould ſucceed again with the ſame Plants, becauſe 
it's too much waſted. But it may do well for ſmallet 
Plants, as Pot-Herbs, Peaſe, Beans, Cc. In this 
the Gard*ner muſt ſhew his skill, in knowing what 
Plants ſhould ſucceed each other. But if he ſhould 
be oblig d to Plant new Trees, in the room of others 
that are dead, then there is ſome work to be done; 
of which hereafter. The manner of imploying Earth 
you will find more at large in the Treatife of Kit! 
chen · Gardens. | | 


Of Fallow-Earth. 


Fallow, or Earth that lies at reſt, is ſuch as is left 
unempley d, in order to recover and re-eſtabliſh its 
former fruitfulneſs; whether by the Influence of thx 
Stars, or Rains, I determine not ; but *ris plain that 
good Earth having been much impair, if laid Fallow, 
and a little Dung laid thereon, or Straw burnt upol 
it, will eaſily recover its natural Fertility. 


Of Tranſported Earth. 


This Expedient of Tranſporting Earth is ſeldom 
us'd, unleſs when a Garden is to be made in a place 
where there is none that is good, ſuch Earth dos 
really improve by thus removing of it, and is evident; 
which proceeds either from the Air, or elſe by ma 
king of it loofer, and more penetrable to the * 
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ſe- Of New Earth. 


oof New Earth is ſuch as never-ſerv'd to the Nouriſh- 
ng vent of any Plant, viz. ſuch as lies Three Foot deep, 
rr as far as you can go, if it be really Earth; or elſe 


Earth that has been a long time built upon, tho' for- 
merly it did bear Plants, both which ſorts are ex- 
eamly good both for Plants, and Trees. Or likewiſe 
Earth out of ſome Rich Paſture Ground, of a Sandy 
Loamy Nature, where Cattle have beena long time fed, 


ulaß is of excellent uſe for moſt forts of Plants, eſpecially if 
er it has been thrown up in heaps to meliorate, and have 
ecken the Winter Froſts, it will be ſo much the better. 


Of the Colour of good Fart 5. 


There is good and bad of almoſt all Colours, but 
tis the b/ackifh gray that pleaſeth moſt, and has had 
he approbation of former Ages. I have often met 
ith reddiſh and whitiſh Earths that have been incom- 
parable, but ſeldom any quite white that deſerv'd 
hat Character. There is ſome that is black on the 
op of Hills, and alſo in Vales, which is only a dead 
arth ; the moſt certain Argument of it's goodneſs, 
5 the Strength, Vigour, Beauty, and Largeneſs of the 
Plants and Hearbs that it produceth. 


* 


a 


ace | | 13 

by Of the Situation of Gardens. 

nM; | | 
WAS to a Kitchen Garden, little Vallies or low 


Grounds are to be preferred to all other Situ- 
tions, and have commonly all the advantages that 
an well be defir'd, the Mold eaſie and of ſufficient 

E . .. Cepth; 
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= Of the Expoſure of Gardens, and what may | 


depth, *ris fatten d by the Neighbouring Hills: Le. 


gumes grow here; Eaſie and plenty Warerings are a 


hand. But then they are liable to Inundarions , hy 
which A paragus, Artichoaks, Strawberries, &c. are ut 
A roy'd, when they come to be long over 
flow'd. 

As for Fruit-Gardens, certainly Ground Moderate 
ly dry, and indifferent high are the beſt, providel 
it be good in it ſelf, and deep enough. * 

If Choice Fruits grow not ſo large on ſuch Grounds 
yet it is recompenced in the beauty of the Colou 
goodneſs of Taſt, and Forwardneſs. How deliciou 
are the Winter Thorns, Bergamots, Lanſac, Petit 
Oins, Louis Bonnes, &c. growing upon an elevatel 
Ground, compar'd to thoſe in a Meadow-grount 
which ſhews the importance of the Situation of Frui 
Gardens. But for Fruits and Legumes, nothing i 
better than a riſing Ground, if good in it ſelf, ti 
Waters above conſtantly waſhing, but not ſtaying ul 
on it, affords it a propet temper, the Sun perfor | 
ing its part, and freeing it from the danger of coli 
which Marſhy are Grounds always ſubject to, 
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CHAP. VI. 


good or ill in either of them 


Here are Four ſorts of Expoſitions, Eaſt, We 
South, and North. Theſe Terms among Gan 
ners, ſignifſie the contrary to what they do with G0 
graphers : For the Gard'ner only intends thoſe Pan 
or Walls of the Garden upon which the Sun direct) 
thines, and in what manner it ſhines the whole Day; 
either as to the whole, or as to ſome ſides of ir. 
for inſtance, 
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If the Sun at his Riſing, and all the firſt half of the 
Day, continues to ſhine upon one ſide, that is the 
Eaſt ſide; that upon which the Sun ſhines the latter 
half part of the Day is Weſt ; that part where it 
ſhines longeſt in the whole Day is the South; and that 
fide on which ir ſhines leaſt, is the North. *Tis 
true, that whatever Situation a Garden is in, it.muſt 
have all the Aſpects of the Sun, except ſuch as lie 
againſt Hills, or the fides of Mountains ; ſome have 
the riſing, others the ſetting Sun: But for ſuch as 
are firuated upon open Plains, the difference of the 
Expoſure is not ſo ſenſible. | 

If you! Garden be of ſtrong Earth, and conſequent- 
ly Cold, the South Expoſure is beſt. 

If it be Light and Hot, then the Eaſt is to be pre- 

ferr d: A Southern Expoſition is often ſubjeQt to great 
Winds, from the middle of Azgx/?, to the middle of 
Ofober , for which the Stalk ; as the Virgoales, Vert 
Longues, St. Germines, &c. ſuffer much; others do 
better reſiſt the Winds, as the Thorny-Pears, Ambe tte, 
La Chaſſeries, Dry-Martins, &c. 
_ * Note. That where the Author ſpeaks of the Vir. 
* goules, Vert-Longnes, St. Germines, &c. Planted 
Standards, it's to be underſtood in reference to 
„France; for here in England they require a good 
„South Wall; for if they are planted either Stan- 
= 2 or Dwarfs, it's very rare that they ſuc- 
The Eaſtern Expoſure is ſubject to North. Eaſſ 
Winds, which withers the Leaves and new Shoots, 
eſpecially of Peach. Trees, blowing down much Ker» 
nel, and Stone. fruit; moreover the Eaſtern Wall-trees 
have little benefit of the Rains, which ſeldom come 
but from the Weſt. | | 

The Weſtern Expoſure dreads the NorthWeſt 
Winds in the Spring, and the Autumn Winds, thoſe 
throwers down of Fruits. | 
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« As for the Northern Aſpect here in Englund, we 
« find it moſt proper for Baking Fruits, efpecially 
ce Peers: alſo ſome forts of Plumbs, and More/la Cher. 
« rjes may be Planted there, to fucceed the Cherries 
« planted in other Expoſures. | 1 
tn ſhort, - all Expoſitions have their perfections, 
and imperfections; we muſt take our beſt advantage 
of the firſt, and uſe our beſt skill to defend our ſelves 


againſt the laſt. | 


- 
Ne EE 


_ 


- "CHAP. VU. 
Of the Conveniencies of Waterings for Gardens. 


H E Spring and Summer are ſubje& to great 
Heats, and Schorchings; for which reaſon, the 
Legumes or Plants of that Seaſon, acquire the large- 
neſs, thickneſs, fweetneſs, and delicacy which they 
ought to have; but will be always bitter, hard, and in- 
ſipid, unleſs helpt by long Rains, which are very un- 
certain; or elſe plentiful Waterings, which we ought 
to have at command : And therefore thro' ſmall Plants, 
as Strawberries, Greens, Peaſe, Beans, Sallads, Cc. 
may be ſupplied by Rain, yet Artichoaks of a year or 
two's growth muſt have a Pitcher two or three times 
2 week to every Root, or elſe Grats will annoy them; 
the Heads will be ſmall, hard, and dry, and the Suck: 
ers will only produce Leaves. | 
During Seven or Eight Months, there is generally 
a neceſſity of. watering all that grow in Kitchen-Gar- 
dens, except Aſparagus. But April and May being 
the two Months for blaſting, and drought, there is 
often a neceſſity of Watering every new planted Tree, 
nay ſometimes thoſe that have . green Fruit, 
eſpecially if the Earth be dry and light, may be wa 
tered till Azg:z/?, leaſt the Fruit prove ſmall, ſtony, 
and not palatable. . | 1 
2 
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The moſt common, but worſt of Waterings is 
that of Wells; *cis true, they are neceſſary, where no 
berter can be had ; bur Rain-water, or Rivers, or a 
Canal, or Pond well ſtored with Pipes, to diſtribute, 


water into the ſeveral parts of a Garden, are the Soul - 
of Vegetation. ; | 


CAP VIII, andIX.. 
That the Garden ought to, be partly upon 4 Le- 
vel, 67 4 Pleaſant Figure, and well plac d 


Entrance. 
Oh inequlities are troublefome to Gardens, 
the overflowings of Rains cauſing great diſor , 
ders, and much trouble to repair them; {mall uneven- 
neſſes do no great harm, rather good in a dry Earth; 
and yet in Gardens too much inclining to drought, or 
that lie high, and of a perfect Level, twill be proper 
to allow them a little inequality, ſuch a one as may 
be unperceiveable, and yet continue in all the South- 
ern Walks, that the Water that in them is of no uſe, 
may fall to repleniſh the Roots of the Trees, Cc. 

The beſt Figure for a Fruit or Kitchen Garden, and 
moſt convenient for Culture, is a beautiful Square of 
ſtraight Angles, being once and a half, if not twice ſo 
long as tis broad, vig. From Forty yards, ro Twenty, 
or Twenty Four; from Eighty yards, to Thirty Six, 
or Forty; from one Hundred and Sixty yards, to 
Eighty, one Hundred, or one Hundred and Twenty; 
for from Squares it's moſt eaſie to raife uniform Beds 
of Strawberries, Artechoaks, Aſparagus, &c. or of 
Cheruil, Parſly, &c. which cannot well be done in an 
irregular Figure. : 1 

If the Kitchen Garden be large, the Entrance 
ſhould be juſt in the 9 of chat part which = 

3 e 
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the moſt extent, as appears by the Figure at the point 
A. in order to face an Alley, which being of the 
fl whole length of the Garden, will appear ſtately, by 
N dividing of the whole length of the Ground into two 
equal parts, each of theſe compoſing Squares or Plots 
| too long in proportion to their breadth, mult be ſub: 
| divided into ſmaller parts, b 
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The Entrance would not appear ſo well in one of 
the broad ſides, as Letter B. BY 

When under a neceſſity, I have made fine Gardens 
which have had the Entrance at one of the Cornets; 
ſuch is the Kitchen Garden at Rombouz/let, and yet no 
body finds fault, becauſe the Entrance faces a fine MW « 
Alley, bordered all along with Eſpaliers, or my 


full of Fruit. Y 
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And tho' this Figure be not the moſt perfect, yet 
] have made a fine Kitchin-Garden of 220 yards in 
length, and 120 broad, reſembling the Figure of a 
Lozenge; and tho? the Entrance has been made in 
the middle of the narroweſt fide A, yet *ris not eafie 
to dinguiſh ſo ſmall an irregularity ; for tho* the 
Angles are not equal, it nevertheleſs hinders the 
Plars from ſeeming perfect in their proportion. 


Dal. 


Lind 


* 
n 
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2 C H AP. X, and XI. 


A Garden muſt be well inclos d with W alls, and 
not far diſtant from the Houſe, 


all well garniſhed, Dwarfs well ordered, and 

- vigorous; all ſorts of good Fruits of every Sea- 
ſon, fine Beds and Plats furniſhed with all forts of Le- 
gumes, clean Walks of proportionable largeneſs, neat 
Borders well fill'd with uſeful things, a well-con- 
triv'd variety of what is neceſſary in a Kitchen-Gar- 
den (for all Seaſons) theſe are the things that we 
ought to have in our Gardens, and ſetting aſide all 
manner of Proſpects, a Garden ought to be incloſed 
with Walle; for beſides the ſhelter they afford againſt 
troubleſome Winds, and Spring Froſts, it is impoſ- 
fible to have early Legwmes, and fine Fruits without 
the help of them; beſides many things that would 
ſcarce be able to grow in the hotteſt part of Summer, 
are affected by the favour of a Wall. 

In ſhort, Walls are ſo neceſſary, that to multiply them, 
make as many little Gardens near the great one as I 
can, whereby I have more Wall-Fruit, and better ſhelter, 

Thoſe Perſons who have ſeveral Gardens, *tis ne- 
ceſſary that thoſe for Flowers and Shrubs, we mean the 
Parterr's ſhould face the om aſpect of the Houſe 
tor nothing can be more Charming, than to ſee at all 
C 4. : times 
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times on that fide an agreeable variety of a ſucceſſion 
of Flowers; therefore without prejudicing the Par. 


terre, we place our Garden in the beſt ground we can 


find near the Houſe, of a convenient acceſs. 

Such as can have but one Garden, it will be far better 
to employ it in Fruits and Legwmes, than inox and Graſs 
plats; in ſuch a caſe, if the Garden he indifferent large, 
*tw1ll be convenient to take the neareſt part of it for x 
Parterre, leaving the reſt for things of hind neceſſity, 

It the place be not large, then make no Parterre, 


but reſolve to employ it in Plants for uſe, placing the 


moſt pleaſant part of the Kitchen Garden moſt in 
fight of the Houſe. A fine well plac'd Arbor for 
ſhelter in caſe of a ſtorm, or to yeiw the Culture of 


the Ground, will not do amiſs. 


— 


„ * 2 
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CHAT xn 


How to Correct defective Ground, either as to quis 
5 lity, or want of quantity. 


Particulars. 

1. Bad Earth. 8 

2. Indifferent. fo. 

3. Indifterent good, but not enough of it. 

4. To have no Earth at all. „ 

5. Tho' the Earth be never ſo good, yet the great 
moiſture to which it may be ſubject, may make it in 
capable of imptovement by Culture. 
1. If the Earth be defective, for that it ſtinks, ot 
is meer dead, watery Loom, or elſe ſtony, gravelly, 
or full of Pebbles, or only dry Sand. In this Caſe it 
muſt be taken away to the depth of Three foot in the 
principal places of the Garden, viz. for Trees, and 
ſong rooted Plants, and Two Foot for leſſer Fall 


T1 HE defects of Earth may be reduced to Five 


* 
« 
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lling it up with the belt Mould you can get; and if 
his be intended for the Garden next the Houſe, it 
dught to lie two or three Foot lower than the Houſe, 
from whence there ought to be a Balluſters, with 
ſome ſteps to come down into this Garden, which 
is a great Ornament, | 

* Bur as to what has been ſaid heretofore, as re. 
© lating to a Prince's Pocket, this may do very well, 
but the Charges being. ſo great, it will be beſt to 
uſe the aforcſaid Directions, in bringing in a cer- 
tain quantity of Dung and Earth of a more agreeable 
temper, to intermix therewith, | I 
As to the Second Caſe, in which the Ground ha- 
ing a ſufficient depth, yet the Earth is nevertheleſs 
ur indifferent; either too dry and light, or roo rough 
and moiſt, or elſe too much worn out; in this caſe, 
are muſt be taken to mend it by mixing new Earth 
ith it, with this caution, that you mix loomy Earth 
ith what is too light, and ſandy mould, with that 
hich is too tough, and that which is really good, 
ith that which is worn out, unleſs you intend -it 
ould recover it ſelf by reſt. 
* *And as for improving of it by Dung, obſerve that 
all moiſt Dung, ſuch as Cow-Dung, is prope to be 
mixt with light Earth, and Dung of a light na- 
—_ to be mixt with heavy Clay, 'or Cold loomy 
e „„ 
3. If it be really good, but not enough of it to 
ake Three Foot deep, you muſt conſider whether 
he top of the Earth be of ſufficieut heighth; if it be, 
hen all that is naught muſt be removed, and good 
added, to make up the depth requird. Mo 

If the waters are naturally in the Eartb, they muſt 
either be tutn'd afide at a diſtance, . by Gutters, or 
Drains ; or elſe you muſt raiſe the whole P/ats, or 
only the great Beds upon ridges, making deep Fur- 
ows to ſerve for Paths. © 
"1A | : | If 
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Earth, and making Gutters or Drains to carry it off. 
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If theſe moiſtures are only occafion'd by Seat 
Rains, you muſt uſe the ſame Remedy, by raifing the 


* 3 


CHAP. XIII. 


; His Chapter treats of the Slopings, Raiſing 
. and Fallings in a Garden, and is judged to be 
© oft no uſe, by reaſon of the infinite varieties which 
are to be found in Grounds, and for which no cer: 
© tain Directions can be laid down, 


( 


— 


CH AP. XIV, XY, XVI, and XVII. 


Of the Diſtribution of the Ground of a Fruit 
Kitchen-Garden. 


Good Kitchen Garden ought to plentiful i 
its productions, agreeable to the Eye, and cc 
venient for Walks and Culture. To which purpok 
it ſhould be employ'd with all the good order ani 
prudence that may be, with Plants and Seeds ſuitd 
to the ſeveral parts of it: It muſt be diſtributed int 
convenient Squares or Plats, with walks very neat 
well placed, and of ſuitable fize, which muſt new 
be narrower than five or fix Foot, be the Garden neu 
ſo ſmall; and ought not to exceed Eighteen « 
Twenty, be the Kitchen Garden never ſo large. 
In a ſmall Garden, the Entrance ought to be in ti 
midſt of that breadth, with only one Walk of aboul 


* The Author enlargeth farther, about the diffet 
* ence of Wals, which is Judged needleſs ; as all 
„hat he adds farther in this Chapter, relating! 
+* E/palhiers, which is nothing advantageous to , | 

“ Reqdd 
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Reader, and not fit to be put in practice in Exg/and, 
according to the method us d in France, where 
Eſpalliers are more frequent than Walls. | 
For a Garden of Twenty or Twenty. Four yards, 
hether the Entrance be at the middle or on one ſide; 
both Caſes the works ought to be Seven Foot broad, 
y Eight or Nine, in that which is parallel to the 
ont of the Houſe, 


F'Y 


CHAP. XVIII, and XIX. 


T HESE Coon Treats of Gardens of vari- 
ous Sizes, from Thirty to Forty Lards; from 
Fifty to Sixty, and fo on, proceed ing to Gardens 
of an extraordinary ſize, but the Directions are 
judg'd to be of very little or no uſe. 


— 


— 


CHAP. XX, and XXI. 


the manner of Cultivating Fruit-Gardens 
and of Tillage. 


F we would have our Trees particularly our Dwarfs 
and tall Standards, well ted, very vigorons, and 
greeable to fight, we muſt take Care. 

1. That they be not too near one another. 

2. That no ſorts of Plants be near them, which 
ay inwardly ſteal their nouriſhment, or outwardly 
inder the refreſhings and helps they are to receive 
y Rain, or Dew. 

Take care to keep the Earth always light and clean, 
nd therefore often Cutivated, that the Earth may be 
ouriſhed both by the Rains, Sun, and Dews, To 
hich end, we muſt be careful to till, amend, and 
leanſe the Ground, as often as it requires. 


What 
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What Tillage is. 07 


Tillage is a moving or ſtirring, which being pe 
form'd on the top of the Ground, enters to a certi 
depth, and makes the lower and upp: jars chuup 

lace. | 7 „ 
y Earth that is hot and dry, muſt be Tit d in Su 
mer time, either a little before, or whilſt it Rains, 
ſoon after, or when there is likely hood of more 1 
which time, you can neither Till too often, nor tg 
deep; but (by the Rule of Contraries) they mu 
ſeldom be TI d in very hot weather, unleſs they | 
water'd immediatly after. x + 2 

Earth that is cold, ftrong, and moiſt, muſt ney 
be Ti/Pd in time of Rain, but rather during the grey 
eſt Heats. 

But we find that there are ſeveral Grounds th 
will not work till after Rains; at which time it's f 
baſt time for Tilling, and bringing it into Order. 

The frequent T//:7gs hinder part of the goodneſs 
the Earth from being waſted by the growth and nq 
riſhment of ill Plants; but theſe Tillings are n 
wholly ſufficient, unleſs care be taken to Hoe and Pu 
up thoſe ill Weeds which uſually grow in Summ 
and Autumn, and multiply without end, if ſuffe 
to run to Seed. But (by the by) you muſt know, tt 
in the times that Trees bloſſom, and Vines ſhod 
Tillage is very dangerous. | | 

To dry Earths, I allow a large Culture or Tilla 
at the entrance of Winter, and the like as ſoon as 
paſt ; that the Snows and Rains of the Winter a 
Spring may eafily fink into the Earth. But to ſtroq 
and moiſt Earth I allow but ſmall Tillage in Ofobe 
only to remove the Weeds and ſtay to give them 
large one at the end of April, or beginning of My 
when the Fuit is perfectly Knit, and the great Md 
ſtures over. IA 1 

Rai 
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Rain water ſel dom finks above a Foot deep, but 
-arer of Snow Two er Three Foot, as being much 
avier than Rain-water, and as it melts ſlowly and 
y degrees from the undermoſt part of the Maſs of 
now, ſo it ſoaks with more eaſe, not being hindred 
the Wind or Sun. | f 
Therefore I dread much Snow upon ſtrong moiſt 
rounds, and order it to be remov'd from about the 
uit. Trees. So in dry Earth ] gather it as a Maga- 0 
ne of moiſture to the Southern Expoſitions. 


5 


- 
„ 1 8 * 


CHAP. XXII, agd XX III. 


Of Amendments, or Improvements and 
Dungs. 


A Mendments ate a bettering and improving of 

Earth, which improvement is made with all forts 
Dungs, according to the temper and employment 
the Earth. As for Inſtance there muſt be a great deal 
Dung to produce Por-herbs, which grow abundantly 
a ſhort time, and quickly fueceed each other in a 
all compaſs of Ground. On the other ſide, Trees 
zuire but little or none for their Nouriſhment, be- 
ſe being ſo long a growing, they make but inconfi- 


hoc able productions, compar'd to the Ground they 

e up; and tho' they remain Tong in the ſame 
lla ee, yet by the help of their roots, which ſtretch to 
a right and left, they make a ſhift to pick up fat 


near the nouriſhment that is fit for them. 


on No ſince the great defects of Earth are too much 
vob iſture, coldneſs, and heavineſs, alſo lightneſs; and 
em inclnation to parcking, ſo amongſt Dune, ſome 
fat and cooling, as that of Oxer, and Cows, | 
Mal <'S hot and light, as that of Sheep, Horſes, and 


yeons, Cc. And whereas the Remedy muſt have 
Virtues 


. 
_ — 
— 


= 
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light Earths, to make them Hatter and cloſer, 
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Virtues contrary to the Diſtemper it is to Cure; thi 
fore hot and dry Dungs muſt be us'd in cold, mol 
heavy Earths, and Oxen and Coto-Dung in lean 


Not that theſe two ſorts, tho* the principal; 
the only materials for amendment of Earth, for y 
on Farm-Lands, all ſorts of Stuffs, Linen, Fla 
Skin, Bones, Nails, Hoofs of Animals, Dirt, Ulti 
Excrements, Wood, Fruit, Leaves, Aſhes, Str; 
all manner of Corn or Grains, Soot, c. In ſha 
all that is upon or in the Earth (except Srones ; 
Minerals) ſerve to amend and better it. 

The reſt of this Chapter our Author makes uſe 
© in Philoſophizing, which is little to our purp 
* who have regard only to his experience, and mat 
© of Fact; we proceed therefore to that of Dungs, 


Of Dungs. 

In Dungs there are two peculiar properties; 
is to fatten the Earth, and —— it more Fruith 
the other to produce a certain ſenfiblezhear, capi 
of praducing ſome conſiderable effect. The la 
ſeldom found but in Horſe and Mule Dung, ne 
made, and ſtill a little moiſt; which indeed i; 
wonderful uſe in our Gardens in the Winter; itt 
animating and enlivening all things, and perform 
the Office which the heat of the Sun does in $ 
mer; for being laid in Couches, it affords us all 
Novelties of the Spring; as Cucumbers, Radil 
{mall Salads, and Melons, and all theſe long bel 
Nature can afford them. In great Froſts it ſup 
us with Greens and Flowers, and which is very 1 
= Aſparagus. | 

When tis old, the heat being wholly paſt, 
not rotten, it preſerves from the Cold what the! 
might deſtroy, and therefore tis us'd in Winte 
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cover Fig: Trees, Artichoaks, Succory, Sallery, Cc. 
all of great value in Gard ning; and after all, being 
rotten, it ſerves to amend the Ground, 

The time for Amendments is from the beginning of 
November, till towards the end of March, becauſe this 
Dung would be of no uſe in the Earth, if the Rains did 
ot rot it; ſuch as is us d at other times, only grows 
dry and muſty, and fo far from being Kind, that tis 
pernicious and fatal to Vegetables ; for where there is 
a large quantity of it, a multitude of large white Worms 
breed in it, -which gnaw all the tender things they 
cet withal. Now fince the Winter is the only fir 
ime for amendment, our Garden muſt nor loſe any 
part of it, neither minding the Quarters of the Moon, 
or the Winds, whatever they be, they being only 
roubleſome and uſeleſs Obſervations: and fit only to 
et off a viſionary and talkative Gard®ner. 

Sometimes there is a neceſſity of Dunging largely 
ind pretty deep in the Ground, and ſometimes tis 
enough to turn the top lightly. 

I look upon Sheep's dung as the beſt of all Dunes, 
ind moſt promoting fruitfulneſs in all ſorts of Earth, 
he Treatiſe of Orange Trees will ſhew more particu- 
y how I value it above all others; La Poudret, and 
he Dung of Pigeons and Poultry I ſeldom uſe, the 
ne is too ſtinking, and the other is full of little Fleas 
ery prejudical to Plants. 

The Leaves of Trees rotted in ſome moiſt place, 
Ire rather Soil than Dung; and are better ſpread to 
_ Earth from parching, than to warm the infide 
df it. 

Terreou, or Soils, that Dung, which having ſerv'd 
or Couches, or Hort-Beds, is conſum'd to that de- 
Free, that it becomes a ſort of Mould; which then 
$ employ'd no longer for Dung to fatten, bpt like 
arth for ſmall Plants, that may be laid Seven or 


ight Inches deep upon new Buds, for Sallads, Ra- 
| diſhes 
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chop by heat, by which the Seed would dry up, an 
in ſuch caſe, tis us'd to preſerve the moiſture ob 
tain'd by Tillage, and Waterings, and to hinder the 
Birds from picking, of the new Seeds. 


. *. Aſhes of all ſorts, would be of great uſe in Amend 
ments, if we had enough of them; but that not being 


© Trees. 


tal, to preſerve the vigorous, and recover the infirm! 
wi 


Dung to be allow'd each, and where it ſhould be laid 


diſhes, and Legumes, that are to be tranſported, 0 
to remain, as Me/lons, Cucumbert, hatd Lettuce, Oe 
about Two Inches thick. It is al ſo laid over Earth 
new ſown at Spring, and in Summer, when they an 
too dry of themſelves, and are ſubject to harden ani 


not be able to get thro* the hardneſs of the Earth; 


8 we uſe them only about the feet of ſome Fy 
oe, x RI 

Some value Turf for Amendments, but I look up 
it as only fit to produce of it ſelf, not to make an othe 
Earth Fruitful. I have a great value for the Earthu 
der the Turff, as *tis new Earth, never wrought, an 
conſequently fruitful, and good for Fruit- Trees 
or elſe ſo, after the ſame manner as I have caus| 
Dungs to be einploy'd for deep Amendments. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Whether it be proper to Dung Trees. 
© FOR the Reſolution of which Point, our Exp Nl 
7 enced and Learned Author propoſes Five Querid 
to thoſe Gentlemen who aſſert 'tis proper to Dun 
1. Whether they mean all ſorts of Trees ? 
2, Whether Fruit Trees only? £1.08 
2. Whether, it Fruit-Trees, they mean all in gen 
hether they have a Rule for the quantity 0 


5. Whethel 


= 
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5. Whether they ſhould be Dung d in all forts of 
Earibs Good and Bad? _, | 

After all the Anſwers that can poſſible be ſuppo- 
ſed ro be given to theſe Queries, he gives a full and con- 
vincing Confutation of them, as the effect of his many 
years great Experience, and thereby proving it wholly 
mproper to Dung Trees; no not fo much as the Infirm, 
t whom he gives the following Character, viz. An 
nfirm Pear- Tree is not always concluded ſo by reaſon 
of its producing yellow Shoots, ſince ſome that are very 
rigorous produce Leaves of that colour; only they are 
uch upon which ſome old Branches die, or ſuch, of 
hich the ends of the new Shoots wither, or produce 
zone at all; or continue Scabby, full of Cankers and 
Moſs, yer bloſſom extremely but little of the Nuit 
nits, and that which does, remains ſmall, ftony ,and 
ad. But when the Tree chances to produce large 
ellow Shoots, which often happens to ſome Pears 
ratted upon Qarnce-ſlocks, which being Planted in a 
ry Ground, are notwithſtanding ina good Condition; 
is defect of yellow Leaves, proceeding from ſome 
t the principal Roots lying level with the Ground, 
hereby they are parched by the great Heat of the 
mmer. | | | 
An account of the Diſeaſes of Trees he gives at 
rge in the Fifth Part. 3 


a. Dn” PR 


— —„— mn. 
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| ' CHAP. XXV. 
ett [bat ſort of Earth is moſt proper for every kind of 
Dun Fruit-Tree- 


| | HE Wildings of Pear-Trees, —_— e 

ven thoſe call'd Paradice, Plunb-Irees, and Fig 
gen” er, agree well with all ſorts of Earth, hot and 
rm yy, cold and moiſt, provided the Ground be deep 
ty 08 0ugh, vis. Two Foot and a half, or Three Foot. 
ay D Fig 
ethd 
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Fig- Trees require much leſs; uince. Trees thin 
not in dry light Ground, ſome growing yellow: 
monde and Peaches thrive better in this than in ſtroll 
Earth, which makes them too ſubje& to Gum; ſuf 
ſtrong Eart hs are fitter for P/umbs, ſmall bitter Cf 
ries, Goosberries, Rasberry Buſhes, &c. Vines thi 
and produce better Grapes in certain dry Groun 
than in ſtrong cold Earths ; Cherries thrive pretty we 
in light Ground. a 
Earth has not the ſame effect as to the good taſte 
Fruits, as it has to the vigour of Trees; for the M 
ter Bon Chretien, Petit Oin, Lanſac, and Thorn. Pa 
ee. will be always inſipid, and moſt of them ſto 
Fu or mellow in Ground that is cold and moiſt : wi 
. ther Grafted on a Wilding, or a Quince Stock, eſpe 
tl ally for Dwarf Standards. *Tis the ſame with Peat 
00 and Pavies, &c. Thoſe kind of Fruits require a pra 
» dry Ground, at leaſt one that's well drain'd by G 
'ters, or contriv'd Deſcents. 
In ſhort, Trees are commonly vigorous in ſin 
Earth, bur the Fruit ſeldom ſo well taſted, as tht 
N we find in drier Grounds. \ 

15 Beſides Tillage and Amendments, your Gan 
1 muſt be always kept clean, the Walks kept free ff 


Stones and Weeds, as likewiſe the whole Grou . 

The Trees ſhould be always free from Carer-pillM. 

"Snails, Moſs, Cc. f 

Having thus far gone upon the true Senſe and 0 

perience of the Author, we conclude this Second n 

and proceed to the Third. . 

The End of the Second Part. F 

Tay 6 Ve 
0 to 
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foe V OL. I. PART. III. | 


\ Preliminary Diſcourſe Shewing the Order, 
Method, and Deſign of this Part, chiefly 
relating to Fruit- Trees. | 


RUIT, as it was our Primitive, and moſt Ex- 
cellent as well as moſt Innocent Food, whilft it 
NE rew in Paradiſe ; a Climate ſo benign, and a 
ou Soil ſo richly impregnated with all that the Influ- 
ences of Heaven could communicate to it; ſo — it 
ſtill preſerved, and retain'd no ſmall TinQure of its 
nd gina! and Celeſtial Virtue. And tho? it has, in 
1d 198 this Degenerate State of the World, cea&'d to be the 
genuine and natural, as well as the moſt Innocent 

and wholeſome Diet; (when the Days of Man were as 

the Days of Heaven, Long and Healthful, and would 

yet approach them, had not Mens intemperance, wan - 

ton and deprav'd Appetites, ſubſtituted the Shambles, 

and Slaughter'd Fleſh to debauch us) yet after all the 

0 Inventions of the moſt luxurious, and voluptious 
Epicure; the moſt — Tables would want of 

2 their 


36 
© their Magnificence, nobleſt Guſt, and grateful Re. 
© liſh without Fruit, and the Production of the Garden 


cent, Primitive, and Natural Food, pretend t 
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© which gives the true Condiment, and moſt agreeable 
© cloſure to all the reſt. *Tis from Fruit, and Salut: 
4 ry Plants, that (beſides the Nouriſhment they yield 
© us) we receive the Sovereign E/;xirs, prepar'd and 
© extracted by natural Chymiſtry and Solar Fire, of Vir 
© tuetoAttemper and Allay the Ebu//:tions of the Blood 
and ſweeten its Saline Acrimony in the hotreſt Cline 
© and Seaſons ;and with their Cordial ꝓuices, to Recreate 
© Chear, and Reſtore the exhauſted Spirits, clog d ani 
* anddiſturb'd by what they have contracted from thoſ 
© full Meals of Feſb, and groſſer Aliments: Parents of, 
© Thouſand Diſeaſes and Infirmities. So that tho? pol: 
© fibly it might not by ſome be reckon'd among the ab 
© ſolute Neceſſartes of Lite; it oughtatleaſtbenumber{ 
among thoſe Conveniencies, without which we ſhoull 
© loſe an infinity of that Pleaſure, and innocent Content 
* ment, which ſeems in pity to have been left us, t 
Charm and Alleviate the Cares and Anxieties whi 

© have, ſince the Fall, both ſhorten'd and imbiter{ 
© Life. And if after all our Labour to Repair what th 
© choiceſt and moſt delicious Fruit has been deſpoil 
of, ſince it grew in Paradiſe (but which we find | 
© Induſtry and Culture ſo far exalted and reſtor'd) i 
does not arrive to that Tranſcendent Perfection 
much leſs do any Artiſicial . as have al 
© this while uſurp'd the Place of that our more Inn 


come in Competition. | 

It is then upon this Account, and with Reaſo 
* that Naturally all Men, Princes eſpecially, and great 
© Perſons, have in all Ages and Civiliz'd Countries 
* endeavour'd to cheriſh and incourage the Culture d 
Fruit; and to have ſpacious Gardens and Plantation: 
not only curioully contrivd for Pomp and Ornamell 


but furniſh'd, with varieties of the moſt beautif 
0 
cholc 
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© choice, and delicious Fruits, as Royal Adjunfs to 


fo c their ſtatelieſt Palaces, and Rural Eſtates, 
"a Y We have already ſhew'd, how near ſome Fruts do 


© (by the Gard ers Skill and care)approach Perfection, 


15 * ſuperiour to any the richeſt Mixtures, neceſſary to 
5 Food, Health, and Refreſbment; nor is there perhaps 
* o © in all Nature's Circle, vaſt as it is, wherewith to 
j; Charm, and, at once, Content more Sex/es, than do 
d ſome Fruits (perfect in their kind) us d with Mode 
1 1 ation, and as becomes us in all things elſe. | 

1 Jo illuſtrate this a little, let us but take a turn or 


© two in a well · Contrivd and Planted Garden; and fee 
© what a ſurprizing Scene preſents it ſelf in the Vernal 
© Bloom, diffuſing its Fragrant and Odoriferous aft, 
with their raviſhing Sweets: The tender Bloſſoms curt- 
* ouſly enamell'd ; the variouſly-figur'd Shapes of the 
* verdantFo/zage,dancing about, andlmmant ling the laden 
* Branches of the choiceſt Nuit; ſome hiding their bluſh- 
ing Cheeks ; others diſplaying their Beauties and even 
* Courting the Eye to Admire; others the Hand to Ga- 
ther, and all of them to T afte their delicious Pulp. Can 


wy any thing be more delightful, than to behold an ample 
14 wal $7-ore (in a benign Aſ pelt, — and adorn'd with 
a) * ſuch a glorious Embroidery of Feſtoons, and Frutages, 
„depending from the yielding Boxghs, pregnant with 


© their Offspring, and pouring forth their Plenty and 

Store, as out of ſo many Amalthean Horns? ſome 
* tintur'd with the lovelieſt White and Red; others 

* an Azurine-Purple; others ſtrip'd with Incarnadine, 
* 2s over a Tiſſue of Vegetable Gold, Colours of an 

* Oriency, that mock the Pencil of the moſt exquiſite 
* Artiſt ; and with which their native Beauty, Perfume, 
* Fragrancy, and Taſte, gratifie and entertain more 
* Senſes at once, than does any Sublunary Object, in all 
* un-vitiated Nature beſides. 

No wonder then, if after all the enormous Ex- 
* pence and Treaſure, that Princes and Great Perſons 


D 3 lay 
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lay out in Raiſing Superb and Magnificent Srrultures, 
and Country Seats, (built for Pomp, and outwasd E 
© legancy) the Gardens be neglected, ſo as not to an. 
© ſwer, or be but Contemptible; they are deſerv dj 
© look'd upon as 28 naked heaps of Stone and 
« ſolitary Maſſes, de fective and uſeleſs to all thoſe lau 
© dable and noble Purpoſes we have enumerated , and xz 
© other Bleſhingswhich improv'd Nature, with fo bour 
© titul a hand, gratifies her Friends and Favourers; fu 
© niſhing the Owners with ſo many uſeful, and highly 
* neceſlary Conveniencies, as ſweetens their agreeabli 
Food and Induſtry, with the moſt wholeſome and in 
© nocent Diverſion; in a word, ſo has this part of 4 
* ericultare obtain'd ; as not only to have been thought 
© worthy the Contemplation and Reſearches of the Pre 
* foundeſt Ph:/ofopbers(as well as Poets and Orators)} 
© of the Mightieſt Potentates, becoming Souls grea 
© and large, as was that of Solomor's in all his Glory 
Can there then be any thing more Admirable, an 
© indeed defirable (of not forbidden Pleaſure ) than 
© ſee, not only the Fuit and Labour of our own Han 
to thrive and proſper about our Habitations z bil 
to inrich, and improve our Native Store with the a 
© ceſhon of Foreign Countries, excellent, and conſun 
mate in their kinds; and to poſſeſs within our om 
* Walls, all that is fo Rare and Eleganr? in ſhort, i 
© handſomely contriv'd, and well furniſh'd Fuit. Gardi. 
is an Eprtomy of Paradiſe, which was a moft gloriou 
Place without a Palace; but ſo can no Palace be 
without what ſo nearly teſembles it, without a Gur 
den: And now. that ſuch it may be, is the De. 
© of the enſuing Treatiſe ; made Short, Eaſie, and Plus 
ant, as was the Labour of that delicious Spot ; and i 
* Free it from thoſe almoſt infinite and inſupportablt 
* Licumbrances, with which this agreeable, and (in! 
© ſelf ) eafie Art, has hitherto been clog'd and abus 
deliver d to us in ſo many Voluminous Works. 2s = 
| een 
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been publiſh'd z but which, in truth, ſerve rather to 


In order to thts, the Authors of this Epitome have 
endeavour'd to ſhew (beſides the Deſigning, Dreſſing, 
Preparing, and Incloſing of the Ground)how to diſtin- 
gui and Diſcriminate the ſeveral kinds of Fruit, and 
how to make the moſt Judicious ¶Hoice; of what Num- 
bers to compole the Plantation; and in what Series, 
Order, and Method to place them; that they may ſo 


anſwer to the ſeveral and reſpective Seaſons, always 


to gratifie the Care and Culture of the Gard ner, Lord, 
or Maſter of the Plantation, with what is moſt excel 
lent of the ſeveral Kinds, in an unmterrupred Circle, 
and perpetual ſucceſſion, from the beginning of the 
Year, to its ending; together with whatſoever elſe 
is requiſite to continue, and maintain the Plantation 
in the Condition and Perfection ir ought to be : And 
this, with a frank and generous Communication of all 
that(by long Study, Experience, Labour, and no ſmall 
Expence, they have been able to attain, without the 
leaſt, Reſerve or Self intereſt, as a willing Tribute 
which they gratefully offer to thoſe Great Perſons, No- 
ble and Worthy Gentlemen, who have honour their 
Profe ſſion and Employment; or ſhall at any time here- 
after accept of their future Service: and ina word, for 
the Benefit of all in General. Laſtly, we do with all de- 
ference, and Juſt reſpect, pay our Ackrowledgments to 
the late Illuſtrious Monſicur de la Quintin, the moſt 
knowing Director of all the Fruit and Kitchen Garden 
of the Royal Family at Verſailles; where by his Con- 
duct and Direction, that Auguſt Monarch has, with 
* ſuch infinite coſt and encouragement, outdone all that 
* we Read of Ancient, or can See of Modern, in Horti- 
* culture's Magnificence, advanc'd to its utmoſt Acme 
*and Perfection. In which undertaking they proceed 
*1n the following Method aud Order. 
Firſt, Having firſt told you, that by Fuit here is 
D 4 not 
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Tire, Diſtrall, and Diſcourage, than uſefully to Inſtrucb. 


not meant any of thoſe that creep upon the Ground q 
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grow on Shrubs; as Cucumbers, Mellons, Sirawberries 
Currants, Rc Which we intend to treat of in the 
dth Part: whole Subject is of Kitchen. Gardens. We 
ſhall only inſiſt upon theſe here which grow upon per 
fect Trees, as of Wall- Trees, Dwarfs or Standards. 

Secondly, To the beſt Sorts are given the moſt amp. 
and lively Deſctiption that poſſible may be framd 
and likewiſe the apteſt Names, and moſt received x 
mongſt the moſt judicious ſort of Curio/o's ; whid 
are commonly deriv'd from ſome principal Qualitig 
wherewith they affect the Senſes of the Eye and Taft 
and con ſequently denote ſomething of the Nature 0 
the thing, of which they are the Names. 

* The Author here mentions that he has taſted ; 
“ bovz three hundred ſeveral ſorts of Pears, differen 
s. one from another, without finding above thirty that 
Lare Excellent, 

Great Allowances are to be made to the ficklenel 
of Seaſons, of which we are not Maſters ; as alſo d 
the Diverſity of Soile and Climates, which are almol 
infinite; and to the Nature of the State of the Tres 
which is ſometimes good and ſometimes bad; and 
laſtly, ro the Manner or Figure in which the ſeverd 
Trees grow and produce. - 

They are all Points that require a great deal of Con 
ſideration, and very much ſerve to ballance the opinia 
of thoſe that wouid judge of them. There are ſome 
times ill Pears to be found among the Virgolees, tit 
Lechaſſerees, the Ambretts, the Thorn Pears, &c. Ant 
but ſcurvy Peaches among the Minions, Magdalens, Vi 
olets, Admirables, &c. and bad Plumbs among the Pet 
drigons, ſome bad Grapes among the Muſcats, and 
ſome bad Figs among thoſe that are eſteemed. Thi 
may perhaps aſtoniſh ſome curious Perſons ; but tho 
in certain fort of Good Fruits, there may be ſome de 
fective; yet it follows not from thence that the whole 
Kind ſhould be rejected. 5 
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So that 2 Fruit may prove ill one year, or in ſuch 
ertain Expoſitions, which may have appear d Good 


the everal years before. So on the other hand, that Fruzt 
W rnich was Good this year, was not to be endur'd for 
perfMWome preceeding years. It remains now that we only 
ds, ad ſome few other Cautions and Remarks worthy 
ple our 8 and ſo proceed to the Treatiſe 
mut ſelf. $2 


Firſt, The Cutting and Trimming of Trees retards 
he quick bearing of them, yet becauſe it Contributes 
zoth to the beauty of the Tree and Fruit, it ſhould 
ot be neglecte tc. 1277175 
Second, The time that Kernel Fruit. Trees require 
fore they attain to a fit Age for Bearing, is( one 
vith another) about four or five years, tho' ſome 
dvance ſooner than others, as is ſpecified in their 
articular Deſcriptions ; yet in the ſucceeding Years 
hey bear more plentifully than the Stone Eruit. 

Third, That Stone Fruit, Figs, and Grapes, are 
ſually not above three or four Years before they bear 


onſiderably, and in the fifth and fixth Years bear their 
Tre il Crops ; which they continue, if well order'd, and 
; ani favourable places, many years after. 


Fourth, In ſome Grounds in the ſame Climate 
ruit will Ripen fifteen days or more before ſome o- 
ers, not far off from them, in Ground of a different 
dini emper. ; 

Fifth, The difference of Hot or Cold Summers does 
eal more conſiderably forward, or ſet back the fame - 
. Ante, of one and the ſame Climate and Seaſon. 

8 $:x/Þ, Fruits of good Wall. Trees ripen a little be- 
bre Standards in every Garden, and thoſe of Stan. 
4, aa little before thoſe on Dwarfs. 

Th Seventh, Among Wall. Trees, the Fruits of thoſe in 
It tho Ne South and Eaſt Quarters do commonly Ripen much 
me de out the ſame time, ſave only that the South has a 
Wholertle the ſtart of the other, and that thoſe on the V eſt 
"1 are 
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are later by eight or ten days, and thoſe of the North 
by fifteen or twenty. | 

* Theſe are Remarks in France, which the Authe 
© treats of: For the Eft and Weſt walls come ſo earh 
© there, and the NorzÞB-walls in ſuch a Time afte 
© them. Yet we rejett planting any thing againſt thoſ 
© North-walls to be eaten Raw; but only Pears f 
© baking, P/umbs, Cherries, &c. for baking or preſe 
* ving, Except ſome Cherries that come after th 
© others. | 

Cold, heavy, moiſt Grounds produce indeed th 
Faireſt and Largeſt Fruit, but the kotter, drier, an 
lighter Soils, the more Delicious and rich Taſte 
and eſpecially of Grapes. 

When Fruits are laid up to Keep, not only ti 
Fruit of every ſort, but of every particular Tree, : 
every ſeveral Expoſure, is to be laid in 8 by then 
ſelves, that it may more precifely be known wit 
each of them is Mellow, and how long they wi 
keep; and that the different Effects of Grounds, 
poſitions, and Forms of Trees, may be the more a 
actly oblerv'd, 


CHA 
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. I. 
orth f 
. H A P. 5 L 
tho | . 
arl Of Standard Pears to plant. 
aft 8 yo | 
ho Tandard Trees do not at all accommodate little 


Y) Gardens, as Dwarfs do; the ſhade of Great 
rees being deſtructive to every thing elſe which 
e might plant there; we will therefore plant 
d Standards but in great Gardens, and here re- 
ard muſt be had to yu them at a good di- 
ance from any Walls, excepting thoſe of the 


ori 2 | | | 
ly ty Now for this purpoſe we ſhould chuſe Trees 
, thoſe ſorts of Fruits which are not very big, 


d yet are of great increaſe, and are good when th 
Il, that is to ſay, of ſome Summer Fruits, becauſe 
eir ſmallneſs preſerves them from bruiſing, and 
eir ripeneſs which looſens them from the Tree 
akes them fit to be eaten preſently with Pleaſure, 
| « uy of them happen to be batter'd in falling. 
r elſe, | 


We ſhould chuſe thoſe kinds which hold faſt by 
eir Stalks, and ſuch whoſe Fruit are very hard in 
emſelves, as are the ſmall Winter Fruits, and bake- 
s Pears, ſo that they are not eaſily ſhaken down 
Winds, nor when they fall, fo apt to be much 
damaged thereby. 


Among the Summer Fruits proper to be planted 
the form of Standard Trees, are comprehended the 
el:t, the Cuiſſe Madam, or the great Blanquet, or the 
usked Planquet, the Must d Summer Bon Chretien,the 

Bourdon, 


Ho 


as for Example, in fine Kitchen Gardens, bil 
ing and 3 Fruits are not conſiden 
enough to 


may have ſome of them in ſeperate Orchards, | 


viz. of Damask Plumbs, of all ſorts of Mirabel 


&c. Therefore fince for theſe reaſons, Fruits | 
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Bordon, or the Musked Robert, the Pendar, or t 
melting Pear of Breſt, and in every large Plantati 
may be added ſome Summer Bon Chretiens, fon 
Admirable Pears, &c. For the Fruits of Autumn ny 
be choſen the Lanſacs, Vine Pears, Ruſſellins, g 
And for Winter Fruits, the dry Martin, 
Ambret, the Winter | Ruſſellet, the Ronvil, a 
perhaps ſome Bezi de Caiſſoy Trees; and in ft 
for ruits to 'bake, preſerve, Oc. the lit 
Cerleau, the Franck Royall, the Angober, the D. 
villet. e IH | 


There we have about twenty four ſorts of dl 
dard Pear Trees to plant proſperouſly enough 
our Gardens; but becauſe in important pla 


allowed any room, and becauſe they! 
expedient for all thoſe that conveniently can, 


ſigned only for Fruit, together with all ſorts of Cl 
zy Trees, Agriots, Biggaroes, Guines; with all f 
of good Apples, Pippins, Catuils, Apis, Fenouil 
or Corpendus, &c. with ſome good forts of P. 
diaperd Damasks, &c, and laſtly, with Mall 


Trees, Almend Trees, Azerol, or Garden Haw Ti | 


1 


Baking, c. may be planted elſewhere, fat 
from our Kitchen Garden, we ſhould in their ſk 
multiply ſome of the beſt of our Summer and 
tumn Fruits; tho* a Summer Pear Tree that has N 
planted ten or twelve Years, is capable of yl 
ing ſo great a quantity of Fuit of its K 
that *twill be all we can do to ſpend them 


tore the Rottenneſs (that follows cloſe 1 
1 
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ineneſs) ſurpriſes them, which makes them good 
Dr nothing. 2 8 


And therefore when we are contriving Plantations 
Fruit- Trees, we ſhould ſtill remember when we 
termlx in them any Standard Trees, that we muſt 
oportionably diminiſh the number of Dwarf Trees, 
hich we fhould otherwiſe be oblig'd to have of the 


ly {ame kinds. 


Tis not amiſs to add here this Caution, that in 
ſpect of theſe Standards Trees, it is good in plant- 
> them to leave them ſome of the Branches of 
eir Tops which they had when in the Nurſery 
arden, becauſe they will bear Fuit fo much the 
oner, and becauſe the heighth of their Trunks 
not ſo exactly regulated as that of the Dwarf 
ces ; whether that heighth begin a Foot higher 
lower, their ſhape will be never the leſs come- 
for chat; and it is always a conſiderable advan- 
ge, which theſe ſort of Trees may be made to 
ord us, by advancing their Fruitfulneſs, which 
can hardly ever draw from the Dwarf Trees. | 


In places that are much expoſed, or near the High- 
ys where People paſs, we ought to have this 
ecaſt, not to plant any Fruit there that is eat- 
le whilft on the Tree, otherwiſe tis certain all 
> Fruit that will come to the Owner from thence 
I be only a great deal of vexation, and little 
e. 


As for what concerns the Plantations of Pears 
Apple Trees, for Syder, or Perry, the Trees 
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may be planted at threeſcore or threeſcore 3 
twelve Foot apart one from another, becauſe t 
proportion hinders not the Grounds in which the 
grow, at leaſt for ſeveral Years together, from bei 
ſown yearly with good Corn; the plowing up, 2 
other Culture uſed for the latter, extremely contri} 
ting to the well cultivating of the other. 


* 
* 
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* 
* 
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* 
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ATALOGUE 


Mr. De la Quintinye's beſt Pears, 


Peaches, and Brugnons, 


Melled together, from whence they were Diſpersd 
and Inter woven, in ſeveral of his 272 in his 
Folio, and brought in to the beſt Order for Fs ty 
which the Reader may at the firft View, ſee the 
Name of each Fruit. To which is Annexed four 
Columns, the firſt ſhewing the Page in the Abridg- 
ment that refers to their Deſcription at Large; 
the ſecond the Page in the Folio; the third the 
the ſeaſons of Ripening; and the fourth their beſt 
| Situation or Expoſure of being Plac'd. 


Abridg. Folis Times of Situation or 
; Page. Page. Ripening. Expoſure, - 

A Petit Muſcat 45 99 Beg. of Fuly? 

La Blanquer Muske 46 109 Beg, of Fuly 
Cuiſſe Madam 46 100 July 
Groſs Blanquet 45 100 uly | Theſe be- 
Magdelene. 49 1079 ly | ing Early, 
petit Blanquet 46 100 Mid, of July may be 
Grand Onionet 51 108 Mid. of 7uly | Planted 
Muſcat Robert 47 101 Mid, of July > for Dwarſs 
Blanquer Longue Queue 46 1@1 Mid. of Fly j or Stand- 
Poir (ans Peau 47 102 End. of faly | dards. 


Eſpargne 49 107 End, of 7uly 
Bourdon 49 108 Beg. of Fuly | 
Orange Muſquee. 36 113 Auguſt 3 | 


48 


La Rouſſeler 

Poir la Roſe 

Ia — — 

L ert 

La Robhae 

Lz Caſſolet 

La Callio Roſar 

La Bon Chretien d Eſte 

Muſque | 
amore 

_ Ia — 

T Angober 

La Pendar 

La Vert Longue 

La Marquiſs 

La Muſcat Fleuri 

La Bezi de la More 

La Rouſſelin 


La Poir de Vigne , 
La Neſſeur Jean 
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: Abridg. Folio Times of Situation of 
Page. Page. Ripening 


40 91 End of Ae) 
$6 115 End of Aug. 
55 111 End of Au. 
48 104 End of 4. 
40 92 End of Aug. 
47 too End of 4g 


Expoſure, 


Theſe 
be Plan 
for 


$7 116 Ang. & Sept. | 

104 Alg. & Se t a 
48 109 . 
$2 110 Avg. & Sept. 


7 23 

35 82 Sept. 
51 83 * 
"—» 3 

55 112 


43 585 


Sept. 


— 8 ow... GED. as a FE 


98 pd of Oö. 
44 57 Endof0feb. 


31 100 Octob. & Nov, 
$5 112 Octob. & Nov, S except the 
37 116 Gctob. & Nov. 
357 Octob. & Nov. 


NEAT ; 
Expoſure, * 
for Zakin 
which n= 
be Plantcl 


'$4 110 Octob. & Nov. 
38 113 Nov. 
44 97 Nov. 
48 104 Nov. 
41 93 Nov. 
33 110 Nov. 
35 12 Nov. 
34 111 Nov. 


43 195 Nov. & Dec. 


45 98 Jen. & Dec) © 


upon 2 
North, 
North-Eif 
or ort 


Weſt 
peQ. * 
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Abridg. Folio Times of Situation of 


| Vol. I; 


Page. _ Ripeing Expoſwe. 
| . 2 
La Virgoule 27 85 Nov. 4. Dee. | 
N — Theſe vil 
del | e wi 
v | Chaſſery 38 95 Nov. & Dec. | require 2 
nd 89 > good South 
Anbret ib. 95 Nov. & Dec. AſpeRed 
af Petic Oin 42 94 Nov, & Dec. | Wall. 
> Iſpine D' Hyver Sztoss Nov. & Dec. 
Amadot togo Nov. & Des. 
Bon Chretien de ; 
Spaigne 2 | 
. Germain 41 93 Dec. 
Colmar 42 94 Dec. | 
paſtourelle $3 Dec. & Jin. | Theſe be⸗ 
113 Dec, & Fas. | ing ſo late 
} Grand Fremont 36 108 at, | Ripe will 
17 Poir de Reavile 31 108 Jan, | never 
* Frank Real gt 108 Jan. & Feb, | come to 
| Double fleur 30 110 J. & Feb, | perfection, 
13 \ Ruffellic d Hyver 54 Feb, * without 
* Citron d Hyver 34 98 Feb. & March | the benefir 
a portaile 45 107 of the beſt 
* Bugi . South AF 
| 19 
Me Bo March & Apr. 
| Bon Chreri d' Hyver 35 81 | 
* Carmel ite 36 116 IJ 


Perit 
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"A Liſt of Peaches. Abrig. Folio. Times of Ripening, 
g Page. Page. 
Etit Avan Peach 63 137 Beginning of Fu, 
Troy Peach $8 137 End July, Beg, 4 

Yellow Alberge Peach 0 guſt. 
Yellow Pav ie Alberge 133 Beginning of 
Red Alberge ; | guſt. | 
White Magdalene 6 138 
Red Magdalene 64 153. 
Mignion Peach 39 147( Middle of Agi. 
Tralian Peach 63 153 3 | | 


The Whith Peach 
Little Violet Alberge Peach 8 


Little Violet Alberge Pavles 
Boardine 


Cherry Peach white Pul | 

Cherry Peach yellow 138 C End of 4ugaft, 

Druſel Peach 

Cheyreux Peach 

Roſſanne Peach 

Pavre Roflann 

Perſique Peach 

Violet Haſting Peach 59 46 TW 
154 ttle after! 

Bel Card Peach 64 1300 e 

Violet Brugnon 6r 138 ( ber. 

Purple Peach 60 147 ) | 

Admirable Peach 39 146 Middle of Sept 

Nivet Peach 60 147 : 

Pau Peach | 1380 A little after | 

White Andille Peact 36 157 dle of Septemin, 
138 

Narbon Peach 

Great yellow Backward Peach 61 146 

Royal Peach 63 1 38 

Backward Violet 62 138 

| F Offloitr, 

Yellow ſmooth Peach 

The White Payle 65 157 

The Great Red 63 138} 
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CHAP. I. I. 


Of Pears: 
in, 
ta BonChretien de Hyves. 


T His is juſtly preferr'd before all others, The Bon: 
being of greater Antiquity, and has Cre##en. 
carried this illuftrious Name for many Ages. It's 
Noble to behold, by reaſon of its Jong and Pirami- 
dical Figure, being ufually five or fix Inches Long; 
and three or four Inches Thick; and of à pound 
weight or more; nay * above two . 

| 2 I 
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It's naturally Yellow, with a lively Carnation Co. 
lour, when well EXpos d. | 

It laſts very long on the Tree, and endures the longeſt 
afterwards in perfect Goodneſs of any other Pear. 

Tis good Stew'd or Ba d, if garher'd before it's 
full Ripe; but when 'tis come to Maturity, and the 
Ground good and well cultivated, it will continue Mel. 
low for ſome whole Months together. 

The Pulp eats Short, but Tender enough. Its Taſte 
agreeable, and Zuice ſugar d, and a little perfum d. 

It does belt againſt a South Mall: but tho* our Author 
«© 2dviſeth to P/ant them Dwarfs in ſmall Gardens in 
France; yet the good Succels of them in that manner 
is to be doubted in England, 

Some Perſons make different ſorts of Bon Chretiens, 
as the Long, the Round, the Green, the Golden, the 
Sattin, &c. but they are all one and the ſame Fruit; 
only the Difference of Soils, Expoſitions, Seaſons, of the 
Year; and (ondition of the Tree, may make great al. 
terations both in Colour, Shape, Goodnels, Cc. 

It ſhould be Grafted on a Qwrnce-ſtock becauſe on 
a Free- Stoch the Fruit grows ſpotted, imall, and crump 
led. Tis in Perfection in February and March, 


La Burree. 


The Burre. # þ HE Red Batter Pear or Ambroiſe, o 
I/ambret, the Gray Butter and Greet 
Butter Pears are all one, only difference of Soil, Exp 
ſure, Seaſon, &c. (as mentioned in the Bon (hretien 
may occaſion the Difference; alſo the Stock they are 
grafted on, either Free-Srock or Quince, cauſeth great 
alterations; but it does well on either; Its call'd the 
Butter Pear, becauſe of it's ſmooth, delicious, melting 
ſoft Pulp. ITY 
Its Body is large, and of a beautiful Colour and 
bears very well commonly every year; in all forts 


£0, 
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of Grounds, and with indifferent uſage. It's ſeldom 
or never apt to be Doughy, or Infipid, or Mealy. It's 
Ripe the latter end of September, and bears ſooneſt on 
| 2 Quince. 


Lr Bergamotte. 


It has a tender melting Pulp, ſweet and The Autumn 
ſugar d, and has a little ſmack of perfume, Bergamor. 
its a reaſonable good Bearer; the middling ſort of 
them are as good as the biggeſt ; it does well either on 
2 LNuince or 4 Free-ſtock, and on Different Soils, and 
either for Vall, Dwarfs, or Standards, There is no 
difference in Bergamots, but what conſiſts in the Co- 
lour only; but then that difference is indeed real. 

The common Bergamot is of a Greeniſh Gray. The 
Bergamot Swiſs is ſtrip'd with Yellow and Green 
Streaks, which appears both in the Wood and the 
Fruit ; but as to the Goodneſs of each, there is little 
Difference. The ſize of both is alike, being ſome- 
times three Inches in thickneſs; bur uſually one and a 
half, or two Inches. They both have a flat Shape, 
the Eye or Crown ſinking hollow in, the Stalk ſhort 
and ſmall, the Skin Vellowiſh, and a little moiſtiſh 
when Ripe. : 

There are no latter Bergamots, as ſome pretend, 
only different Sor/s, Seaſons, &c. ſometimes make 
an alteration. The Tree uſually grows ſcabby. If 
the Ground be good and light, they do beſt on a Free- 
Stock; but if cold and heavy, on a Since. Ripe in 
September and the beginning of Offober. 


1 Rm et 


La Virgoulee 


' The Virgoulee, otherwiſe call'd the 
xs Bujaleuf, Chambrerr, the Ice Pear, Ve. Tbe Vogoulee. 
of Wl Loaleſe and Firgouleuſe. It's pretty long and thick, 
E 3 being 


"_ 
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being three or four Inches long and two or three Inches 
in thickneſs ; its Stalk ſhorr, fleſhy, and bending ; 
the Eye or Crown indifferently great and hollow; it's 
Skin 1mooth and poliſht, and ſometimes colour: it) 
Green on the Tree, but grows Yellow as it Ripens; 
and, if gather'd at the proper time, is one of the beſt 
Fruits in the World. | 
The Tree grows very ſtrong, its Pulp tender and 
melting, -with abundance of ſweet and ſugar'd Juice 
a fine rich Taſte, and a plentiful Increaſer. | 
It Ripens almoſt as ſoon as the Bergamott, and the 
Fruit holds good ſometimes from the beginning of Ne. 
vember to part of the Month of January. 
It's agreeable to the Eye; and thoſe that grow wel 
expos'd, have an admirable Virmilion Bluſh. 
t ſucceeds well either on a Free or a Quince Stock 
It's pretty long before it bears, and much of the 
Fruit is apt to fall from the Tree before it's Ripe. 
It laſts during the Months of November, December, 


and January. 
La les Cheſſery and L. Ambrett. 
The Le. Cheſſery, or the Beſidery. ſundi 


fen £5042 compar with the Ambrerr. Theſe Twi... 
brett, Pears have a Reſemblance with each «MW... 


ther; their Shape roundiſh in both, tho 
the Ambrett be a little flatter, and has its Eye d 
Crown hollower and deeper ſunk. 

The La Cheſſery has its Eye or Crown quite jettingMy: 
out, and ſome of them reſemble a Limon in Shape. 
Their bigneſs is much alike, bf a middle ſize, abou. 11. 
Two or Three Inches extent every way. They att 
alike in Colour, which is Greeniſh and Speckled; S. 
tho the Ambrett is commonly the deeper Colour, and: b 
the La Cheſſery lighter and yellower, eſpecially when 
Ripe. Their Stalks are both ſtreight and pretty 
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long, but the Le Cheſſery thickeſt of the Two; they 
Ripenand Mellow together in November and December, 
and ſometimes in Fanuary. Their Pulp fine and butter- 
like, their Juice ſugar'd and a little perfum'd, but their 
Pertume is agreeable and very delicious; the _— 
try has more of it than the Ambrerr, and the Pulp 
of the Ambrett is a little more Greeniſh, its Kernels 
blacker, and its Skin feels uſually a lictle rougher, 


The Le-Cheſſeries are pretty often bunched and warty , 


they differ very much in their Wood; for the Anbrett 
is very Thorny, reſembling a wild Iree; the Le- 
Cheſſery is pretty flender, and ſhoots out ſome points, 
but not ſharp. The Ambrett on a bad Soil has its 
Fruit of a faintiſh Taſte, and a ſecret dry Rottenneſs 
in many of them. The Le- Cheſſery loves a dry Ground. 
The Ambrett is long before it comes to bear. They 
are both in Perfection in November, December, and 


Hanuary, 


L' Epine D' Hyver. 
This is a very fine Pear, and comes 
nearer to a Piramid, than a round Fi-. The Winter 
gure; tho? no part of it is ſmall, of a Thorn, 
bluntiſh point towardstheStalk, which — 
is ſhort and ſmall. This Pear is almoſt all over of 
the ſame bigneſs, being about two or three Inches 
thick towards the Head. Ir's much bigger than an 
ordinary Bergamott, or Ambrett, or Le Chaſſery. It 
has a Satin Skin, its Colour between Green and 
White, ripens uſually with the Le Cheſſery and Am- 
brett, It has a fine tender Butter-like Pulp, an agree- 
able Taſte, ſweet Juice, and admirably Perfum'd. It 
lucceeds well either on a Free or Quince Stock, it loves 
a Soil rather Dry than Moiſt, It's pretty long before 
it bears. Ripe in November, December, and Fanuary. 


E 4 = 


ſome greeniſh interlaced, which grows Yellow wha 


the beginning o 


Pulp breaks ſhort in the mouth, but hard; it has! 
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Le Rouſſeleit. 


The Ruſſzlers, The great and ſmall Ruſſelets are al 
92 — one; bot, the middle — the beſt, 
Thoſe of the product of a Fat Soil are of a middlin 
ſize, handſome ſhap'd, more long than round, prety 
thick Stalk, and ſomewhat long, Gray Colour, re 
diſh on one fide, and dark red on the other, wit 


Ripe. Its Pulp tender and fine throughout, Juig 
moiſt and agreeably perfum'd : it's good either Ray 
Bak d, Stew'd, or Prefſerv'd, or in liquid or dy 
Sweet-Meats; will proſper in any Ground, and my 
be planted either againſt a Vall, or as a Dwarf or Stanl 
ard; bears larger and fairer Fruit, and in more abi 
dance, againſt a Va: Irs no long laſter, but fo 
grows ſoft and pappy Ripe at the end of Auguſt a 
September. 


La Robine. 


The Robine. The Robine, or Pear Averat, or Muſ 

Pear of b or Pear Royal, as it's call 
at Court. It's of the bigneſs and ſhape of a lit 
Bergamott, between round und flat: Its Stalk pret 
long, ſtreight, and ſunk pretty hollow into the Pea 
alſo its Crown or Eye is a little hollow or ſank in. | 


excellent ſugar'd and perfum'd Juice, and much al 
mird by the French King. Its Colour Yellowil 
white, Skin gentle, and hardly grows ſoft at all,! 
ay all the Summer Pears do. It's excellent eitht 
Raw, or Bak'd, or in Sweet-Meats. The Tree Thiiit 
every where, but irs Wood ſometimes Cankers, 4 
is hard to be brought to bear. 

FRipe in Auguſt and September. on 
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La Craſanne. 


The Creſſan, or Bergamot Craſanne, is of | 
he Nature and Colour of the — tho n 
liffering in ſhape 3 being nearer like the Mon/gur 
zan, of different fizes, of Colour Greeniſh ; growing 
ellow when Ripe.and ſpeckled almoſt all over with 
red ſpots; its Stalk long, pretty thick, bent and 
hollow ſet ; Skin rough, Pulp extremely tender and 
butter-like, but not always fine; full of Juice, but 
ſometimes accompained with a biteing ſharpneſs. Ir 
ill keep a Month and not grow Pappy, and periſh- 
th very leaſurely : May be Grafted either on a Pear 
Yr a Quince Stock. Ripe in November. 


La St. Germine: 


The St. Germine is very long and Ty, St. Germine: 
pretty big ; ſome of them Green and | 

little Spotted, ſome pretty Red ; but all of them 
grow very Yellow as they Ripen ; Stalk ſhort, pretty 
hick and bending ; Its Pulp is very tender, and not 
gritty; full of Juice, but of a little Limoniſh tartneſs, 
which pleaſeth ſome and diſpleaſeth others. Irs ſup- 
poſed that a Quince Stock and a dry Soil gives it this 
flavour ; the Tartneſs is uſually in thoſe that are firſt 
Ripe. It does beſt on a Soil moderately Moiſt and on 

Free Stock. Continues good during the Months of 
November, December, and Fanuary, 


La Marguiſs, 


The La Marguiſs or Marchioneſs. On 3 
a dry Ground 7 le in bigneſs and- wung 
ſhape a fine Blanquet, or a middling Bon Chertien, but 
ona fat and moiſt Ground it grows very large; it's 
of a handſom ſhape, flat Head, little Eye, Crown ſunk 


inwards 
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inwards, pretty big Belly, and handſomely ſlopeig 
towards the Stalk, which is indifferent long, thick 
bent and hallow ſet; it's skin pretty rough, greg 
Colour, flouriſhed with flakes of Red like the Beure, 
the Green grows Yellowiſh in ripening; the Pul 
teyder and fine, Taſte pleafing, full of Juice and mug 
ſugard, but ſomewhat Stony at the Core. It dog 
beſt on a dry Soil. Ripe in Odober, ä 


La Colmar. 


The Colmar, The Colmar, otherwiſe call'd the Mam 
Pear, or Latter Bergamot. This Pear do 

much reſemble a Bon*Chertien, and ſometimes like: 
Fair Bergamot; It's Head flat, its Crown pretty gre 
and ſunk very hallow; its Belly little bigger than th 
Head, moderately lengthening, and groſly looſenig 
it ſelf towards the Stalk, which is ſhort, pretty thic| 
and bent downwards; it's of a ſpotted Green Colo 
like the Bergamot, ſometimes a little Reddiſh ont} 


Sunny fide, comes a little Yellow in December and 

mary when Ripe ; and ſometimes laſts till February 

March. Its skin is gentle and ſmooth, its Pulp tend: 

E very {weet and ſugar d; It's an excellent Pear; 
0 


ut bad Soils and Seaſons ſometimes cauſeth its Pig 
to be Grity and Inſipid. The Fruit falls eafily off 
Winds, before its Rype. Its Maturiry is not to be taba 
from its turning Yellow, but when it yields to t 
Thumb. It's pretty long before it comes to Bear, It 
in perfection in December, Fanuary and February, 


Le Petit Om. 


Petit Oin. This Pear iscall'd by the Peo ple of Anja 
3 Bouvar, or Ruſſelet Anjou; by others, tik 
Winter Marveil. It'sof the bigneſs and ſhapeof the i 
bret or Le cheſſery, of aclear Green, a little ſpotted, and ha 


a little touch of Lellow when Ripe, reſembling 1 
| 
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g Bergamot, but not ſo flat: Its very round, and 
s its Eye or Crown jetting outwards, its Stalk 
all, pretty long, and a little bending and thallow 
t; its Skin between rough and ſoft; its Body une- . 
n and full of Bunches; its Pulp extremely fine and 
elting, and not gritty ; its juice very ſweet, and 
ry much ſugar'd and perfum d: But notwithſtand- 
g theſe good Qualifications, it ſometimes grows 
bughy and infipid, by accident of Weather, or moiſt | 
round, Ripe in November and December. 


La Louis Bonne. 


Irs ſhapꝰd much like the St. Germine, and 13 Lew 
ſo reſembles the Vert Longue, but not , Bon 
ite ſo narrow pointed; Tome are much 

gger and. longer than others, but the leaſt are beſt ; 
$ Stalk is ſhort, fleſhy, and bent; irs Crown ſmall 
d even with the Body; its skin ſmooth, ſpeckled, 
id greeniſh, growing whitifh afterwards ; which 
Ippens not to the | Bec ones: Its whitneſs and 
elding to the Thumb, argues its Ripeneſs; it's ve- 
ſtuitful, its Pulp tender, full of juice, ſweet, and 
ch of taſte, and grows not pappy, provided the 
round be good; but a watery Soil makes the Fruit 
rge and bad, and the Pulp oyly : Its 5 general- 
hangs not together; the Fruit eaſily falls off. It 
des beſt on a dry Soil. It's in Perfection in Novem- 
and December. 


La Vert Longue. 


The Vert Longue, or Moule Bouche; , 

e Name deſcribes its Colour and oo wy 
hape; an old Pear and agrees belt p- EY 
1th a dry Soil; bears very well; its 

uice ſweet and perfum d, and delicate fine Pulp, with- 
z | | out 


0 


ö 
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out any gtittineſs; it has a very thin Skin, and j 
good Pear. Rip2 the middle of Ofober, 


L Lanſac. 


= — _ the Licheſrion; it's ay 

The Lanſae. fize are beſt; its ſhape is between roy 
| and flat towards the Head, and a lit 
longiſh towards the ſtalk ;, of a pale yellow Cola 
ſugard Juice, and a little perfum'd ; ſmooth d 

ellowiſh Pulp, tender and melting; its Eye or Cu 
bie and even with the Body; Stalk ſtreight, ly 
thick, and fleſhy. The Free on a dry Ground 
ducerh its Fruit of a Cinimon Ruſſert Colour, andy 
ry good; but on a wet Ground proves doughy 


ry 
inſipid. In Perfection about the end of Oftober, 
La Martin Sec. 


It has an J/abella red on one 

The Martin ſee, and a high colour'd red on the oth 
its Pulp .cats ſhort, and pretty fix 

ſugar' l Juice, and a little pzrtum'd. It may be en 
Skin and all, and as ſoon as gather'd. Irs a gt 
Increaler, and keeps pretty long, and agrees u 
enough with any Soil. Ripe about the middle 
November. 


Le Meſſieure Fean. 


The white and gray Monit 

The Meſſtieur Jean. Johns axe both one: It's ſubjeCt to! 
| . ſtony or gritty, and therefore d 

lik d by ſome; alſo its Pulp is rough and groſs, it loi 
2 Soil moderately moiſt, and a mild Summer, and ti 
it grows larg2 and fair, encreaſeth mightily, and ſi 
ceæds almoſt as well on a Free, as on 4 QAuince * 
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ſhap'd, the Skin of the gray ones are rough, tut 
> white ones ſmoother ; its Pulp ſhort, Juice ſugar'd, 

ſomewhat gritty. Ripe about the middle of 
ober. * 


La Portaille. 


bis Pear is famous in the Province of The Portaile 
feay. It's accuſed that it's ſomewhat hard, ſtony, 
| gritty, and ſeldom comes to good but in that Pro- 
ce, and nor eatable till it begins to rot; and that 
many of them, but felv prove good: Succeeds beſt 
2 Free-Stock ,, Its Juice is ſugar'd and perfum'd; 
Bigneſs, Colour and Shape, it reſembles a brown 
pnſicur Fohn : Mellow in Fanuary, and February. 


La St. Augu ine. 


s about the Bigneſs and Shape of a fair "I 
zoulee, indifferent long and pretty big, 
Belly and lower part round, but ſome- 
at leſſer on that fide and towards the Stalk ; the 
k is rather long than ſhort, in ſome ſtreight, in 
ers bent, not hollow ſet, its Eye or Crown big 
little ſunk inwards, of a fair Limon Colour a 
le ſpeckled, with a bluſh of red on the Sunny 
>; its Pulp tender, but not buttery, has more 
ce than it leems to have : Some have a ſmack of 
eriſnneſs, which gives an agreeable Reliſh ; but 


* have none at all, or very little. Ripe in De- 
er. 


guſt ine. 


Le Petit Muſcat. 
$a good Pear when pretty large, and , ,..., 


en it has time to grow to mellow and Muſcat. 

a well ; it proves better being planted 
inst a 11/2//, than a Dwarf, and would be more 
1 fu | eſteemed 
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_ eſteemed were it not ſo ſmall ; ripene almoſt the f 
of any. Ripe in Juch. 


* — 17 1 Blangquet, 7 ou Blanquet Muske, 


La Blanquet Longue Queue. 


The Great, the The Great Blanguet, differs m 
Little, and the from that call'd the Little Blanguet; 
Long tail d ripens Fifteen Dayes before it: It; 
Blanquer. true muskt Blanguet ; it's larger, 
not ſo handſomly ſhap'd as the leſſer one; colow 
little upon a Dwarf, has very ſhort thick Stalk, 
hollow ſet, its Wood ſmall, and in Leaf and 
. reſembling the Cuiſſe Madam: but the Little Blay 
has its Wood thick and ſhort. 
The Long - tail d Blanguet is a handſom Pear, 
Crown pretty big and ftanding out, irs Belly ra 
and pretty long towards the Stalk, which is alſd 
fleſhy, and bending, its skin ſmooth, white, 
ſometimes a little colour on the Sunny fide, its} 
between ſhort and tender, very fine and full of ji 
fugar'd and pleaſant, but ſomewhat gritty, andgn 
doughy when too ripe. | 
The Groſs Blanquet I beginning of 
The Petit Blanquet | Fare end of 7uh, 
The Banquet Longue Queue) (uh. 


La Cuiſſe Madam. 


3 It's a kind of Ruſſelet in Shape and 

The Cuiſſe Ma- Jour, its Pulp between ſhort and tend 

=> 4." Ladies very Juicy, and a little muskt, * 

'$% .- pleaſant when full ripe; this and 

Blanguets are the firſt Pears that are reafonably g 

it's pretty long before it bears, but afterwards | 
duceth abundance. Ripe the beginning of Jah. 
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Lo Caſſolette. 


Dol. . 


e I!) 


This Pear is al ſo call'd the Friolett or Muſ- | 
1 verd; its a long Grayiſh, Pear, near as * Caſſo: 
00d as the Robine, both for Pulp and Juice 
nd other Qualities, fave only that it's apt to grow 
oft; it's ripe about the middle of Auguſt. | 


La Muſcat Robert. 


Its alſo calPd the 2xeen-Pear, Maiden- 

ar, Amber-pear, Maiden of Zantoigne, &c. = "an * 
Pulp is tender, and Juice indifferently 

lusked and muchS ugar'd ;.it's a very handſome Pear, 

s about the bigneſs of a Ruſſelet; its only fault is, 

have a little Stony or Gritty ſubſtance, and laſts but 
little while; its a great Increaſer, and ripe the 

iddle of July. Wet as 


La Poire de Vigne. : 
The Vine-pear, or Damſel-pear by ſome : 
Illy call'd the Petit Oin; it's Gray, Red- * Vine 
„Round, and pretty big; has a Stalk 7 >» 
tream long; it's Pulp is neither Hard nor Buttery nor 
nder ; and herein differs from all other Pears, ha- 
5 8 c glewy Pulp, and often doughy : Ripe 

Mer. 8 


La Pior ſans Peau. 


This is alſo call'd the Guine flower, and 
Hy Ruſſelet; it's longiſn ſhap'd, and 
uſſet. colour d; it's a pretty Pear; Juice | 
et, tender Pulps, and not Gritty. It's a good Pear, 
d ufually Kipe about the Twentieth of h. 


. 
. 


The hinleſ 


Pear. 
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La Muſcat Heuri. 


| This is alfo call'd the Long. tail d Muſes 
The fw. of Autumn; it's an excellent, round, reddiſ 
ering Muſ- Pear, of indifferent bigneſs; it's Pulp te 
"_ der and fine, rich Taſte, and may be cate 
greedily like a Plumb or Cherry. Ripe 

about the middle of Offober. 


Le Bon Chretien d E le Muſque. 


This Pear ſeldom comes to good, by 

_ JOE on a Free Stock, and makes a fne Tre 
Bon-Chre. the Fruit is excellent, of agreeable ſhay 
tien. and reaſonable bigneſs, about the latgene 
of a fair Bergamot : its Colour is Whi 

on the one fide, and Red on the other; its Pulp 
tween ſhort and tender, full of Juice, and perfumi": 


Ripe the latter end of Auguſt and Septenber. 


L' Orange Vert. 


1 It's pretty big, flat and round, itsh 
The Green O. hollow, its Colour Green, and fri 
range Fear. with Carnation ; its Pulp ſhort, Jul 


| ſugar'd, accompanied with a particu 
Perfume; bears abundantly on a Dwarf : Ripe in Aug 


La Doyenne, Ou, St. Michel. 


EO It's about the bigneſs and ſhape of as 
2 8583 Beuree ; its Stalk thick and ſhort, 
g.. Michel. ſmooth skin d, greeniſh Colour, wil 
| becomes Yellow when Ripe : It is a I 

melting Pear, its Juice ſweer, but of no very 80 
reliſh, tho? it be a little pertum'd ; Its Pulp n 
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rows, and as it were ſandy; it ſhould be gather'd 
retty green, and eaten before it's quite Yellow, and 
en it may be reckon'd a reaſonable good Fruit. It's 
itful in all Soils ; beautiful when ripe, and bears 
zoneſt if Grafted on a Quince : Is in perfection the 
iter end of Seprember and Ollobe. 


La Beſi de la mot. 


This is a new Pear, and reſembles p | 
ar a large Ambret, caly that it's ſpotted mg 45 
ith red. Ripe at the end of Odfabe. 


Le Bourdon. 


This Pear much reſembles the Muſcat CN 
bert in Bigneſs, and in the Nature if its The Bourdon, 
lp, Taſte, Perfume, and time of Ripe- 9 » Humble 
ng ; which is about the end of July, Re: 
beginning of Auguſt. 3 


L Eſpargne. 
It's a red Pear, indifferent big, and 


long, and (as the Tranſlator ex- =_ = 9 
ſſeth it) a little vaulted in its ſha OE? 


Pulp tender, but a little ſowriſh ; 
more beautiful than good. Ripe at the end of 
9. 


L Magdelene. 


Its indifferent large, greeniſh, and 2 
ty tender, ſhap'd almoſt like a Ber- __ 2 
nat; muſt be gathered before it 

ws yellow, otherwiſe it grows Doughy. Ripe. 
beginning of July. To 
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Le Sucre Verd. 


9 The Name deſcribes its Juice and (; 
The green Jour; it much reſembles in ſhape th 
Sugar Pear. Pinter —_— but —_ z its Pulp 
very buttery, Juice ſugard, an e agreeable 
the only fault is, that tis a little ſtrong towards th 
Core. Ripe the end of Oftober. | 


» Le Bugh 


The Bugy, er In Colour and Bigneſs it ſomenh 
Eaſter Berga- reſembles an flutumn Bergamot but n 
mor. ſo flat towards the 1 * or Crown, 2 
2 little longer towards the Stalk ; It's greeniſh, ſpe 
led with little gray Specks, which come yelloni 
in ripening ; its Pulp is both tender and firm, 4 
eats pretty ſhort, but ſometimes grows doughy wk 
too ripe before it's gathered; tis very Juicy, and! 
a {ſmack of Sowriſhneſs, but a little Sugar willi 
medy that defect. Ripe in February and March, 


La Double Fleur. 


'  Ir's very beautiful, large, and flat, $t 
Tie DouP!* long and firaight, Skin Imooth, bluſh 
| . lour'd on the ſunny fide, and yelloni 
the other ; It it be much handled, ir turns black 
a few Days. Some Perſons love it raw, and lik 
Pulp and Taſte; but it's the beſt for Compores, or! 
Sweet-Meats, and therein excels any other Pear, iti 
a marrowy Pulp, and not gritty at all, abundance 
Juice, and colours well over the Fire. It's in| 
tection in March. | ; h 


» == 


— — 
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Le Franc Real. 


Is large, round, and yellowiſh, 1 
ale with little reddiſh Spots, The French Mah 
ort Stalk, it's a great bearer, Minter, Fier 

Ripe in January. 


L' Angober. 


n one fide, and a grayiſh Ruſſet on the The Ange: 


La Beſideri. 


ls indifferent round, about the bigneſs Tye Befiders: 
Fa large Tennis Ball, ofa yellowiſh : and 

hitiſh green Colour, the Stalk pretty ſtreight and 
ng ; it's a baking Pear, and but an indifferent Fruit. 
ipe in Offober and November, 


Le Groſs Oignonett. 


Is alſo call'd the Amtre Roux, and The great Onion: 
d Wonder, and King of the Summer; | 
s pretty red colour d, round and indifferent large. 


ipe in Zly. | 


La Poir de Rowville. 


In Bigneſs and ſhape is much like a fair The Renville 
uſſelet or Riſſetin; its Eye or Crown | 
etty hollow, and ſunk in, the belly uſually bigger on 
e ide than the other, but yet every where pretty 
g; handſomely ſloping towards the Stalk, which is 
a midling thickneſs * length, and not — 

3 ow- 
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Bon Chretien ſome Piramidical Form, reſembling he 


"= —— 2— — A EY 


and ſtony, eſpecially in moiſt Summers, or d 


low ſet, the Colour lively on one fide, and very yy 
low on the other; when mellow, the Skin is fig 
and Satin-like, its Juice ſugar'd and agreeably pe 
fum' d, and the Pulp eats ſhort, It's faults are thy 
irs ſmall, ſomewhat hard, and a little gritty,” Rip 
in January, and February. 


Le Bon Chritien d' E rſpagne. 


The Spaniſh Is a great thick long Pear, of a han 
| in a Winter Pon Chretien; it's af 
bright red Colour on one fide, ſpeckled with lich 
black Specks; on the other fide of a whitiſh yellg 
Its Pulp eats very ſhort, Juice uſually ſugar'd, andi 
different good when on good Ground, and when | 
arrives to perfect Ripeneſs, which it continues fot 
be ſometimes from the middle of November till u 
ary : it would be more eſteem'd if other melting Pu 
were not then in prime. The Author, after Twent 
Years. Experience, found its Pulp to be harſh, pl 


Ground; tis but an indifferent Pear, but looks m 
in adorning P:ramids, In Perfection in Novenk 
and December. | 


Le Salviati. 


The Salolati. This Pear much reſembles a Befil, 

in Shape, but not in Colour; It's pre 
big, round, and indifferent long, ſmall Stalk, whit 
is ſet in a little hollow, its Eye or Crown a little h. 
low; the Colour is of a yellowiſh Raſſet white: Thol 
that have great red Streaks, have a pretty rough Sti 
but thoſe that have none of that red, are ſoft enoug 
Its Pulp is tender, but not fine, the Juice which is l 
little, is ſagar'd and pertum'd, reſembling the Robis 
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in 


ge *Tis an indifferent good Pear, Ripe 
, and September. 


Le Blanguet Muſque. 


It reſembles pretty near the Mu/cat 1 

Mhert in Bigneſs and Shape, has a TRIS 

ne Skin, of a pale yellowiſh Colour n Pears. 
little ting'd with red on the Sunny 

de, the Pulp is a little firm, and not without ſome 
arthy and ſtony matter, its Juice very ſweet and ſu- 

rd, Ripe the beginning of July. 


La Paſtourelle 


Is much of the Bigneſs and Shape of 

e St, Lezin, or of a fair Ruſſelet; its 0 bers 
talk bent, and hollow ſet, and of a mid- pear. 

ng length and thickneſs, the Skin is be- ; 
cen rough and ſmooth, growing a little moiſt as it 
ipens, its Colour on one tide yellowiſh, cover'd with 
ſex Spots; having on the other fide a little bluſh of 
d, its Pulp very tender and melting without any 
rittineſs, but the Juice a little ſowriſh: *Tis but an 


different Pear. Ripe in December, and Fanuary. 
| Le Beurre d' Angleterre. 


Is more long than round, reſembling 
Shape and Bigneſs a fair Vert Longue, eh, * 
0 not in Colour, its Skin ſmooth, and Burter Pear. 
fa greeniſh grey Colour, full of ruſſet 133 
pecks, the Pulp very tender and Butter- like, and full 
t pleaſant Juice, but is commonly mealy, and eaſi- 
grows ſoft, even upon the Tree; and becauſe. it 
omes in with the Vert Longue, Petit-Oin, and Lang- 
c, (being better Pears) it's leſs eſteem d. Ripe in 
vember, F 3 Læ 
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La Citron d Hyver. FOR 


The Winter lt reſembles in Shape nl Colour: 
Limon. middle fiz'd Limon; its Pulp very har 

ſliony, and gritty, but full of Juice, ay 
extremely musk d. Ripe in January, and Februar 


Le Chat Brule. 


1 ne, lt reſembles in Shape and Bigneſs th 
Tht Cathornt 1, -tin Sec, but differs in Colour, bei 
"BE on one fide very ruſſet, on the other pia 
ty clear, its Skin ſmoth, Pulp tender, but a kind d 
wildiſh Tenderneſs, inclining to be Doughy, has h 
little Juice; in taſte reſembling the Beſidery; it hy 
very ftrong Core: A Fruit of little value. Ripei 
Ofober, and November. | 


La Ruſſelet d Hyver. 


S > © wma 


The Pinter _ This Pear differs very little or nothiy 
— fromthe Martin Sec, but there is anott 
| ſort of a greeniſh Colour, growing yell 
28 it 2 its Pulp between tender and ſhort, by 
full of Grittineſs, is very Juicy, and ſweet enoug 
were it not for its greeniſh, wildiſh Taſt. Ripe 
| February, | : „ 


55 La Poir de Livre. 


The Pemnd Is a very big weighty Pear, the Ski 
Pear. pretty rough, and of a dark Ruſſet Colo 

Stalk ſhort, and its Eye or Crown hollow 
makes excellent Compotes, or Sweet-Meats, eithe 
ſtew?d, or done any other way. Ripe in Novemtt! 
and December. wm +... e 
1 1. 


Le Rouſſeline. 


Is in Shape like the Ronſſelet, of a very 1 
ht Iſabella Colour, like the Martin Sec; Te Rufeline. 
s Pulp tender and delicate, Juice very much ſugard 
id perfum'd. Ripe in Offobey. ee 


La Boucher. 


Is large, round, and white, like the Be/idery ; ſome 
e about the bigneſs of a milding Berganot; others 
e bigger than a Caſſollet, its Pulp fine and ten- 
T, and Juice ſugar'd. Ripe about the middle of 
n o | | | 


| La Pender. 


In Pulp, Juice, and Shape, is like the 3 
let, but a little bigger; its Wood alſo N 
fers. Is ripe about the end of September. 


Le Poir Char. 


Is ſhap'd very like a Hen's Egg, or : 
Imoſt like ts Movie Sec, its Stalk is Tie Car Pear. 
iftereat long and thick, the Skin very ſmooth, ſat- 
Ind, and dry; the Colour a very clear or light a- 
ella, its tender and — and Juice indi 

ent ſweet ; tis a pretty good Pear. Ripe in Offober. 


La Beſs de Cuiſ. 


It's a little Pear, about the bigneſs of the Blanguet, 
yellowiſh, and all over full of Ruſſet Spots; its Pulp 
ender but doughy, mixt with much earthy and ſtony 
matter, the Juice not very pleaſant, and in Taſte re- 
F 4 ſembles 
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ſembling that of Services ; tis but an indifferent Py 
Ripe in December and Zanuary. | 


Le St. Francis. 


„ Is good only baked or prefer 
MAES go indifferent 1 and very long, y 
lowiſh, and has a very thin Skin, 6 


L Orange Muſquee. 


| s 

— much ting d with red, Stalk long, is! 

| uſually ſpotted with little black So 

the Pulp pleaſant enough, but a little gritty. Ripe 
beginning of Auguſt, 

Le Groſs Fremont. 

[ 

Is indifferent big and long, and of a yell ot 

Colour, Juice ſweet, and a little La it's ul 

only bak d or prelery'd, Tis in Perfection in D 


ber, and January. 
La Carmelite. 


ele, Is large and flat, gray on one f 
The ee. and a little tingd with Red on tht 
ther, and in ſome places full of pretty large Spit 
It's ripe in March. F Ks 


La Poir Roſe. 


: Is indifferent large, flat, and rout 
The Reſe Peas its Stalk very long and ſmall, and Fu 


eats ſhort, Ripe in Augu(}, and September. 


=. 
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» 


La Callio Roſar. 


| 7s almoſt of the Colour, Bigneſs, ; 
I Shape of an ordinary Monſieur Tbe Call Reſar, 
7-41, but a little rounder, has a very — 2 le, or, 
hort Stalk.and ſet hallow like an Ap- * 


[4 1 47 - 


La Villains d Anjou. 


It's large and flat, of a yellowiſh gray The Villain of 


oloar, and has a ſhort eating Pulp. Ri | 
Oclober. | ang * Ripe Anjou, Gc. 


Le Groſs Queue. 


Is ſtony and dry, and therefore i 
ighted ; tho' by ſome eſteemꝭd be- a 
ue it is much perfum'd ; it's yellowiſh of Colour, 
aof competent Bigneſs. Ripe in Ockober . 


OF 


p 7 


Do, OF 
FRUIT-GARDENS, 
enn 


Kicchch- Garden 


VOI. I. PART. Ill 
. CHAP. III. 


Monſieur de Ia Quintinye's Deſcription of 
onde Plums, and Cherries. 


Le Peche de Troy. 


_ JS a very good little Peach, but 
The Troy P A | 2 — in Bearing, and 
ſubject to be peſter d with Autr; it's round, havl 
2 little Teat at the end; the colour very much tin 
with red, the Flower pretty large, tho the 11. i 
ter t] 
in 


but ſmall. 


* — 
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La Violet Haſtive. 


Is an excellent Peach, has a moſt de- oF 
cious and perfum'd Pulp, a yinous and 2 - _ 1 — A 
ble Taſte; its only fault is that tis wrd Vid,” © 
ot large enough. 


= L Adnirable, | 


This Peach has almoſt all the good Tye admirable 
ualities which can be defired in a 
ach, and has no bad ones; it's very round and large, 
d of a lovely Colour; a firm, fine, and melting Pulp, 
ſweet and ſugar d Juice, a vinous, rich, and exqui- 
e Taſte, is not 3 * to be doughy, remains lon 

1 the Tree, a great Increaſer; its Stone is but ſm 

oſe that ripen laſt on the Tree are beſt, for tis very 
bject to drop its Fruit half ripe, greeniſh and all 
wny, and then it loſeth all irs goodneſs; to pre- 
nt which, the Tree may be prun d and cut very cloſe 


the Branches which ſhoot out will be fairer and 
under, and the Fruit better. 


7 Li Mignone. 


Is the moſt beautiful of Peaches that is, The Miniou: 
$ very large, very red, ſattin skin'd, and 

nd ; ripens the firſt of thoſe of its Seaſon, has a 
and a very melting Pulp, a very ſmall Stone ; 


t the Taſte is not always the richeſt nor briskelt, 
ing ſometimes a little flat and faint. 


2 


La Belle Chevereuſe. 


* 


ls a beautiful Peach, and ripens next | 

ful Pear IEXt The Bell Chee 

ter the Minion; it's hardly inferior to wereuſe, or, 
in Largeneſs, beauty of Colour, and Goar Peach. 
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good Shape, which is a little longiſn; its Juice js 
bundantly ſugar'd, and well reliſhed, and is a pre 
Increaſer; But ſometimes it grows doughy, wha 
ſutter'd to be too = X on the Tree, or when it gro 
on a cold moiſt Soil. | ; 


La Nivet. 


Is a very fair large Peach, of a fine; 

The Niver, or, Jour both within and without, whit 
Velvet Peach. renders it moſt agreeable to look upa 
its Pulp and Juice are very good, 

ſmall Stone, and the Tree is a great bearer; tis u 
quite ſo round as the Minion and admirable, 
retry near it when the Fruit grows on a fou 
Branch, otherwiſe it's a little horned and longi 
Ripe about the Twentieth of September. 


La Purpree. 


The Tree bears in great abundance (a 

The Purple for that reſpect may be preferr'd hel 
Peach. the Burdine, tho that be the better Pe 
one may know the Colour by its Nan 

it's of a brown dark red Colour, which pe 
trates much into the Pulp, which is of a very vin 
Taſte; it's very round and indifferent large, andt 
Pulp pretty fine, Taſte rich and exquiſite. 


La Magdelene Blanche. 


It's an admirable Peach when ptantel 

The white a good Soil, and well expos'd, but 
Magdelene. ſubject to be injur d by Ants. Some Wl 
ners believe that there are two ſorts 

them becauſe ſome bear well, and others but litt 
but the F/ower of each is alike, which is large, and" 
a little bluſh of red; alſo the Leaf of both agrees, 
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ing large, and very much indented; they alſo ripen 
atthe ſame time, which is towards the end of Auguſt ; 
and agree alſo in Colour, Bigneſs, Shape, Juice, 
ate, and Stone: Both of them are large, round, 
and halt flat, very much painted. with red on the Sun- 
y fide, and not at all on the other; a fine Pulp, 2 
weer and a ſugar'd Juice, a rich Taſte; no red about 
he Stone, the Stone in both of them is ſhort, and 
Imoſt round; they both produce goodly Trees, and 
he difference is Judged to proceed only from the 
ore or leſs Vigour of the Stocꝶ they are budded. 


La Perſique. 


Is a marvellous Increaſer, and of an FTA 
Imirable Tafte; it's longiſh, and has The Perfique 
| the good Qualities that can be wiſht Peach. 

rr when the Tree is healthy, and in a ; 

pod Soil, and well expoſed, and as generally Peach 
ones reſemble the ſhape of the Fruit, ſo this of the 
que, is a little longiſh, and the Pulp next thereto 
but very little ting'd with red; it ripens juſt after 
2 Chevereuſe, and a little before the Admirable. 


— 


La Violette Brugnon. 


Is an admirable Fruit when it comes The Violet 

ſuch Maturity as to grow a little ſhri- B. n 
d and wrinkled, the Pulp is reaſona- Neon "0 
tender, or at leaſt not hard, it's pret- ; 

much painted with red about the Stone, the Juice 
LTaſte extremely delicious. 


La jaune tardive Admirable. 


Is aMa/ecotoon, but it wholly reſembles The yellow 
> Admirable Peach, both in Shape and later Ad- 
es, Ness, ſo that it may well be call'd the yellow mirable. 

I Admirable, 
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Admirable, from which it differs in the yellow (g 

lour both of its Skin and Pulp; = are both colour} 

red on the Sunny fide, and the pierceth a lit, 

more about the Stone of the yellow one, than aboy 

the white; it's of good Taſte, but a little ſubjeRq 
be doughy. 5 
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Lo Violet Tardive, ou Marbree: 


It has a vinous and delicious Tat 
The latter Vio- and when it ripens well, it ſurpaſſes i 
let, or, mat- the reſt; it requires very much He: 
bled Peach. is alittle bigger than the ordinary 11 

let Peach, and not ſo much colour d i 
over with red as that, and borrows the Name of Me 
ble, becauſe it's uſually whipt or ſtrip'd with a vid 
red. It's apt not to ripen well, and to chap and bu 
all over, when the Autumn proves too cold or mi 


La Bourdine. 


The Bourdine. It's an admirable good Peach, not 
5 ferior to any of the former, only its! 
uite ſo large as the Magdelens, Mignions, Cheverei 
— Admirables, Nivets, &c. tho ſometime 


comes very near them. The new. planted Trees ! 
lirrle tedious before they come to bear, but when oli" 
they begin, they are extremely loaden with Fall" 
which occafions its Peaches ſometimes not to be i” 
big as they ſhould be; but if ſome of them are u 
oft about Midſummer, and only a reaſonable num 
left on, they will grow large enough; they ate! 
roundeſt, belt colour'd and moſt agreeable Peac 
to look on, that we have, and their inſide is as gli, . 


as it appears outwardly. 
L. 
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0 L' Avaunt Peach. 
i 3 

It begins to ripen a Month before other W's 
fb and comes to Maturity at the ve- ny gs 
beginning of 5%; it's ſmall and round. Nirmeg. 


ſh, with a little Teat at the end; is ſo 
ery pale that no Sun can colour it red, tho? it ſhine 
on it never ſo warm; the Pulp is fine enough, but ve- 
ſubject to grow doughy, and has not ſo brisk and 1 
ich a Taſte as moſt of the others have; is betrer 
or Compotes or Sweet-meats, than raw; its Flower 
s large, and of a pale yellow, makes no handſome 
Tree, and the moſt peſter'd with Ants of any. 


Le Peche @ Lay. 


s a kind of haſting or forward Perfique, Iz, 1145 
. reſembles in all things the Perfique 3 Pl. 
s Bulk is noble, the Figure longiſh, wi 3 
little Teat at the end, the colour a fair deep Carna- 
jon, its Taſte good; but it ripens about the Middle of 
Luft, which is full Fifteen days before the other. 


La Peche Royal. 


Is a kind of Admirable, but comes la- 
r, and of a darker red without, and a 


I 


ttle more ting d with red near the Stone 


a 
— 


The N ©, 
Peach, or N 
latter Admi- 


an that, other wiſe it's perfectly like the rable. 
a ld mirable; and is an excellent Peach. „ 
umd 5 | 
re | La Roſanne. 


t reſembles the Bourdine in Shape and 
ulk, and differs from it in the colour of . 
Skin and Pulp, which in this latter are ; 

ellow; both of them take a ſtrong Tincture 3 red 
| m 


————— * 
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from the Sun, viz. a very dusky red; this Peach ig 


very fruitful and well taſted, the only fault is, that 
tis apt to grow doughy when too ripe. ; N 


I Alberge rouge. 


„ Ie one of our prettieſt Peaches, for ity 
4 4 vinous and rich Taſte, if ripe enough; o. 
8% ttherwiſe its Pulp is hard ;. tis no bigger 
than a Troy Peach, and much like it, but ſeems to be 
more colour d with red; the only fault is, that 'tis 
not large. | | 


£2 Magdelena rouge. 


| Is round, flat, and finking, vey 
— red Mag- much colour d with red without auld 
double Troy t much within; it's indifferent lars 
Peach. and apt to grow double and twin-liks 
wich hinders it from producing fit 
Fruit; the Flower is large and high colour'd, it's Pulp 
not very fine, but Taſte good enough, but not nei 
ſo good as thoſe before-mention'd, tho* in ſome 
places it improves both in Bigneſs and Taſte e. 
tremely. 


La Belle de Garde. 


CO hy Is a fair Peach, a little ſooner rips 
Pecb. and lefs rinQturd with red both witki 

7 and without than the Admirable, ib 
Pulp a little more yellowiſh, but the Taſte not quit 
ſo rich; otherwiſe in Bulk and Figure it might is 
taken for an Admirable, but produceth not ſo go 
2 Tree as that. 
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15 La Pauie Blanch. | 


jn the outfide it differs not at all from the The white 
white Magdelene, only in 2 we find Pavie. 
t a Pavie, (vi. cleaving to the Stone; ) it 
has a firm Pulp, and a good brisk Taſte enough, when 
full ripe. | 


La Pavie Rouge de Pompone. 


S 8 A 9 


lrs prodigiouſly large, being ſometimes . 
welve or Fourteen Inches about, of a — Some 
ery lovely red Colour; and nothing is po 4 Food 
ore delightful to behold, than when a rou Pavie; 


od /// Tree has a good quantity of 

em; when they come to ripen well, and in fair wea- 
er, 2 Garden is much hondur d in being adorn d with 
deem, the Hand well ſatisfied to hold them, and the 
ouch exquiſitely pleas d in eating of them. 

u | 

x- La Blanche Ale. 

ne 


ls a great increaſer, fair to the Eye The white 
irge, round, and flat, takes a lively Co- Audille. 
bur in the Sun, but no red within; it's in- | 


0 the Tree, for then it grows doughy. 


ifterent good, when not ſuffer d to ripen too mitch | 


| 
| 
| 
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A Catalogue of good Peaches, as they Ripen ſucet ſſay 


in courſe. 


Etit Avant Peach 


Troy Peach End of Zuly, and beginning d 


Yellow A/berge Peach. 
Little Yellow Pavie Alberge 
Red Alberge | 
White Magdelen Peach 
Red Magdelen Peach 
Minion Peach 

Italian Peach 

White Peach 

Little violet A/ berge Peach 
Little violet Pavie Alberge. 
Bourdine Peach 

Drouſel Peach 

Cherry Peach, yellow Pulp 
Cherry Peach, White Pulp 
Chevereuſe Peach 

Roſanne Peach 


Pavie Roſanne 


Perſigue Peach 
Violet haſting Peach 
Bell Gard Peach 


Violet Burgnon, or Nectarin 


Purple Peach 
Admirable Peach 
Nroet Peach. 

Pau Peach. 

White Andille Peach. 
Narbon Peach 


Great yellow backward Peach 


Royal Peach 
Backward violet Peach 
Yellow ſmooth Peach 
The great red 

White Paui- 


Val 1 
Time of Ripeniny 
Beginning of J. 


(An 
2 little ate, 


Middle of 
Augaft. 


TEnd of Augif, 


= of Aug, 


Cpcgining 
Sep. 


A little afterth 
beginningot% 


Middle of d 
6 litlte aftert 


middle of Sy: 


Odbber. 


Thi 
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ve 0 
Theſe are condenm d by the Author as the worſt of 
Peaches. | 

Niple Peach. | 

Yellow ſmooth Burgnon. | 

Sanguinole. > 09M | 

Bloody Peach. £ Ripe at the end 

White Corbezle. of Oftober. 

Double Flour: | ; 

Nut Peach. 


THERE are almoſt infinite forts of P/umbs, A 

good Plumb ſhould have a fine, tender, and mel- 
ting Pulp, a very ſweet and ſugar'd Juice, a rich and 
exquiſite Taſte, which in ſome is perfum d; they are 
to be eaten raw; and without Sugar. 


FBlew Perdrigon. 

White Perdrigon: 

St. Catharine. 

.1 Apricot Plumb; 

'] Roche, Cor bon. 

| Empreſs. 
Latter Perdrigon. 

5 * 

Imperial. 

| La Royal. 


| 


| Blew A 
[i fo 
White Mirable, 


White 
Plumbe 


A cee of his beſt Plumbs. 
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Plumbs diſtinguiſhed according to their ſeveral Quali 
| — as to their Taſte, Figure, Clou Oe. 


Plumbs, whoſe Pulp is 
doughy and mealy. 


Of a ſharp, and ſowriſh 


Taſte. 


Dry. 
Hard. 


Wormy. 


Plumbs very long: 


Longiſh ſhap'd. 


Round, and almoſt ſquare Violet 


and flat. 


Imperial. 


I Long Violet 


Mt Perdrigon of Cernap. 


— double Bloſſom 
= Plumb. 2 


en, or, Pitch Plunt, 

Burgnole. | 

Musk Damask. 

Moyen. © 

Amber P/umb. 

Bull Plumb. 

Brignole. 

Date Plumb. 
Imperial. 
Many of the Damas 
Diaper Plumb. 


Luert. 
Rog non de C 3 
Perdrigon. 


St. Katharine. 
| Dittle Date. 


Diaper. 

Mirabel. 

— _ q 

Burgun oye n. 

Rhodes Plumb, &c. 
Reine Claud. 


White 


Gray Damask. 
Green | 
Musk'd 

Round 
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69 
Little Cherry Plumb, 


F 
. Crenay Perdrigon. 
Round, and almoſt ſquare Royal. 
and flat. Pigeons Heart. 
m Burg nole. 


Drab d Or. 
Perdrigon. 
St. Katharine. 


n YApricot Plumb. 


| 


ound 


nhite Colour, 5 | 


Damask, Cc. 


| Bullock's Heart. 
Extreme large Plumbs. eCrenay Perdrigon. 
| Imperial, white and red. 
le Mirables. 
Colour of Plumbs. 


White Perdrigon. 
White Damas 

St. Katharine. 

Apricot Plumb. 

Minion. 

Reine Claud. 

Drab d' Or 


Of a yellowiſh 


 CBlew Perdrigon. 
* | Roche Corbon. 
Empreſs. 

1 Imperial. 
Long $ 
Round 

La Royal. 

| Violet Diaper. 

Ceur de Beuf. 


G 3 Violet 


an <# 
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5 Burg nole. 


violet black, — Violet Tours Da. 


if ba. 2 Plum. 

J ate 

ö r T Damazk 

! Black Plums. Musk d Damask. 
Pigeons Heart. 

Loert. | 

Green Plums. 2 Green Damask, 

Caſtellan. 


Gray Damask. 
| Arne Plum. 


Prune Moraes. . 


Red. 
&Datrtiles, or little Dates 


As for the ſticking to the Stone in Plume, tis not 
worth minding, provided the EFuit be good. 

Moſt Plume, whether good or bad, quit not their 
Stones. Damask Plums quit their Stones eaſieſt. The 
Pulp in all Plants is yellow. | 


— 


Of Cherries. 


BO UT the middle of une Red Fruits begin 
A to come in, and hold at leaſt till the end of 
July; among which are reckon'd Cherries, Griots, and 
Biggaroes, or Heart-Cherries, to be the moſt principal; 
we may have. Dwarf- Trees of them, but Standards are 
better. They are Fruits ſo well known every where, 
that they necd no Deſcription ; none of them are 6 
priz'd as the large latter Cherries, which are called 
Montmorancies, and next them the Biggaroes or Heart: 
Cherries, and in the third place, the Griots or Agriots. 
The Guignes, or Guzgns, of which there are white, 
red, and black, are indeed early ripe, but they are 


Fi 
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too fleſhly and inſipid, and are not much eaten by any 
)a- MW Perſons of Quality: The Cherries which are call'd for- 
ard Cherries, but are not the early ones of all, or true 
| Hiſtings, ſucceed the Guignes or Guigns ; they are fair 
 Mcugh to the Eye, are long ftalk'd; and of a ſharpiſh 
aud bitteriſh Taſte, and therefore are valu'd but little, 
unleſs it be for the making of ſome of the firſt Cam- 
tes, or wet Sweet-Meats, | 
The truly good and fair Cherries, commonly call'd 
perſerving C berries, are thoſe of Montmorancy ; ſome 
of them grow upon Trees that ſhoot out great and up- 
right Branches, and thoſe are the largeſt ſort of them 
but that ſort of Tee bears but few of them. They are 
otherwiſe call'd the Cloulardy Cherry. 
5, The right ſort of good common Cherr:es produce 
mall Branches, bending downwards, and bring great 
ot tore of Fruit, which is very ſweet and pleaſant to 
the taſte ; one and the ſame Tree bears both long and 
eit WW ſhort ſtalk'd ones; and it's cheifly of this ſort we are 
he co plant moſt Trees. | 

The Bigaro, or Heart-Cherry, is a Fruit both firm 
and crackling, longiſh, and almoſt ſquare, but al- 
ways very ſweet, and very agreeable; the Tree ſhoots 
7 — that are luxuriant enough: Its Leaf 
is longiſh. 

The Griot or Agriot is a ſort of Blackiſh Cherry of a 
pretty firm Conſiſtance, and very ſweet and excel- 
lent; it bloſſoms mightily, but withal is very ſub- 
ect to miſcarry in the Bloſſom : It produces a thick 
Dwarf-Tree, with a Top compos'd of Branches, keep- 
ing cloſe and tight together, and its Leaf is broad 
and blackiſh ; none of the kinds of Meriſes, or com- 
mon black Cherries, deſerve to be admitted into an 
attificial Garden, being properly Foreſt Trees, or 
Wildings, yet may they ſerve us at leaſt for Stock to 
receive the Graffs of the choice ſorts of Cherries before 
mention'd, 

) G4 N Of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Of Apricots. 
A Pricots are good only for wer and dry Swer: 


Meats, not being delicious to be eaten raw in Ml « 
any large quantity. | | 


Standard Apricots. St 


There are pretty good ones that grow upon Stan! 
erd Trees, nich are all tann d and ſpeckled With lit 
tle red Spots, they are pleaſanter to the Eye and Ps 
late than thoſe againſt a Wall, and of a more exqui. 
fite Taſte. 


Apricots againſt a Wall, 


The Wall makes Apricots larger, gives them a 
admirable Vermillion colour, and cauſes them to bear 
more certain; bothuſorts axe good for Preſerving : the 
beſt of them are little” fugar'd, but uſually a litt 
—_— Ro 


Time of Ripening, and Deſcription. 


Apricot ripen at the beginning of Jud, eſpecially ths 
haſting or early Apricot, whereof the Pulp is ven 
white, the Leaf round and greener than the others 
bur no better than they. F 

The ordinary Aprecots are more large, aud thel 
Pulp yellow, ripe about the middle of Zuly. ' * 

When too great a number of them knit upon the 
Tree, a great many muſt be pluekt off, andthey wil 
make excellent green Compotes, or wet Sweet-Meats. 
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= The Anjou ſweet kernelPd Apricot. 


n the County of Azjor there is a ſmall Apricot 

i with a ſweet ak almoſt like a Phulbert, and ac- 

cordingly the Stones are uſually crack d to eat them. 

It has a white Pulp, very good, and uſually grows a 
dale Eo TEST 5 | | 


— 


11 — — — — 
> "CHASE 

Of Apples. 
La Reinette Griſe, and La Reinette Blaggh. 


—_ — 


He two ſorts of Pippins arediſtingulſh- 
ed by the two Names of Gray and 
White which they bear; being in other re- 
ſpedts of an equal Goodneſs; good Compotes 
and Wer Sweer Meets may be made of them at all 
times. They being to be eaten Raw towards the 
Month of January; before which time they have a 
tle point of Sharpneſs, which is ſomewhat diſa- 
ereabſe and unpleaſant to ſome People; but when 
they are intirely freed from that, they contract a Smell 
that is much more diſagreeable, when the Snell of 
the ſtraw upon which they laid to Mellow, inter- 
xes therewith. = are very Propfitable, becauſe 
vi their being made uſe of almoſt all the year long. 


La Callville d' Autumne. 


The Gray 
and White . 
Pippins. 


The Callville Apple is ſhap'd longiſh, 
and of a very Red Colour both within — ogy 5 
Ind without, eſpecially the Beſt of them, 
Idee. Thoſe that have the moſt agreeable Violet imell 


that 
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that renders them ſo conſiderable. Theſe moſt Ex. 

cellent ones have always their Pulp more deep 

ting'd with Red, and are alſo more beautiful than the 

others. They keep moſt commonly from Ozoher 1 
the time of their coming in, till January and February, WF" 
It's a moſt excellent Fruit to eat Raw ; and no leſs 
excellent to uſe in Compotes or Wet Sweet Meats, It 
ſometimes grows Dry and Meally, but that is not till 
it is very old. | 


Le Fenoullet, ou Pome d' Anis. 


It is of a Colour not well to be ex 
he ns preſs'd ; tis Gray, over-calt with ſome 
thing of a Ruſſert, coming near the Co. 
lour of the Belly of a Doe; never taking 
any lively Colour. It never grows very big, au 
ſeems to incline to a longiſh Figure. The Pulp is 
very fine, and the Juice much ſugar'd, and Perfum 
with a little ſmack of thoſe Plants from whence it 
derives its name. It begins to be Good at the be 
ginning of December, and keeps till February au 
March. Its Certainly a very pretty Apple, but 
apt to wrinkle and wither, as the Cour pendu, which 
follows next. | 


Le Cour pendu. 


Is perfectly of the regular Figure d 
. 3 an Apple, and of reaſonable bignels; 
Apple. of a Gray Ruſſet Colour on one hid, 
and Dyed with Virmillion on the othe; 
the Pulp is very fine, and its Juice very ſweet anl 
Pleaſant. They are eaten with pleaſure from De. 
cember, till February and March. We muſt not giv: 
it time to grow wrinkled; becauſe then it is inſipid, 
and loſe; the taſte. Tis a very pretty Apple. 
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1 La Pome d A pi. 
he „ * . ; 

This Apple is of an extraordinary 
al j121cing = lively Colour, Ir begins a 


) be good as ſoon as it has no Green 
ft, neither towards its Stalk, nor towards its Crown 
hich happens pretty often in the Month of Decem- 
r, and then it may be eaten greedily at a Chop, 
ith its Coat all on, for among all other Apples, 
ere is none that has ſo fine and delicate a Skin as 
is; for its ſcarce perceivable in the eating, and 
mributes much to the agreeableneſs found in them. 


— laſts from December till March and April. And 
oo vonderful gęod all that time without any manner 
f diſagreeable ſmell; but on the contrary has a cer- 
1 in little touch of a moſt delicious Perfume. The Pulp 
ordinary fine. It's a great increaſer, and cer- 
ih may be commended for a very pretty Apple; 
bs Likewiſe this farther Advantage; that it never 
1, MFinkles, nor loſes its charming Colour. | 

and | 


La Violette. 


s of a whitiſh, Ground Colour, a little 

ſeckled in thoſe parts which are from the The Vio- 
n, but marked, or rather ſttiped with bee Apple. 
good lovely deep Red on the Sunny fide 


be Colour of its Pulp is very white, and very fine 
ſs; . delicate, having a faice extremely {weet and ſu- 
de rd, leaving no Earthineſs or Lees behind it; fo 


at alſuredly tis an admirable Apple, to be eaten as 


don as tis gather'd, and continues good till Chriſtmas, 
ond which time it will not reach. 
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This is of the ſize and ſhape of an ordinary Pippin 


of a ſhining dark red Colour, it eps till April, and 
has always a tang of a Green taſte. 


The Cofmetts. | 


Are a ſort of Calvilt, which keep till February 
Their Juice very ſower, Stalk long and ſmall. 


The black Ice 21 


— _ 
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Of Vines, 


The White Muſcat ; or, Muſcattel. A/ſo the Red an 
the Black Muſcatt. 


HE White Muſcat is clear, firm, yellow, hat 
and crackling, Juice ſweet, ſugar'd and pe: 
fum'd; it's an excellent Fruit, its Berry round an 
middle ſize. There is alſo the Red and the Blu 
' Aufeat, but the White is the beſt. 


Chaſſelas; or Bar ſur-Aube: Three ſorts of then. 


This is otherwiſe call'd the Bar. ſur-Aube. Ith! 
very ſweet Grape, produceth large Cluſters, and is 
Grain or Berry is large and crackling; it keeps lo 
ger than any other Grape, and gives great ſatisfaRio 
when all others are gone. There are Three ſom 
os. — the Red, and the Black, whereof the Whit 
is belt. £ | 


- / 


— 


The Long Muſcat. 


The Long Muſcat, or Paſs Muſque, requires mot 
heat of the Sun to bring it to perfection, than the My 
cats before mention'd. | Corinthi⸗ 
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Corinthian, Two ſorts. 


The White Corinthian is a very ſweet Grape, the 
unches are ſmall and long, and its Grains ot Berries 
mall and ſticking cloſe rogether, and have no Stones. 
here is alſo the Red Corr:nthian, in ſhape like the 
former, but does not excel it in goodneſs. 


The Bourdelais, call d at Paris the Verjuice Grape. 


Vol. I. 


ls a large white longiſh Grape, grows in great 
age Cluſters, and almoſt never comes to Maturity; 
nd conſequently good only for Sweet Meats, or to 
make Verjuce with. Its Leaves are us'd much to.gat- 
iſh Diſhes with in Ocfober. 


The Cĩoutat. : 


The Fruit very much reſembles the Chaſſelas in Co- 
ur, Bigneſs, and Taſte, only the Leaf of tlie Ciou- 
is dented all about the edges, like Parſiy, and ſeems 
; 1 more fruit than the CHaſſelas, but the Chaſſe- 
1$ better. | 


The early, or, forward Grape. 


$1 | | 
MY It's a fort of a black Morillen, and takes Colour 
lon") early, which makes it ſeem to be ripe long be- 
dare it is. The Skin is very rough, and when tis ripe, 


e Grape is very ſweet. It ripens commonly at the 
ly beginning of July: It's but little worth, 

There are many other Varieties of Grapes, as the 
nana Grape, which ripens in the Indies, and the Per- 
ile, The Paſſe Muſgue, and all other principal ſorts 
Grapes ripen even in the open Air in Ira/y: but it's 
t lo in France, where none of them arrive to any 
lerable Ripeneſs, 

this | 07 
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of Figs. 


IGS bear twice a year, vis. firſt in July 
Auguſt, and are uſually call'd Fig-Flowers; the 
are worn little, becauſe they have gone through! 
the Cold, and all the Rain in the Spring, which ſpoj 
their delicious and excellent Taſte. 
The other are ripe in September and Ofober, whit 
being form'd in the belt Seaſon of the Year, and ng 
riſhed with a Juice well concocted, renders them 
more excellent than the former. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of Fige, but there's u 
Two of them that are rarely good, viz. 


t 


ſy 
Great White long Fig. S I 
The great white long Fig is in Perfection about 
end of Autumn, has an exquiſite Taſte, and dos 
Great white round Fig. 
The great white round Fig is a greater Bearet i 7 


the former, and almoſt as good, but apt to chap! 
gape towards the Head with wide Clefts, and th 
by looſeth much of its Sweetneſs and Perfume; 
the = Rains that occaſion it to crack, Ripe i I 
the former. 


Some other Varieties of Figs. | a 
Black Fig. | 
It 


It's very long, and pretty big, of a dark red, 
lour, but not quite ſo red within as without; 
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very much ſugar d, but ſomewhat dryer than the 
White ones. 


Great yellow Eg. 


Irs a little Red and Fleſh-colourd within; bears 
much Fruit in Autumn, but not very delicate, 


Great Violet Eg. 


\ 
There are two ſorts, the long and the flat; but 
their Pulp is cloſe, and good for little. 


Green Fig. 


It has a very lon Stalk, a Vermillion Pulp, 
ſweet, and well 1ugar'd, but produceth very little 
Fruit. | 

La Medore. 
[ts Yellow within and without. 


This differs from the Black Fig before mention d, 


Its Taſte is rather faint than ſugar d; tis call'd 


alſo the Haſting or forward F, becauſe it ripens a 
Inort time before rhe others. 8 


Little Berjaſſotte. 


Ml It's of a dark Violet Colour, very delicate, but 
red Wars little Fruit. Angelique 


— 


0 5 | 
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Angelique Fig. 


It's of a Violet Colour, and long, but not very big 
the Pulp red, and reaſonably good. 


mo WM 0 


CH AP. V. 


How fo make the beſt uſe of the Walls in 
every Garden. 


Mong the Fruit and Kitchin-Gardens which ar 

treated of, there are ſome that are entirely i 

cloſed on all ſides with allt, and fome that ate ſo bu 

In part; ſome again that are without any at all; s 

for theſe laſt, they are to be pittied: But the Conditia 

of the Gardens we have to do with, for many god 
' reaſons require to be toall d quite about. 

As for the firſt, they have at leaſt three Expoliti 
ons, it being not poſſible they ſhould have few; 
and * they have four: Thoſe which have bu 
three, are Gardens that are Triangular, which at 
pretty rare: that being a cramp'd and forc'd Figut 
which ought to be avoided. As to thoſe that har 
four Walls, they are ꝙf a ſquare Figure, which is tlt 
commoneſt, as well as the faireſt and moſt convenien 

There are likewiſe ſome that are Pentagonal al 
Hexagonal, which are not very diſagreeable for tit 
planting of Vll. Trees; yet are not very accountabl 
they being attended with many Inconveniencies; at 
perplex Gard ners, who are thereby hinder'd frat 
forming any ſightly Squares in their Kitchin Garden 
And beſides, the making of Gardens into thoſe 
uſual Figures, is much more chargeable, than to mak 
them ſimply and plainly ſquare; and yet, we all 

on 
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done, tho? they may have more Valle, yet they can 
have no more diſtin& Expoſition than a plain Square; 
for let us do what we can, it's impoſſible to produce 
any more than theſe four, viz. Eaſt, Weſt, North, and 
South. | 

Now in wen = yon — . 4170 
oſctiant, every at enjoys the Aſpet?, Aſpect. 
25 kindly Reflection of the _ of the 
Sun during a certain time of the Day, in a different 
manner from another Wall not in the ſame Poſition : 
hus we call an Eaſtern Expoſition, a Wall that is 
ed by the Sun the half of the = : that is, 
om its riſing till Noon; and that a Weſterly Expo- 
ſtion, upon which the Sun ſhines the ſecond half of the 
Ny, which begins immediately after Noon, and con- 
ines till Sun ſitting. That whiclr we call a Southern 
xpoſit:on, is that which the Sun conſtantly ſhines up- 
n longer than either of the Two former; and there 
re ſome Gardens that are ſo advantageouſly turned, 
at one of their alls is almoſt all the Day cheriſhed 
th the Sun Beams. 
Having explained the Three good Expoſitions, it's 
hard matter to conclude, that the unhappy Nor- 
ny Expoſition, is that which enjoys the Sun only du- 
lg that little time in which the Southerly one has 
not ; the Portion of thoſe of the North then, is 
enjoy from the Equinox of March, to that of Sep- 
wer, the earlieſt Rayes of the Sun that appear above 
1 Horizon ; that is to ſay, to be ſhin'd upon betimes 
the Morning, and that ſometimes for an Hour or 
, and ſometimes for three or four, and ſometimes 
- | have a ſhort view of the Sun towards the Even- 

but very often none at all, 
t follows from thence, that there is no Vall that 
not at leaſt ſome little glance of the Sun once a 
and that is a Favour 12 be undervalued, * 
e 
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The Sun never begins to ſhine upon one Hulu, but 
he ſhines upon two at the ſame time. When he riſes 
he ordinarily ſhines at once upon the Northern Wall 
and part of the Eaſtern ; and as Toon as ever the pro, 
greſs of his Courſe carries him out of fight of that of 
the North, he inſenſibly extends his Beams to that of the 
South, yet ſo, as not for a good while to quit that of 
the Eaf}, but ſhining upon bath at once. In the ſany 
manner alſo, he leaves not oft ſhining on the Eaſter 
Wall, but in order to advance himſelf by little and 
little towards the Weſtern Expoſition, and to continu 
in the mean while his favourable Aſpect to the Sw 
erly Vall: So that thoſe two Walls are likewiſe at iq 
ſame time gratified with his cheriſhing Rayes. 
Thus having explain'd what is meant in Terms 
Gardening, by Expoſitions, any Perſan may ali 
judge of thoſe he has in his own Garden, whethal 
x wall d quite about, or only in part. 
The better the Ground is, and the higher the Wd 
the gteater number of Trees may be applied to the 


that is, we may place them nearer to one another, 
| by this Means order them ſo, that between two mii 
| uwe may reſerve to garniſh the lower part of the Wa 


there may be always one to ſhoot up and garniſh 8 
upper part, that ſo the upper and lower parts oft 
Eruit-Walls may be both garniſhed at once, and d 
ſequently yeild us Fruit ſo much the ſooner, and 

greater Quantity. So on the contrary, the lower 
Walls are, fo much the farther the Trees are v 
placed one from another, and thoſe Diſtances fl 
ill be mote enlarged where the Ground is very f 
than when it is but indifferently qualified. 
Our Deſign in planting Wall-Trees, is inded 
have ſo much the fairer Fruit but ſtill more che 
to ſecure the greater Store of it; but Trees do! 
infallibly yeild uit, unleſs it be upon feeble Brant 
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and therefore we ſhall have no Fit upon our Mall. 
Trees, unleſs we contrive it ſoq that we may have ſome 
ll, WM £:cble Branches on them: And if the Tree be vigo- 
0, rous, as they are commonly in good Soils, ' they cans 
od Wot produce any feeble Branthes, unleſs they beallow- 
he el a great deal of room, to ſpread: out to the beſt ad- 
yantage all thoſe that are fit ro bear, becauſe that ſup- 


poling they be planted too near one another, andythe 
enge not be high enough, they muſt neceſſarily be 
d ſhorr, or elſe they will ſhoot above the H ν 


ind conſequently will ceaſe tobe Vall. Trees; or ele 
hey will ſo entangle their Branches one with anos 
her, that they will make a very dif le Confu- 
on. So that if then they be curb'd in that manner; 
f we leave them not Branches of ſome! conſiderable 
hickoels ' and Length, all the young Shootr they 
toduce will be always thick, and bear no Bj 
As no Walls of Incloſure ought to be leſs than ſe- 
en or eight! Foot high, ſo likewiſe it is not conve- 
tent to deſire Walls, in a: good Expoſition of above 
fieen or ſixteen Foot high. . .f „e 


Reader, you are deſired to obſerve, that what is 


nerial in Monſicur La Quintime, the end of 
; 108: ond. Bock, to the end of the Fifrcenth of this 
nd 0088: rt. con alting of Pears, Apples, Peaches, Plums, Figo, 
r, Cherries, &c. is now comprehended in tha 


ec:dent Chapters of this Part; the Abridgers think · 
git moſt, convenient for good Order, and Method's: 
ke, to. place all the Fruits ſucceſſively; We proceed 
0 the ſixteenth Chapter. ; 
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CHAP. XVI. 


What good Conditions are required in each Fruit. 


Tree, to qualifie it to be choſen and preſery} 
29: oe 3 place in a Fruit Garden. Pref q 
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UR Garden being form'd, du accommo. 
dated, divided, and, in fine, ready for Planting, 
and every Gentleman knowing what number of Tre 
he needs, according to the bigneſs of his Garden, and 
having alſo reſoly'd upon the Choice of the Kind 
and what proportion of each kind he is to plant, with 
reſpect to the quality of his Ground, and to the ſens 
ral Seaſons of the Lear; it is now our buſineſs to chu 
ſuch Stocks of Trees as are fair, and ſo well qualified 
as to deſerve to be planted, becauſe of the hopeful Pig 
miſes they make us of anſwering our ExpeCtations, 
And here we ought to have to do with Gard nm 
that are in Reputation, to be knowing, exact, al 
faithful; for otherwiſe we run a great Danger of bein 
groſly deceiv'd in the kinds of our Eruit, and eſpecit 
Ty of Peach-Trees, becauſe they all much reſemil 
one another, both in Leaf and Bark, excepting il 
Troy Peaches, the forward or Avant Peaches, which it 
diſtinguiſhed by ſome more viſible differences: N 
which reaſon it is not adviſable to take any Trees d 
ſuſpicious or unknown Gerd ners, or that are of ill l 
pute, how cheap a Bargain ſoever they may oft 
them; ſuch an Error as that being of two great 
Conſequence to be ventur'd on at what rate ſoever, 
Tree-Stocks then are to be choſen, either whilſt th 
are yet 1 in the Nurſery Gardens, or after ti 
are pull'd up, and brought from thence: In boi 
caſes we muſt conſider firſt the Figure of each Tye 
Secondly, its Bigneſs, or Thickneſs, mn | 
WI 


1 
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what manner they are faſhion'd and compoſed; and 
if they be already pull'd up, we muſt take ſpecial no- 

t. tice of their Roots, and of the Bark; both of their 

dies and Branches. | 


CHAP. XVII. 
How to Chuſe Trees as they fland in the 
1 


F we chuſe our Trees in the Nurſery Gardens, which 
twere always to be wiſhed we could; and that a. 
out the middle of September to mark out the Trees 
e chuſe and pretend to carry off. Which cannot be 
ways done, uſe of the too great diſtance we ate 
ometimes from the places where the Choice Nurſeries 
te, Yet if we can go to the places, we mult only 
x upon thoſe that have ſhot vigorouſly that year, 
d that appeat ſound, both in their Leaves and at the 
nd of their. young Shoots, and by their ſmooth and 
lining Bark ; ſo that if any Trees have no Shoots of 
bat year's growth, but what are very feeble, or per- 
aps have none at all; if any before the Seaſon, or 
e fall of the Leaf, have all their Leeves leſſer, and 
tore ſtarving than they ſhould be, and the extremity 
their young Shoots black and mortified, or their 
Jark rough and wrinkled, and full of Moſs ; and if 
ears, Apples, or Plum-Trees be Canker'd, if they be 
one-Fruit, and are found to have Gum either about 
tir Body or Roots, all theſe are ſo many Marks of 
ole which are to reject. 
As to the manner how Trees ſhould be faſhion'd 
Nat is for all ſorts of Dwarfs, or Vall. Trees, it is 
tter they ſhould be ſtraight, conſiſting only of one 
em, and one Graft, than to be compos'd of 
vo or three Grafts, or ſeveral Branches. The new 
Pots that will ſhoot out, round about the fingle bo- 
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dy of the Tree, when top't and new planted, heind 
— fit and plyable = turn'd as we would h 
them to make a fair Tree, than if they conſiſted of wil 
Sticks or Branches; becauſe we cannot be aſſurd frat 
what part of thoſe old Branches, of the new-plante 
Tree, the new Shooter wvill ſprout; and becaiife cot 
monly they grow ſo confuſedly and interwoven qi 
among another, that we are forc d to cut them quit 
away, which is time loſt, both for the Advanc 
of the Beauty of it, and of its producing Fruit. 
Theſe Trees ought to have good Eyes or N 
which may promiſe good Branches; and eſpecially 
Peach. Trees; ſo that we muſt never take thoſe wha 
Eyes are ſeemingly put out; becauſe it's very rare i 
any iſſue does proceed from ſuch : Likewiſe if then 
Grafts or Inocculations, it will be beſt to take away 
weakelt, and to preſerve that which is ſtrongeſt \ 
belt plac d. „ 1 
As for Standards, which are planted in the full 

pen Air, they require no regular exactneſs in th 
Beauty, and therefore may be planted with ia 
Branches about their tops, which may be ſho 
when they are planted. ' = 
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CHAP. XX. 


How to prepare a Tree for Planting. 


1 
= 
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4 & Here are two things to be prepar'd in-plantf 
of a Tree, vis. The Head and the Root. 
As to the Head, there is bur little myſtery in 
dering that, either in Standard or Dwarf Trees 
being needful only to remember theſe two Points. 
Firſt, As we prejudice a T7ee when we pluck ith 
by weakning it thereby, and abating its weg j 
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givity for ſome time; ſo we muſt therefore disbur- 
hen its Head, proportionable to the ſtrength and acti- 
ity we take from it by recovering it to a new place, 
d retrenching ſome of its Roots. * 
Secondly, We muſt be mindful to leave its Body no 
jgher than is Convenient for the uſe the Tree is de- 
ond for: Some being to produce their Effect very 
mw, as Droar fr and all. Trees, which muſt be kept 
retty ſhort ; and others to produce theirs very high, 
5 Standards, which therefore muſt be left of a ſuita- 
le heighth. | a | 

As to the Roots, cut off all the Hbres, as near as you 
m to the place from which they ſprung ; unleſs 
be a Tree that is to be planted again the very mo. 
ent it is pluekt up, without leaving it the leaſt time 
at may be out of the Ground ; otherwiſe the Air 
ms all the young Roors or Fibres black, aud conſe. 
uently fpofls them. But this can never be done, 
xcept we pull a Tree up, and plant it again in ano- 
er place in the ſame Garden, And for the better 
elervation of it, we may take along with the Root 
me of its former Mould that hangs next about ir 
ing care in planting it, to place and ſpread out well 
at hairy or fibrous part. 

As to thoſe that have been taken up ſome time, 
e Fibres being all taken away, weſhall be the better 
ble to ſee the bad ones, to take them quite off ; and 
ddiſcern the good ones to ſave them, and to regulate 
he cutting them their exact length; and when we 
nd the Roots of any T7ce a little or ought too much 
ryed, they may be ſteeped ſeven hours in water be- 
vie they are planted. 

In ſpeaking of good and bad Roots, it may be 
ought, that the meaning of theſe is only ſuch as 
re broken, or unbarked; rotten, or dry: But yet 
here is {ſomething of my Conſequence, which 
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is, that every Nurſery Tree ſhoots out ſometimes 
either all good Roots, or bad ones, or beth good ones 
and bad ones at the fame time; which comes to paſ 
as follows. "OR 

A Tree planted with the preparations recommendeg 
if it takes, muſt Shoot forth new ones, or elſe it dies; 
all its old Roots being of no ſervice to it: And of thoſs 
new ones ſome are fair and thick, and ſome are feehle 
and ſmall: but of theſe Roots we are only to eſteem 
thoſe which are freſh and new, and well plac'd. 

All theſe young ones are to be kept ſhort, propex: 
tionable to their length ; the longeſt in Buff dt 
what bigneſs ſoever it be, which is commonly not 
very big, never exceeding above eight or nine Inches; 
nor much above a foot in Standards. We may lea 
aà great length to the Roots of Mulberries and 4): 
monds; becauſe thoſe of the firſt are very ſhort, and 
thoſe of the ſecond dry and hard, and therefore will 
be in danger of periſhing if they be cut to ſhort. 

After we have fixed the length of our biggeſt Roots 
the length of two, three or four Inches will ſerve for 
the leſſer and feeble ones, proportionably to the big 
neſs of each, the leaſt always to be the ſhorteſt 3 for 
this is to be done contrary to the method of prunins 
Branches. 

One ſingle rank or ſtory of Roots is enough; anl 
two or three good Roots, when they are well placd 
round the foot of the Tree, are better than twenty 
midling ones, 
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CHAP. xx. 


en and how to plant Trees, when ready finted and 
prepared for it. 


| A T the Seaſon for planting, which is commonly 

from the end of Ofober to the middle of March; 
n order to plant, we muſt always chuſe dry and mild 
neather, without any regard to the age of the Moon 
niny weather being apt to reduce the Mould to a 
Mortal-like conſiſtence, which cauſes it not to ſettle 
{well about the Roots, leaving ſome hollowneſs be- 
tween the Earth and ſome parts of the Roots. 

And though all theſe Months are equally fit for 
planting, ſo that it may ſeem the ſooner it be done 
the better; yet as it is beſt to plant in a light Soil pre- 
ntly after Mzchae/mas, ſo it is ſafeſt in a cold moiſt 
Soil to plant at the end of February, becauſe the Trees 
in theſe laſt can do nothing all the Winter, and may 
more likely be ſpoil'd there, than be able to preſerve 
emſelves ; whereas in lighter Grounds they may be- 
in even at that very ſame Autumn to ſhoot out ſome 
mall Roots, which is a great advancement to them 
Ihe following Spring. | 
Having opened the holes, and laid every Tree to its 
place, we muſt take care to ſink our Trees about half 
boot, that is, the extremity of the loweſt Root of the 
ee is to be but half a foot deep in the Earth; becauſe 
he Ground will fink at leaſt half a foot, and it is bet- 
to plant too high than too low. At the end of 
me Months the Trees will be ſunk to the depth of 
bout a foot into the Earth, which is the juſteſt mea- 
te we can aſſign them in that reſpect. Trees plan- 
c deeper almoſt always dying in a few years. 

We muſt likewiſe be mindful to turn their princi- 
Roots as much as may be to the good Soil, And 
tho! 
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tho all Trees defign'd for Dwarfs ought to ſtand un 
right upon their fest / after they ate planted ; yer if thl 
Diſpoſition of their Roots naturally incline to ſpread 
found, and require that the Tree ſhould be a lirtf 
ſtooping, to give that good Situation to its Roots which 
they ought to have, it muſt be allow'd. 
1 we are to plant Trees along by the fide of 
Walk or an Alley: we muſt take care to avoid tu 
ning the principal Roots towards the Alley: as alſo j 
nting of Mall. Trees to have the like care in place 
ng the Rot; not that any of them may ſpend the 
Vigour in vain againſt the Walls. 5 
Standard Trees muſt be planted a little deeper tha 
others; that is, about a full foot deep in the Gun 
and whereas trampling is not good over ſmall *T7e: 
to make them fink too deep, fo it may be requir' t 
preſs the Ground againſt the feet of theſe Sronderd 
to faſten them, and make them the firmer to reſiſt th 
violence of the Winds. | e e 
After the Planting of every Tree, if you have thec: 
veniency of a Dung-hill, it will be of very good uſet 
put a bed of three Inches thick of Dung over every Ira 
and cover it over at the fame time with a little Moul 
to hide it from being ſeen, it being no handſome fight 
This bed of Dung is not ſo much to improve t 
Ground, which we ſuppoſe may be already prepar d, 
to hinder the burning heat of the Months of An 
May, and June, from penetrating to their Roots. 
But if Dung cannot be had, we may content o 
ſelves for thoſe firſt dangerous Months to cover i! 
feet of our Trees with a bed of Green Weeds, Fe 
E7c. hindring any thing from growing there th 
may ſhade or cloud the young Shvors ; and if it be 
great Draught, as it often happens, a Pitcher 
Water may be given to the Root of each Tree everyh 
teen days, during the three or four hot Monti 
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Water may pierce quite down to the Roots of the 
e; and when the Water is all zmbib d, fl up the 
nch again, as it was before, with the reſt of the 
ound; but if the Seaſon proves rainy, th ele water- 
5 will not be neceſſa r. 
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w to order Trees planted * Reſerve WENT" Oster 
Caſes or Baskets. E awd 


) Ecauſe ſame Trees may happen to die, and yet as 
) far as tis poſſible it is to be defired our Planta- 
n ſhould be completed the very firſt Year, there- 
e it will be requiſite to pr epare a greater number of 
tes than we have ly need of, that we may al. 
1s have ſome as twere in a Body of Reſerve for 
t purpoſe, as we are filling up our Plantations to 
nt ſome fapernumerary Trees of every kind in Oſter 
cs or Baskets;, but more of Stone than of Kernel- 
it, becauſe the former moſt commonly are in grea- 
hazard of dying than the others. | 
Accordingly we muſt chuſe ſome good ſhady place 
dur Garden to plant theſe Trees in Baskets, well tick: 
ed, or at leaſt ſet down caretully in our Book, ac- 
ding to the order both of their Ranks, and of the re- 
tive places allotted to them in thoſe Ranks, that 
> may have recourſe to them, if any Tree ſhould 
bppen to dye, or languiſh in its place; being deſi- 
us, if it be poſſible, to have our Plantation finiſh'd 
d completed according to our firſt modelling of it. 
In order to which, we ſhould keep a leaning Po- 
hre in the Reſervatory Baskets that are deſign d for 


Id Baskets for thoſe that are intended for Dwarfs , 
d that when we have occaſion for either of them, 
we 


ge /all, and in a ſtreight and upright Poſture in the 
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tho all Trees defign'd for Dwarfs ought to ſtand ud 
right upon their feer/after they ate planted ; yet if tn 
Diſpoſition of their Roots naturally incline to ſpread 
round, and require that the Tree ſhould be à lite 
ſtooping, to give that good Situation to irs Roots which 
they ought to have, it muſt be allow'd. 
if we are to plant Tyees along by the fide of 
Walk or an Alley: we muſt take care to avoid tu 
ning the principal Roots towards the Alley: as alſo j 
nting of Mall. Trees to have the like care in plac: 
ng the Rr ots; not that any of them may ſpend the 
Vigour in vain againſt the Walls. 
Standard Trees muſt be planted a little deeper tha 
others; that is, about a full foot deep in the Grown! 
and whereas trampling is not good over ſmall Tre: 
to make them fink too deep, ſo it may be requir'd t 
preſs the Ground againſt the feet of theſe Standart 
to falten them, and make them the firmer to reſiſt t 
violence of the Winds. ee 
After the Planting of every Tres, if you have theci 
veniency of a Dung- hill, it will be of very good uſet 
put a bed of three Inches thick of Dung over every Tre 
and cover it over at the fame time with a little Mou 
to hide it from being ſeen, it being no handſome fight 
This bed of Dung is not ſo much to improve ti 
Ground, which we {appole may be already prepard, 
to hinder the burning heat of the Months of jr 
May, and June, from penetrating to their Roots. 
But if Dung cannot be had, we may content 0 
ſetves for thoſe firſt dangerous Months to cover | 
feet of our Trees with a bed of Green Weeds, Fe 
Ec. hindring any thing from growing there th 
may ſhade or cloud the young Shoot; and if it be 
great Draught, as it often happens, a Pitcher 
Water may be given to the Root of each Tree everyh 
teen days, during the three or four hot Monti 
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Water may pierce quite down to the Roots of the 
ge; and when the Water is all imbib'd, fill up the 
nch again, as it was before, with the reft: of the 
ound ; but if the Seaſon proves rainy, cheſe water- 
5 will not be neceſſary. WES RT i . 
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) Ecauſe ſame Trees may happen to die, and yet as 
) far as tis poſſible it is — deſired our Planta - 
n ſhould be completed the very firſt Year, there- 
e it will be requiſite to 2 greater number of 
tes than we have ly need of, that we may al. 
ys have ſome as twere in a Body of Reſerve for 
t purpoſe, as we are filling up our Plantations to 
nt ome ſupernumerary Trees of every kind in Oſter 
cs or Baſkets; but more of Stone than of Kernel. 
it, becauſe the former moſt commonly are in grea- 
hazard of dying than the others. 
Accordingly we muſt chuſe ſome good ſhady place 
our Garden to plant theſe Trees in Baskets, well tick 
cd, or at leaſt ſet down caretully in our Book, ac- 
ding to the order both of their Ranks, and of the re- 
ettive places allotted to them in thoſe Ranks that 
> may have recourſe to them, if any Tree ſhould 
bppen to dye, or languiſh in its place; being deſi. 
Jus, if it be poſſible, to have our Plantation finiſh'd 
d completed according to our firſt modelling of it. 
In order to which, we ſhould keep a leaning Po- 
bre in the Reſervatory Baskets that are defign'd for 
ge all, and in a ſtreight and upright Poſture in the 
Wd Baskets for thoſe that are intended tor Dwarfs , 
V that when we have occaſion for either of them, 
| we 
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we may the more commodiouſly remove and play 
them, Bastet and all, ſo as the Tree may be every why 
28 well ſituated, as if it had been firſt planted thers, 

This Tranſporting of Reſerve-Trees may be don 
till Midſummer ; but before their Removal, wg x 
water thoſe Trees we defign to tranſport, whichipr 
bably will be the faireſt we have, moving the n 
away neatly round about the Bastet, for fear of btei 
ing their Roots; in caſe * Son ſhot any beyond th 
compaſs of their Barter. We muſt chuſe rainy We 
ther to do it in, or at leaſt mild and temperate We 
ther; and a time when the Sun is low, or a little a 
ter he is ſet, or a little before he riſes: We mul 
likewiſe be very careful not to ſhake the Tree in tr 
moving it, for fear of looſening it, which is ve 
pernicious and often mortal. | 

When in removing of theſe Trees we perceive ay 
of the Roots to be ſtruck thro? the Baskers, we muſty 
placing it be very careful to preſerve the Points 
thoſe new Roots, place them well, and ſupport then 
with good Mauld, cover them immediately, and mn 
the Earth cloſe againſt the Bastet, and then water th 
Ground plentifully round the Basker, to make the Earl 
next to it cleave the cloſer againſt the Basker, ſo4 
there may remain no hollowneſs between. 

On thoſe Days when the Sun ſhines hot, we mul 
cover the Head of the Tree with Straw Skreens, il 
ſuch time as it begins to ſprout, and then we may &« 
gin to take them off at night; but this laſt Precauti 
is not neceſſary, but when we ſee any new Roots ſptol 
vut of the Baskets, or when the Tree has been ſhaki 
and looſen d. We muſt take great care not to e- 
poſe any of the new Roots to the Air, otherwiſe tht 
will preſently grow black and die. 

The Bigneſs of the Baskers muſt be in propaztid 
to the Roots ot the Trees, that about three Inchs 


diſtance may be between the Basſet and the longel 
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rhe Roots, in order to put good Mould therein. 
lac The Backers for Srandards muſt be greater than for 

aft. and thoſe for Dwarfs bigger than thoſe for 


als 
WM 4 little coſt will put our Minds at eaſe in this re- 


1 — want of that we loſe much Time and 


Let us now proceed to the Maſter Work of Gard: 
* which is Pruning. \ ; 
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Definition of the Pruning of Trees. 


RUN ING is an Operation of Gard'ning fi 
three Things which are to be done yearly to Tre: 
trom betwixt the beginning of the Month of Novel 
ber to the end of March. 

Firſt to. take away. all thoſe Branches that at 
nought, or might tek rejudicial either to the Abu 


the Tree. 
Secondly, To preſerve all thoſe that may be of got 
uſe to thoſe Trees. And, 
Thirdly, Prudently to clip thoſe that are found td 
long, and not to cut any thing off thoſe that have 1 
too much Length, 
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ontribute to the Beautiful Figure of the Tree, and in- 
Ulibly to produce Fruit. Rad 
By Branches that are too lon; are meant ſuch a8 ex- 
ed nine or ten Inches in rngh, and ſo conſequently 
vant to be ſhortned; ſuch are all the thick Branches 
mich we call Branches for Wood; and ſome the 
mall ones, which we call Branches for Fruit. 
By Branches that have not too much length, are 
eint certain little Branches, which being of a mo- 
crate thickneſs, have Buds at the ends of them, or 
e in a diſpoſition of having ſome the following Year, 
nd yet are ſtrong enough to bear the Fruits they are 
0 produce without breaking. 5 
This ſo material diſtinction in point of Branches, 
all be more particularly explain'd in the Chapters 
lat treat of the manner of Pruning. $46 
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_ CHAP. Il, and I. 
Of the Reaſons, and Time of Pruning. I 


4 


HE Reaſons for which Pruning is us'd are wa , 
the tirſt and cheif is, the ſpeedy getting of al 


us that Pruning ſerves to make Trees in all Seaſons 
pear more agreeable to fight, than they would d6 
they were not prun d. . 4" 

The Satisfaction of this laſt Point depends wi 
upon the well underſtanding, and well proportiomiſ 
the Egure which a skilful hand is capable of giving 
each Tree: And as to the abundance of fine and pow 
Fruit, it depends, Firſt, upon the knowledge the 
Gard ner is to have of every Branch in particular, W 
know thoſe that are good from thoſe that are not. 
- Secondly, It depends upon the judicious Diſtinic 
which is to be made among the Branches, wholly 
take out all thoſe that are bad or uſeleſs, and cane 
ly to preſerve all the good ones. 4 
It's very good to prune at the end of February, al 
at the beginning of March; tho? one may begin 
prune as ſoon as the Leaves are fallen off the Tres 
the end of Offober, or at leaſt about the middle 
November, which may be continued afterwards 
the whole Winter, And having commonly three i 
of Trees to prune, one too weak, the other too vigh 
tous, and the others that are in as good caſe as 
be deſired, it will be proper to prune ſome ſoonel 
and others later; for the weaker and more languills 
ing a Tree is, the ſooner it ought to be prun'd, to alk 
it of thoſe Branches that are noiſom and uſeleſs : 
likewiſe the more vigorous a Tree is, the longer th 
pruning of it may be deferr'd. „ | 
But it is not adviſable to ſtay till the end of Wit 


ter, till February or March; becauſe that is the dre 
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| time of hurry, for all manner of Works relating 
| o Gard' ning all comes at once, at the entrance of 
ing, the Tillage of the whole Garden, the ſowing 
I molt Kirchen- Plants, the budding of Aztichocks, the 
king of different Beds, the cleanfing of the Wa/ks, 
5 that it would be a ſtrange Confuſion to have at the 
me time the moſt conſiderable of all Works to do: 
being the only one in which no ſmall Favlis can be 
ymmitted, 

The Author hear ſpeaks of extreme hard Froſts 
ch as have not been ſince the Memory of Man, a 
thoſe Seaſons he prun d his Peach- Trees before the 
eit Cold came on, without finding the leaſt Incon- 
mency by it. It, , | 
The proper times being regulated for Pruning, we 
all now proceed farther. Ro 
The fourth Chapter treats of nothing material, 
ore than what's ſpoken of in the ſecond: There- 
fore we proceed to the fifth. 
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ni 
Of the Idea of Beauty which Dwarfs require. 


ME Beauty of Dwarfs confiſts in a low Sten, 
L an open Head, free from thick Branches in the 
ddle; round in its Circumference, and equally furs 
d with good Branches on the ſides. 
The height of the Head of theſe Dwarfs depends 
the Age of the Trees, being low in thoſe that are 
ung and riſing, in all according as they grow, but 
t to exceed above fix or ſeven Foot; it being bet- 
| Uhofe Trees fhould grow in extent of Circumfe- 
ce and Breadth, than to let them riſe high: The 
aſure of Sight, which dreads whatever limits 
too much, particularly in Gardens; beſides the Per- 
1 ſecution 
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ſecution of the Winds, which eafily beats down the 
Fruit of higb- Trees, is a Rule to fix to that Meaſure 
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CHAP. VL 


Of the Ided of Beauty wich Wall Trezs require, tg 
ther with the Mazims of Palifadoing, 


S Fulneſs is the greateſt fault in Dwarf, ſo i 
; Thinneſs the greateſt Imperfection in Wal 
Yees. | 
But tho" the Vall. Trres are to be full. ĩt is not me 
that they ſhould be full of ill Branches, old, wo 
or uſeleſs: So on the other hand in defiring d 
Dwarfs to be open in the middle, they ſhould not} 
empty, like the inſide of a Glaſs. 
n the Beauty of all. Trees, tis very difagretall 
to ſee their Branches croſſing one another, whi 
muſt be avoided as much as is poſſible; but to a 
the defect of Thinnneſs, it may be allowed to cn 
ſome particular great Branches which are alone t 
foundation of the Beauty of the Tree; but not to ci 
one great Branch over another, for that would oc: 
on Barrenneſs; but to croſs a great Branch ove 
{ſmall one, or a ſmall one over a great one, ſince 
{mall ones are ſuppos'd to be thoſe for bearing F 
and therefore when they have yielded their In 
they are look'd upon but as worn out Branches; 
- which means the defect of Croſſing may be remed 
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CHAP. vif. 
Of Branches in General. 


7 Ightiy to underſtand Branches, Find miaterial 
| things muſt be oblerv'd.. 3 
Hrſt, They compoſe a conſiderable part of the Tree, 
ey ſprout our of two parts of it; Tome ſhoot di- 
fly out of the main Body, which are the firlt, and 
my be called Elders, or Mothers; their Number is 
ut few. And the other afterwards are produced by 
em: The Number of the laſt are infinite, for ſuc- 
eſſievly in theit turns they become every one Mother 
ranches to many others. N | * 
Secondly, From the Bady of evety Branch, when the 
te is in a good caſe, there yearly grows new ones 
the Extremities of it, more or leſs according to the 
zength or weakneſs of that Branch, which is call'd 
Mother Branch in Relation to the new ones it pro- 
ceth. | 
Thirdly, Obſerve that theſe nzw Branches grow in 
o difterent manners; the one in a Regular Order, 
ich is the beſt, moſt common, and molt frequent; 
other in an Irregular Order, which is the leaſt com- 
on, and leaſt frequent. 
That order which is moſt common, and beſt fot 
Produktion of the new Branches, when tbey pro- 
ce more than one, is that tho both the one and 
Other at the ſame time iſſue from the extremities 
one that is more ancient, whether pran d or not, 
y are notwithſtanding regulatly all of a different 
For every one of the higheſt, are both thicker and 
ger than thoſe that are immediatly under them, 
wing nearer to the body; that is when it produces 
re than one, for when the Mother Branches bring 
th but one, the OO or its production at a 
2 8 
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end of Summer proves as large as the Mother, andb 
very good; when the Mother yields two, that whid 
is grown from the extremity which is call'd the fiſ 
or higheſt, is thicker and longer than that which iz 
immediately beneath it, which is call'd the Second ot 
lower. In the ſame manner, when the Mother brand 
produces three, four, five, &c. As the firſt, that j 
the higheſt, is thicker and longer than the ſecond z 
the ſecond in the fame manner exceeds the third; d 
third the fourth, and ſo by the Degrees, what eie 
quantity of new Branches the Mother branch may pn 
duce; as it appears by the Figures. * 
This being granted, tis eaſie to Judge, that the 
order which is leaſt common, and worſt in the pro- 
duction of new Branches, is, when the common order 
is inverted. So that there are Weak ones in the place 
where there ought to be Thick ones, and on the con 
trary there are Large ones where they ought to be 
eat, and whereas perhaps there _ to be none 
as it appears by the Figure of Branches mark'd with 


a 


. 
. 


Fourthly, It is requifite to know, that as that great: 
er or ſmaller Number of Branches depends upon the 
force or weakneſs of the Mother. branch, it will be ſt 
to call thoſe Strong which are Thick, and to call thoſe 
IWeak that are Small. | ; Hyg 
Fiſthiy, This is the moft Material point; that 4 
mong all the Branches, whether ſtrong or weak, there 
ate ſome which have the real Character of Good, of 
which a great many muſt be Preſerv'd., there are like 
wiſe ſome which have the real Character of Bad ones, 
moſt of which ovght to be expell'd. Let us nw 


obſerve how to diſtinguiſh the one certainly from the 


other. | 
CHAP: 


- 
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CH AP. VIII. 
To know the difference of good and ill Branches. 


HE mark of Good Branches requires that the Eyes 
in the whole extent ſhould be rhicꝶ, well fed 
nd 1ery cloſe one to another; whereas the mark ot: 
he bad ones, is, that in the lower part of the Branches 
heir Eyes are flat, ill fed, and hardly form'd, and 
ery diſtant the one from the other; as you will ſee 
yy the Figure AB in which the ill ones are marked &. 
There are likewiſe ſmall weak Pranches, which are 
em d as had ones, which are ſometimes ſo exceſſive 
ak, that like ſapleſs Branches, they are incapable of 
ring Fruit, or at leaſt of nouriſhing and fuſtaini 
e weight of their Huit; they muſt be wholly taken 
It our Fruit-Trees, and eſpecially from the Dwarfs , 
or which Branches there is no occaſion, for to do well 
e mult ſuffer nothing there that is not Good, | 
The good weak Brancher are thoſe, which being well 
lac'd, and of a mean thickneſs and length, are pro- 
1 and certain Inſtruments to produce ſpeedily, beau- 
"ul, and good Fruit; provided the Froſts {ſpoil no- 
og, either while they are in Bloſſom, or ſoon after 
ey are knit, for ſuch Branches ſeldom fail of produ- 
ig Bloſſom-huds, and cannot ſerve to any other end 


it yielding Fruit, unleſs they happen to have certain 


kr-Hlowings of Sap, to thicken them in an extraordi- 
manner, and convert them into Branches for 
od; which happens ſometimes in all manner of 
er, particularly to ſuch as have been ill prun'd. 
The good ſtrong Branches, of which the principal 


& is, firſt to begin, and then to continue to 


we 

e Trees a — 4 Figure, are particularly jonloyl In 
oducing yearly on _ extremities other good 
s ET 5 new 


* 
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new Branches A ſome ſtrong, and others weak; y 
appears by the Figure. As, 

To that end it is very material to preſerve the 
weak ones for Fruit ; it is likewiſe very nec 
to manage prudently the ſtrong ones; to which pur, 
it is requſite to preſerve on the extremities of ex 
old Branch, ſome of thoſe new ſtrong ones that i 
grown there; but that commonly extends to thok 
Amall number, as to one only; but ſometimes 1 
Moi her- Branch being extremely vigorous it may t 
tend two or three. 

There is cheifly a great deal of Skill requir*d to tal 
away intirely all the uſeleſs Branches, whether it 
becauſe they are worn or ſpent; or becauſe they have! 
good qualifications : And the Tame, concerning ti 
theſe are to be perſerv'd, to know how to regula 
their length proportionable to their force, and vigd 
of the whole Tree, fo that afterwards, every one! 
them may be able to produce on its — 
many good Branches as are neceſſary either for f 
Fruit, or for the perfecting the beauty of the Tee, ( 
for perſerving it when it is eſtabliſhr ; And this 
what we call prunmg. 


chr. IX, 


Of the explanation of the Words Strong and 
| Strength, Weak and Weakneſs. 


N ſpeaking of frong Branches and ſtrong Roos, 
meant thoſe that are thick; and likewiſe ſpeak 
oft weak Branches, are meant thoſe that are 5 
Moreover in ſpeaking of a ffrong Tres is mei 
vigorous Tree; and in ſpeakitig of a weak Tree, is ne 
2 laneuiſbing Tree; that is, a Tres that yeilds but 
few Shoots and for the moſt part are all ſinall. 
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The Tenth Chapter is only of the Tio/s that are 
ceſſary for Pruning, and the manner of uſing them 
ad therefore may be omitted. 4 


— — 


CHAP. XI. 
he manner cf pruning Trees, in zhe Tear 
F the ma „lein leg Panel ij e 


Fruit- Tree, of what kind ſoever, Pear, Apple 
Plumb, Peach, &c. which ſeem'd to promiſe 
|| the good Qualifications requird in order to be 
lanted, and has been planted with all the Skill and 
onſideration which we have heretofore explain d; this 
uit. Tree, from the Month of March, until the 
onths of de and Oclober following, will ne- 
efarily perform one of theſe four things: Either it 
ill not ſhoot at all, or little, or it will ſhoot reaſo- 
ably, that is, one fine Brancb, or elſe it will ſhoot 
nuch, that is, two or three fine Branches, and perhaps 
nore, as it appears by the Figzres. We muſt exactly 
xplain what is to be done in theſe four. particulars. 


CHAP. XII, XIII, XIV. XV. 


} the pruning of 4 _ that har been planted. one 
| T1ear, © t 


”] F it has not ſprouted at all, perhaps it may 
be dead, tho it does not ſeem to be ſo, by 
eaſon of ſome Greenneſs whichdiſcovers ir ſelf in cut- 
ing with the Knife; for it may ſeem alive at the 
ead, and yet be dead at the Roat; however part of 
e Head may be dead, and the Root living; which is 
le principal of Life; but when it is perfectly dead, 
I 4 there 


—— tay” 
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Such a 


If for want of Water, the new one muſt be mil 


If for want of good Mould, put the freſh Mowldth 


Roots ener all the goodneſs of the Earth, thi 


L 
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em defective, it's no more valuable than the for- 


there 1 a Drineſs or Blackneſs about the Grif 
a Tree muſt be removed when you find it tok 
dead, and another put in its Room, at the firſt ſhow 
of Rain, provided it be not after the Month of A. 
or beginning of June, after which time it will not. 
ſafe to plaxt, ill the return of the Seaſon. For th 
deſign you ſhould have Trees always in Baskets. 
the mean time let us examine how this Tree happal 
to dye, that we may prevent it for the future. 
If by violent Froſts, to cover the Foot in the Wy 


er. 1 
2d/y. If it has produced one fine Branch, ſuffici- 
tly thick, attended with ſome weak ones, we are 
 confider three things. 

Whether it has ſhot from the extremity of the Stem 
om the middle, or from the lower part. 15 
if from the extremity, fhorten the Stem of that 
ee an Inch or two. | 
Thus in lofing the Pleaſure of a Year, we avoid 
ter, as is heretofore explain'd in the Treatiſe of Plliſ+ diſſatisfaction of having a Tree too high in the 
tations. 288 m, and conſequently it affords us a fine Figure. 

If by Heat in Summer, to cover it with ſhort Gr But if this fine Brancb has ſhot from the middle of 
green Weeds, Ec. | | e Sten, cut the Sten, to that Branch, and ſhorten 
hat Branch to four or five Eyes; it being certain 
ill produce in the ſecond Year, at leaſt two fire 
ranches oppoſite to each other; but this care muſt be 
ken to nail that Branch upright. 

If this Branch has ſhot from the lower part of the 
tem, it's very well plac'd, provided care be taken to 
tep it upright, which if it is not, the Tree grows 
wry, and never makes a beautiful Figure. ; 

This Branch being cut at the ſame length which the 
em of the Tree was left at, undoubtedly it will pro- 
- fine Branches, towards the attaining of a beauti- 

igure. | 

athly. When this Tree has produced two fine Bran- 
ies, or three or four, or more, with ſome weak ones 
nang them; it engages us to theſe Conſiderations. 

1. To know whether that number of Branches be 
roduc'd to pur likeing; that is, whether they grow 
ound about ſome part of the Sten, whether at the 
op, in the middle, or in the lower part. 

2. To know whether all thoſe Branches are grown 
Prexcher, and ſometimes accompanied with ſome Hun one fide, all above one another; or whether in 
buds ; and after have examined the Roors find ſogrees, at a great diſtance one from another, tho 
| = n e ound about the Stem; or if they are ail grown from 
one 


water'd. | 


If by being ſhaken or looſen'd at the firſt ſpro 
ing, by waggiſh People, to ſet a Fence about it. 
f by being planted too low in moiſt Ground, pla 
the other higher, and raiſe the Ground to it. 
It from being ſhaded with large Trees, or by tht 


large Trees muſt be removed; and the worn out Ea 
taken away and freſh put in, without thinking to x 
ter it with Dung. ES 
If Moles have ſhaken them, or Worms have gr 
them, they muſt be look'd for, and deſtroyed. | 

© If the Sten appears to be green, and the Roo! li 
* alive, there may be ſome hopes, but not to rec 
* pence our Culture; therefore it may be order 
* dead Tree, it being a great hazard whether ew! 
* will complete our defire. 5 | 

2dly. If this Tree ſhoots weak, ſmall, and yellow 


* 
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one and the ſame Eye, and likewiſe whether it hx 
the top, middle, or lower part of the Stem. 
LI To know whether all thoſe Branches of thy 
ſelves are diſpos'd to open and ſpread, or all of 
to keep cloſe together in a confuſed manner. 
Theſe are almoſt all the different ways in wh 
the firſt Shoots of every Tree new planted do fi 

themſelves, when it ſtrikes Root. 

In defiring of fine and good Trees, the great By 
ches are only to be preſerv'd in this reſpect, as 
only ones that can ſerve for the firſt Foundation, 
cafe they be well plac'd. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Of the fir pruning of 4 Tree that has roduc'd 1 
fo Rache 9 both well plac d. 4 


—— — 


| 


W HEN a Tree new planted has vigor 
produc'd more than one fine Branch, 
ſome weak ones among them: if it has on the 
of the Stem two almoſt equally ſtrong, and well pla 
one on one fide, and another on the other, nothing 
hardly be defired better? the only thing is to ſha 
them all equally within the compaſs of five ot 
Inches in length: But above all, you muſt take 
that the two laſt Eyes of the extremity of each 
thoſe Branches ſo ſliortned, look on the right and 
the left, upon the two bare ſides, to the end 
each of them producing at leaſt two new ones, f 
four may be ſo well plac'd that they may be all 
ſerv'd ; And in order to that, if it be a Dwarf, 1 
muſt all contribute to form the thin round which 
deſire; and if it be a Hall tree, to form the flat, 
full round, which we likewiſe deſign. 4 
It would be ill Pruning, if theſe two laſt Eyes lo 
either on the inſide of the Dwarf to fill it up, d. 
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arfide to open it too much, it being requiſite well 

Hbliſh the firſt Beauty of the figure of that Tree, 
Wh is to open in à round equally garniſh'd : 80 
iſe in Wall- Trees the pruning would not be well 
orm'd, unleſs it were order'd fo that the two Eyes 
he extremities of the two Branches that are to be 


two Wood Branches, it may be preſerv d. 


i 


CHAP. XVII. 


the firſt pruning of a Tree that has only pro. 
duc'd — ranches, both beautiful and thick, yet 
both ill plac'd. 


Fone of theſe fine Branches whichthis Tree has pro- 
duc'd be conſiderably lower than the other, or 
chaps both on one fide, or it may be one on one 
e on the top of the Extremity, and the other quite 
the bottom of the oppoſite ſide, you muſt preſerve 
It one, the fitteſt to begin a fane Figure, cutting _ 

e 
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the other ſo cloſe that it may never be able to g 
duce any thick ones in the ſame place; it being y 
tain, that if both. were preſerv'd, it could never fy 
a Tree of any agreeable Figure, 

If the lower Branch be equally good, or better d 
that above, it will. be moſt —— to leave the low 
moſt, being fitteſt to contribute to the Beauty of 
Tree. woe! 


0 # 


* 
. 


CHAP. XVIIL 
Of a Tree which has produc'd three or four fine u 


plac'd Branches, or elſe three or four ill ones, 
and thoſe all on the extremity, or a little benz 


it. 


proper place at firſt to torm a fine Tree, they my 

be prun d with all the ſame regards we have explain! 
for the Pruning of the two firſt which were by tha 
ſelves. If theſe three or four Branches be all of ani 
qual thickneſs, they muſt be all us'd alike. If « 
or two of them be ſomewhat leſs in thickneſs, but fl 
fit to be Wood-branches, or at leaſt half wood, andd 
able of contributing to the Figure, thoſe muſt al 
prun'd with a proſpect of getting one only 
Branch from them, taking care to have it on thatlf 
that ſhall be found moſt empty; and to that end 
muſt beſhortened to an Eye that looks on that ſide, i 
care mult be taken that the two laſt Eyes of the oi 
which are ſtronger, may look towards the two op 
fire ſides, in order to begin to fill them up the mon 
If thoſe three or four tine Branches ſhoot out a 


t 
I they are on rhe Extremity of the Stem, and i 
P 


0) 


tle below the Extremity, tis but ſhortning rhe ft tc 
to them. y ha 


Wi 
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hen the Branches that are produc'd are moſt of 
m ill ones, and cannot all conduce towards the for- 
ng a fine Tree, not cannot all be perſerved, exa- 
> whether among the three or four, there are-not 
leaſt two pretty well ſcituated, the one on one fide, 
the other on the other; and whether they ate not 
far diſtant to frame ſome Foundation for your Ei- 
e, and that being fo, theſe may very well anſwer 
cutting off the others; the two that are preſery'd, 
| be Prun d with the ſame regard hetetofore ex- 
ind for the Pruning of the two fine Branches. 
Care muſt be taken, that thoſe” two being Prun d, 
be found afterwards of an equal heighth, though 
different length, to the end that thoſe that may 
from them may begin our Figure — 5 
ood weak Branches muſt be carefully perſerv'd fot 
ut, only ſhortning them a little on the extremity, 
en they appear too weak for their length, not fail- 
to take away all the ſapleſs Branches. ? 


* 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Of the Pruning of Trees that have product 
the number of five, ſix, or ſeven fine 

; cc of RS. 17, 


** * —__ 4. 
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— nn meet 


Four Tree has produced the number of five, or 


cient to preſerve three cr four of thoſe that a 
ful Gard ner ſhall think fit, both by their ſcituation 
an ſtrength, to be the fitteſt for our Deſign; this be- 
9 we muſt wholly cut off all the others, if they 
pen to be higher than thofe that are preſerv'd, 
kclally if they be thick, for if they are weak, that 
t for Fruit-branches, they muſt be preſery'd until 
have perform'd what they are capable of . 


fix, or ſeven fine Branches, or more, it will be 
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ſhort; and conſequently you muſt take away all d 


In this caſe, the ProduRtions of theſe Branches ul 


not the firſt, being us'd as Fruit-Branches, by i 
was promis d. 


Wd 


If among the thick ones there chance to be ag 
many ſmall ones, perſerve two or three of thoſ:; 
are beſt plac'd, breaking off the extremity of the |, 
eſt ailitle,and not medling with thoſe that are nat 


that may cauſe a confuſion. | 

« The twentierh Chapter, tho? it be of the ſa 
6 Years Pruning, is much to the ſame effect of 
© of the firft, which is fully treated on in the. 


* ceding Chapter. 


— —— — 8 Sl. 1 


Sl. — 3 


CHAP. XXI 


Of the ſecond Pruning of 4 Tree, that on the 771 
V i produced 7 Branches for Wool 


Here is little to be inſerted in this Chap 

only that a Tree, of the firſt Years plan 

having produced two thick Branches for Wool, 
one or two ſmall ones for Fruit; if on the ſecond ! 
the Sap has alter d its Courſe from the thick Bra 
to the ſmall ones, then the ſmall ones become 
Branches, by an unexpected Sap they receivd. 


be cut quite off into the Morher-Branch, which 
undoubtedly, the ſecond Year, conduce to a beat 
Figure. The Production of theſe thick Branche 


of the leſs abundance of Sap they receiy'd than 


* The twenty ſecond Chapter mentions nd 


* material to be inſerted, 


CH 


CHAP. XXII. 


bs 


Fa Tree from the firſt Years Pruning, has produced 
four fine Branches, or more, *tis certain it has a 
at deal more Vigour than any of the reſt we have 
tion d; therefore it's neceſſary ſometimes to pre- 
e ſome Branches upon it, which at that time are 
ways conducing to the Figure of the Tree, but to 
e for a time to conſume part of the Sap, which 
gt be prejudical to the Branches that are to yield 
it, Theſe ſuperfluous Branches may be left lon 

| prun'd without Conſequence, fince they are to be 
ty taken away, as ſoon as the Tree is formed, and 
uces a reaſonable quantity of Fruit. 

5 for thoſe that are eſſential to the Beauty of the 
Wc, prune them all a little longer than thoſe of the 
Wceding Trees, that is about two or three Eyes at 
t, as well to avoid Confuſion, as to make an Ad- 
tage of the Vigour of ſuch a Tree, which, with 
ſuch a Precaution, would not yield Fruit in a long 
le; becauſe the great abundance of Sap might con- 
into Branches all the Eyes that ſhould have turn'd 


ite. | 
och a Tree, at the end of the ſecond Year, appears 
a manner quite form'd, by means of all the new 
anches, that every one of the old ones, being Prun d, 
e produc'd on their extremities; and among the 
ones, Care muſt be taken to chuſe thoſe that con- 
ce to the Beauty of the Figure, to Prane them again, 
ty of the ſame length as thoſe which had been 
und for the firſt time; from which they proceed, 
en · 


CH 
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the ſecond Pruning of a Tree. which had produced 
he firſt Tear four fine Branches of Wood, or 


0 fruit buds, had their nouriſhment been more mo- 


ha 
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Dwarf reaſonably well, or to fill ſufficiently our Vai 


endeayouring to diſtinguiſh whether the Branch, f 
has been prun d, may at leaſt produce two, in ord if 
reſerve them both, if they are fit for our Defign, 
if one muſt be quiet taken away, let it commonly] 
the higheſt, for the loweſt being preſerv'd, is fit 
for the Form, or to preſerve the Beauty we look 
and by that means not only the place that is cut ſi 
be quickly covered again, but beſides it will niake 
Wound upon the Branches that ſhall be preſerv'd, x 
conſequently the Tree will be thereby much Hand 
mer and Sounder, PHE | | 
But if the Vigour of that Tee be obſerv'd to v 
tinue, as it is very common, and even to augment! 
fibly, in ſuch a caſe confulion is to be fear'd, eithe 
the Heart of a Dwarf, or in reſpect to a Wall-Tree, 
what kind ſoever, as Pears, Apples, Plumbs, Peu 
Cherries, &c. Therefore that ſecond Pruning muſt! 
rform'd yet a little longer than the firſt, particul 
y if the Tree inclines to be cloſe, and that len 
muſt be about a large Foot, or a little more, to 
loy that abundance of Sap which we judge mult 
< reſtrain d, nor contain d ina ſmall fpace. | 
When from the ſecond Pruning other good B 
ches ſhalt be grown, which ſhall begin to open 


Tree, eſpecially the Tree beginning to yeild In 
then we muſt return to our ordinary way of Prui 


of fix or ſeven Inches upon the moſt vigorous Bran 
and four or five upon the moderate ones.  M.* 
This great fury ſeldom fails of diminiſhing att 1 

. end of the firſt fivelor fix Years, if the Tree has H 
well govern'd, and then all thoſe little Branches wi ” 
we have endeavour'd to procure in a great numbel,” 
the bottom, and have afterwards preſerv'd with af” - 
begin to give us an ample Recompence for all K 
Pains; and pretty often on ſuch Occaſions we cd lac 


to Prune over again, here and there, fone of the 
Branch 
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anch which the great vigour of the Trer had ob- 
ed us to leave of an extraordinary length, aiming 
a lat extending, by way of overture; bn the ſides, 
\W-rcto employ uſefully the vigour of the Tree and to 
ferve it's agteeable Figure. 
ln thoſe vigorous Trees, we muſt leave upon them, 
thout any uſe, ſome Branches, cut Stump-vhiſe, and 
n ſome thick ones, tho? of falſe Wood; in which, 


e too much, may looſe it ſelf in vain, which other. 
e miglit diſorder ſome of our principal Parts, and 
n, if upon thoſe ſorts of Trees any Branches of falſe 
od to be found, in a place where they may ſerve 
ads the Figure of the Tree, they muſt be preſerv d 
od as ſuch ; being certain, that as they will take 
the greateſt abundanee of the Sap, the good Bran- 
chat have produc'd theſe falſe ones will receive 
and conſequently will bear Fuit the fooner; theſe 
lc Branches, inthe mean time, performing the fame 
| ds to the Figure, as the good ones could have 
. 
uch Branches may likewiſe be left wherever the 
true of the Tree ſhall not be prejudiced by them, 
Wn" whence the 17ee, bearing Fuit, they may, at 
ure, be taken away without any perjudice to the 
, provided, always, they cauſe not the leaft con- 
In, that being the greateſt harm that can happen 
WW vigorous Tree. To moderate the great fury of 


U 


required befides the Overtrue. 
. The length and multitude of good weak Bran- 
when they are plac'd fo as to cauſe no Confuſion. 
dy. A confiderable number of out- lets upon the 
K Branches, thro which that abundance of Sap 
peform it's effect. 


tf ſome Branches prund the precceding Year, have 
wc'd three or ' 


ſome Years ſpace, that furious Sap, of which we 


a Tree, and make it bear the ſooner, two things 


our, all pretty thick ones, you 
K "Y neeck 


— 
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need not cut them ſhort, or retrench them, ſo that 
ving one or two of the belt plac d, preſerve one or 9 
of the others from pruning of the next Year, and len 
them reaſonably long; beſides if you preſerve the lol -: 
eſt, cut the higheſt, Stump-wiſe, and when you H 
ſerve the higheſt, leave under them, either upon i 
outſide; or upon the ſides, one or tivo Stumps of i 
thick Branches, form'd like the Hook of a Vine, en 
about two Inches in length. - _ al 

There happens in- thoſe ay or Hooks, at 
charge of Sap which produces ſome branches, eil 
for Fruit, when they are weak, or to become, in ti 
fit branches tor the Figure, when they are ſtrong, 

The beſt way is to take away the higheſt Bran 
and preſerve the loweſt for the Figure, being one 

the Advantages we reep by ſpreading the Tree u 

eaſe to the bottom of the Wall, which cannot ſo 1 

be done in taking away the loweſt, and preſerying 

higheſt. —__— 


— — — 


CHAP. XXIV. 


. _ 
— 
——_——_ — 
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1. 
ö 


Tear upon all forts of Trees Planted withi 
C'! Tears. 12 55 * * | 


2 E muſt always follow the Idea of a fins 

which we have firſt of all propos'd 1 
ſelves either in a Dwarf or Wall- Trees, and to p 
tion the burthen of the Head to the vigour of thi 

in leaving more and longer Branches on a vig. 

Tree, and leſs and ſhorter on that which appears 

And whereas many old Branches muft be cal \. 
preſery'd on a vigorous Tree, (eſpecially for Hul. 
vided there be no Confuſion; on the contrary yo. 
| eaſea weak Tree of the burthen of the old Bran" 
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2. 
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yell thoſe that are for Wood, as thoſe that are for Fruir, 
nd cut them ſhort, in order to make it ſhoot new 
nes ; but if not able to produce the young Shoors 
ith vigour, then it muſt he pulled up, and a better 
ut in its room, after having taken away all the old 
arth, which may be judged to be either 1/7 or worn 
t, and putting new in its room. TY 

In Pruning, proyiſion mult be made for thoſe By un. 
bes that may proceed from thoſe which you are Pr 
ing, in order to prepare ſome that may be proper for 
he Figure, with this aſſurance, that when a high 
Branch is taken down over à lower, this being ſtrength- 
ed by all the nouriſhmens that would have gone to 
he higheſt, which has heen taken away, this low 
ranch will produce more Branches than it ſhould have 
one, had it receiv'd no reinforcement, | ; 
It ſeldom happens that all the Trees of the ſame Gar- 
en, tho order d alike, prove equally Pons for 
rees are ſubject to an infinite number of Accidents, 
at can neither be foteſeen nor avoided ; but it is cer- 
ain, that all the Trees of a Garden may be form'd a. 
reeably in their Egure, which is one of the principal 
ings to which the Gard ner is oblig'd. 

Here the Author adviſes every body not to be ob- 
nate in preſerving Pear Trees, which yearly, towards 
e end of the Summer, grow extreme Yellow, with- 
Ir having produced fine Shoots, nor thoſe of which 
extremities of the Branches die every Year. 

hey are commonly Trees grafted upon Quiuce 
ks, of which ſome of the principal Roots are dead 
rotten, they are Trees that produce but {mail Rove 
the upper part of the Foot, and conſequently Roots 
a are expos'd to the Injuries of the Air and the 

ade, | 
The ſame thing may be ſaid of the Peach Tree, that 
pears the firſt Years to gather Gum at the greateſt 
dart of their Eyes, and of thoſe that are extremely at- 
K 2 tack d 


9 
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tack'd with certain little Fleas and Piſmires; ſuth 
Peach-Trees have certainly ſome rotten Roots, aud 
will never do well. | — 
Thoſe Trees that ſhoot on all ſides an infinite num. 
ber of little, weak, ſapleſs Branches, with ſome thick 
ones here and there, both the one and the other fo 
the molt part, of falſe Wood, in which caſe, a grey 
deal of time may be loſt upon ill grounded hopes 
ſo that it will be beſt to remove them as ſoon as ma 
be; and when they are not too old, or the Rog 
ſpoil'd, venture to plant them again, in ſome othe 
place, in good Ground, after having cleanſed them 
all their rottenneſs and canker, in order to fee if the 
will come to any thing, to make uſe of them, ell 
where; which happens ſometimes with Pear Tres 
but very ſeldom with Stone Fruit, eſpecially Peas 
Trees, {till putting better in the room of them, wit 
alt rhe conditions heretofore explain'd. | 


—_— 


4 * LA . * 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Of the fir . Pruning of Trees that 1 been Plat 


el with many Branches. 


H © it is not adviſable to Plant little Trees mit 
many Branches, yet if any have done fo, 0 


' ſerve theſe Rules. Firſt, cut off what ever may caul 
a, contuinon, or is not proper for the Figure. And & To 
- condly, thoſe Branches we preſerve upon them, lei ow 
them at fix or ſeven Inches in length, and obſerve! year 
foregoing Rules in Pruning. 2 
4zees planted with many Branches upon them, — 10 
not ſo eaſily turn'd to a tme Eigure, as young 0 will 


choſe out of the Nurſery; they generally produ 
their young Shoots diſorderly, and conſequently M 


be often cut and wounded, before what's deſired 6 
be eftected, Y 
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And when Trees have been Planted with a great 
many more and longer Branches than ſhould have been, 
and there appears no manner of diſpofirion towards 
the Figure we ought to wiſh for, we muſt immediate- 
ly reduce them. 

In a great P/antation where other Trees are dead, 
and ſuppoſing the Ground to be good, and other good 
Mould put into the hole; in ſuch a caſe, Trees with 
ſome Branches may very well be Planted, eſpecially 
thoſe which are difficult to fructifie. | Fo 


* — — — =. 


CHAP. XXVI 
Of the Pruning of Tall Standards, or high bodied 


Trees, 


Igh Standards planted againſt Walls do all re- 
quire the ſame precaution as the /ow ones, but 
thoſe that are planted in the open Air, they need only 
be touched once or twice in the beginnings ; that 1 
in the three or four firſt Years, in order to remove | 
ſome Branches from the middle, or to ſhorten a fide k 
Branch which grows too high, or too long, or bring | 
in another nearer, that extends beyond his bounds and 1 
teter the reſt to Nature. : 
Our Author ſpeaks very rightly of high Standards, 
not being Prun'd with all the Circumſtances us d in 
lower Dwarfs or alls; yet ſo far muſt be obſerved, 
yearly to cut and clear out all ſuch Branches which 
grow in the middle of the Tree, together with all the 
if canker'd Shoots, otherwiſe being overburthen'd *rwill 
* of cauſe a confuſion, and too much a thickneſs of Wood 
will deprive th e Fruit of the Sun it ought ro have, 


6 


K 3 CHAP. 
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of them with one Graft ot triote in each Head, in p/4 


there are many Shoots, cut off ſuch as grow inwarl 
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CAP. XXVII. re 

of the firſt Coidull of Griifts in Slit+ mide ant mil 

_ upon old Trees, in place, either Dwatfs 6 
all. | 


"\Ometimes for change of Nuit, old Trees ire gif 
ted, of one Head, two; three or mote, and ſons 


ning theſe obſerve the former directions; and when 


or are too thick: Both for tlumber and length reſpel 
muſt be had to the "_y of Sap that is to ſuppl, ot 
ſo as not to check it too much, tho? afterwards u 
cut off or ſhorten ſome of them, always taking car 
to do it fo as the Figure you deſign may be beſt xc 
compliſht, and the lower part kept thick enough. 


- 
ms — 


CHAP. XXVIII 


or Grounds, | 
and the particular Kinds of Fuit, which may produc 
Inconveniencies which we could not foreſee, Fol 
after we have prun'd and manag'd our Trees, accord 
ing to all the Rules of Art and Diſcretion, yet Natur: 
will produce diſorderly and confus'd Branches, which N 
when they come to paſs ought to be semedied. OT Ir 


Stone 
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Stone Fruit, eſpecially Peaches and Apricoto greatly 
require a ſecond, and ſometimes a third Pruning, be- 
des what's done at the end of Winter; thoſe laft 
runings, muſt be perform'd towards the middle of 
ſay, when the Fit is either knit or blaſted ; ar 
| lich Time they are not only advantageous, but very 

1 At the ſame time you muſt likewiſe Jim 
he and uſeleſs Branches of ſome others, which is 
o leſs neceſſary than thoſe kinds of Prunings. 

Theſe laſt operations, viz. The ſecond and third 
Prunings of Stone Fruit, and the Trimming of the Bude 
and uſeleſs Brancher of all manner of Trees, are ne- 
eſſary both to ſtrengthen certain Branches which may 
he of uſe for the — to make Branches for Wood, 
and to take away ſome that are grown uſeleſs. 

All theſe are laid down in four Clauſes. 
: I. Remarks generally common for all ſorts of uit. 

Tees. 

2, Remarks that are peculiar i in every Year to the 
firſt pruning of Stone Fruit, eſpecially Peaches and 

cots. 

3. To the ſecond and third pruning of Stone-Fruits, 

3s well E/patters as Dwarfs. = 


K For n. of Buds and uſeleſs ue of 


—— * 1 — . 
CHAP, XXIX. 


Common Remarks for certain ſingular caſes relating to 
the Pruning of all manner of Trees. 


HIS Chapter ſhall be without Order or Conexi- 
on, every "aſs being ſingular, and collected. 
blervation. ' 
When a Branch well plac'd, either againſt a l, 
or in a Dwarf, hath ſhot ſome falſe Wood neither pro- 


one K 4 per 


j 
1 
1 
| 
' 
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r for the Figure or Fruit, let them be cut off with, 
in the thickneſs of a Crown peice, or ſlopingly; the 
it's beſt done at the firſt apperance in the Summer, hy 
breaking off the bud. 8 
2, Cut off all branches that ſhoot from a hard xn 
upon which the Stalks of the Pears did grow. 

2, Do the like by thoſe which proceed from a ſhy 
ſtreight Branch like a Spur, tho the Spurs are comme 
and good to be preſery'd, yet the Branches growig 
from them, will neyer be good for any thing; if! 
produce more, cut aft the Spur it ſelf. 

4. Pruning ſame weak Branches may be as wil 
perform d by breaking them only at the end, as cuttin 
them with a Knife. | 

5. The Cock ſpur, or dry dead parts of Brandy 
that remain where a Branch was ſhortened above th 
next Eye or Shoot, ſhauld be cut off always, tho'i 
Peach trees it may ſometimes be hurtful. | 

6. When a Tree in it's fuſt Years has product 
Branches of moderate vigour, and afterwards put 
forth ſtrong ones well plac'd, tho' of falſe Wood, thek 
latter may be usd as the foundation for rhe = 


the Tree, and the other ſuffer a time for 
Fruit, but if they cannot be well plac'd, cut them di 
in * next Year of new ones better. 

7. When an old Tree ſhoots ſtronger Branches tb 
wards the bottom than the top, and the top be in a 
ill caſe, cut it off, and form a new Figure from thou 
lower ones; but if the Top be vigorous, cut off tht 
lower, unleſs well plac'd to continue for the beneil 
of the Tree. por, 

8. When little and weak Branches ſhoot from tit 
like, and the third Shoot is ſtrong, yet uſe them 
Branches of falſe Wood. 5 

9. The order of Nature in production of Brant 
and Roots, is to ſend forth a leſſer than the Branch ff 


which it comes; if ſuch prove thicker than the 5! 
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t of which it ariſeth in Branches, uſe them as falſe 
l; in Roots it is not material, the thickeſt being 
belt; and in Branches, if the Scituation favour 
Figure, you may preſerve them. 

10. Conſideration muſt be had (in pruning ) of the 
ace from whence Branches proceed, as to be good 
{ fit to anſwer the end. 

11. Likewiſe regard muſt be had to the effect of 
mer pruning, in order to correct the defects of it, 
continue its Beauty. | 

12. Dwarf Trees not being ſupported by a all, if 
7 are likely to bear more Fr 4it than they can ſuſtain 
chout breaking the Branch, care muſt be had to 
en the weight, by taking oft {ome bearing Buds ar 


it. 
13. If a large old Branch of a Peach or Plumb Tree 
ſhortened, it will not be apt to put forth young freſh 
pots, the Sap not eaſily penetratinga thick hard Bark; 
ever other Branches which are left, may be better 
ply'd with nouriſhment. But Apricot Trees or young 
ach Trees, are apt enough to put forth freſh ones. 
14. In vigorous Trees the weaker Branches are the 
it bearers: In weak Trees, the ſtronger cheifly, there- 
e in the latter prune off the feeble and ſmall. 
15. In vigorous Trees, three Branches (which are 
dd ones) may put forth at one Eye; generally the 
o ſide Branches are proper to be preſerv'd, and the 
bol adlemoſt cut off, and that in May or June. 2 
e. The Branches of Hall. fruit trees may be eafily 
dos d it rack'd while young; it they be grown too 
t and unfit, cut them off, and expect others that 
do well. 
7. Tho' it be diſagrerable ( either in a Ha tree, 
Dorf,) to fee a thick Branch croſſing the middle 
ache the Tree, yet if it be apply'd to fill up an empty 
ch e it may be permitted; Niceities of Poſition are not 
Stench to be obſerv'd in Fruit bearing Branches. ; 
oll 18, It's 


. 
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18. It's difficult to ſtrengthen weak Branches yi 
out cutting away others that are ſuperior to thy 
even the upper part of that from which it ſhoots, | 
Nature ſometimes doth it her ſelf. | | 

19. As to the pruning vigorous Peach Treeg ity 
ceſſary to defer the firſt pruning until they are read 
bloſſom, the better to know which may be moſt | 
ly to bear Fruit, and then to ſhorten them as 4 
may require. | 

20. Fruit buds that are neareſt the ends of Br ani 
are commonly thicker, and ſo hetter fed than oth 
therefore for weak Trees it may be beſt to prune t 
early, that the Sap may not waſte it ſelf on ſuch 
as muſt be retrench'd, T3 

21. A Wall fruittree ſhould he quite untack! 
fore you begin to prune it, for hereby you may at 
it to a better Figure than it the old Tacks remain 

22. It is often neceſſary to untack, both in t 
to make the Figure equal, and to remove Branchett 
are crept behind the Props or Stays ; vifit ther 
your 1rees often in May, to prevent ſuch diſo 
and to remove languiſhing or other Shoots that wa 
cauſe contuſion. 

23. A multitude of Branches in the firſt Yeu 
not always a ſign of Vigour , but if they prove mt 
an ill Omen, and token of Infirmity in rhe Rost. 
24. When either Dwarf or Wall. rec is great! 
old, it ſeldom ſhoots green Branches, and thera 

faults are not ſo eaſily commited in 2 it, if 
Dwarf be but kept open, and the all. tree hai 
good Figure, faults ariſe moſt where the Tree is! 


tous, and produceth more than is expected. Ou 
25. We can only judge of the Strength or Wah ar: 
neſs of Branches, by comparing them with others ot 


tame 17ee, the part on which they grow, and them 
ot the Tree making difference; the neighbourhoo 
one very thick renders another, that is not 10 

"bl 
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k, as many weak ones render another that is not 
reak, thick. iis 1 

. This Rule is conſiderable, for ſometimes there 
extraordinary length and pretty thickneſs, which 
ought to be look d on as weak or ſmall. 

1, When Branches are very ſlender towards the 
tis a certain ſign of Weakneſs, and ought to be 
tened; and if thick there, the contrary is as ſure, 

8. The farther a weak Branch is diſtant from the 
1k, the leſs nouriſhment it receives, and is there- 
to be ſhortned ; thick Branches the more diſtant 
the Heart, receive the more, and ate therefore 
e removed, that the Vigour may extend it ſelf to 
middle or lower part of the Tree. 

9. From ſome Trees, eſpecially Pear Trees, ſome- 
s proceed Horizontal Branches, admirable to be 
er d, either ſhooting inwards or outward. 

o. Some Branches may ſeem proper for Wood, to 
liſh the figure of the Tree, yet if they prove of 
etrer growth than Wood branches, they muſt not 
inue, So that if better can be produc d to ſupply 
r places, they are not to be relyed on. 

1, When a Tree, eſpecially Peach and Plumb tree, 
to put forth new Branches, they muſt be look d 
n as decaying Trees, and another prepar'd for its 
ez in the mean time cutting off all that ate ſapleſs. 
2, A Branch for Wood mult never be prun'd with- 


e Branches that annoy the other may be prun'd and 
to bear Frwt at greater height than otherwiſe 
/ ought, that you may receive ſome Fruit before 
are quite cut off. 
00883. Thick Branches that grow from the ends of o- 
$ tollera bly thick and long, muſt be cut off ſhort, 
others may put forth in their ſtead; for if they 
e continued and pruned according to ordinary me- 
they would grow long and naked. 34. The 


occaſion require it: As when a low Standard is 
t by a Neighbour that ovetgrows him, in fuch caſe 
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* grown vigorous, and puts forth at its end two ory 


the lower part of the Tree, ſome of them m 
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34. The cutting thus ſhort and ſtump-wiſe isg 
rally uſed, where a Branch that was weak and loy 


rong Branches; it (ſhould have been ſhortned | 
it was weak, and it mult be fery'd ſo yet. 

35. If the Branch cut ſtump-wiſe hath produc{ 
Branches for Wood, but a thick Branch at or ney 
place of the Stump, ir muſt alſo be cut ſtump-wiz 
leſs the old one were left too long, which then 
to be cut again. 

26. If an old well liking Tree be diforderdy 
falſe Wood, by ill praning, take it lower by cuttin 
4 Branch or two yearly, till it is ſufficiently ſhon 
if it be a good Kind worth preſerving ; otherwiſe 
on it a better ſort. 

37. Some Trees put forth ſo vigorouſly, that 
cannot the firſt year be reduc'd to a ſmall con 
ſuch muſt be allow'd to extend themſelves, ot 
they will produce falſe Wood; afterwards you! 
reduce them. A 

38. A vigorous Tree can never have too ! 
Eranches, if well order'd, nor a weak Tree too 

39. The Branches of falſe Wood, or Suckers, 
Peach. trees and other Srone-Fru, are not fo detel 
of Eyes or Buds, as thoſe that grow on Kernal 
Trees; If there be a ſmall number, manage tha 
Pear-trees in the like caſe ; but if many and thok 


prepar'd to renew the Tree. 
40. All Trees have a Branch or two if not 
redominate ; where the Vigour is equally din 
It's beſt ; but if it incline to one fide more than 
ther, it's very faulty. 
41. A Wood Branch onthe infide of a Dwarf is 
come, if favourably plac'd to ſupply a thin fide. 
42. Frun-buds of Pear and Apple trees ſomei 
form themſelves the ſame Year in which the B 
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are adherent to is form'd, as nw all the Buds 
zone Fruit do; but for the moſt part it's two or three 
or longer, before the former come to perfection. 
3. Shoots put forth in Autumn are always bad; 
muſt be taken oft. 

4, It is in the Gard ners power to make Fruit-buds 


cy where he pleaſerh,- but not when he pleaſes. 
en. If a thick Branch, being prun'd, ſhoots forth 
iſ We, reſpect muſt be had to their thickneſs and fit- 


; for Fruit, and to maintain the Figure, and accor- 
ply to be retain'd or cut off. 10S 

6, Wall-Stone-fruit-trees, do well in putting forth 

Branches on Shoots of the ſame Year, for moſt 
er are too apt to ſhoot upwards. 

7. Never preſerve ſapleſs Branches. 

8. A Dwarf tree of the Bexree Pear, when it bears 
t be prun'd ſhorter than others, leaſt the plenty 
weight of it's Fruit cauſe it to ſpread or open too 
h, which is no pleaſing Figure. 

9. In May take care that good Branches of Wall- 
it creep not behind the Supporters or Letttice frame. 

o. A languiſhing Pear-tree may be reſtor'd by 
ning and removal in better Ground, but never a 
ch tree, eſpecially if Gum appear. 

1. If a young Devarf-rree have been ſpoil'd by Pru- 
g or Accident, that it's thinner on one fide than a- 
deer, on which it chance to put forth a Branch (tho 

Wiſe Wood) it may be allow d to be continued of grea- 
length, than otherwiſe the general Rules do admit. 
52. When a Tree forms many Branches, ſome ſtrong, 
es weak, it may ſoon produce Fuit; but if few, 
| thoſe ſtrong, it produceth no Fruit, till in time 
grown fuller of Branches that abate its vigorous 
WIS, 

52. When Trees (by reaſon of their Vigour in 
th) do not bear Fuit, leave upon them a _ 
e 


on one fide than the other, a great part of the f 


that grow from it, may be turned often to a conyell 


to te cut, the fullneſs or vacuity of the | 
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deal of old Wood, ayoiding Confuſion as well z 


Cuity. ; 

54. It's good to review preſently after prunig 
amend ſome faults that probably may be commit, 
$5. When a Tree puts forth much ſtronger g 


Branches muſt be cut off cloſe to the Body, or ſag 
them ſtump-wiſe. 

56. In all ſorts of Trees allow leſs length u 
weak than ſtrong Branches. 

57. Ir is common upon all Trees ( eſpecially 
more ancient) to find weak Branches which want 
riſhment, therefore at the grand pruning, ot d 
ſhorten ſome, and diminiſh others; or ſometim 
ſuperiour Branch that is too vigorous, where by the 
may be better repleniſht. 

58. When an upper Branch requires ſhortning 
it cloſe to another, that it may heal over; but i 
a lower is cut off, do it floping, or at a litrle dil 
that a new one may grow out of it. 

59. When a ſtrong Branch is cut pretty cloſe 
produceth nothing but weak ones towards its end, 
not likely to make a good Figure. 

60. It a young crooked Tree produce a fine Br 
below the crook, cut the Head off cloſe to that Br 

61. If a thick Shoot put forth on a Walkir 
may better be preſerv'd on it, tho? ill plac'd, tha 
a Dwarf, becauſe by nailing Ligatures, it ſelf, or 


place, which cannot be ſo well effected on Stan 
ar f- Trees. | 
62. Tho' five, fix or ſeven Inches he uſually 
proper length to leave Mood branches at; yet vel 
ten they muſt be left longer or ſhorter as occaſia 
quires, upon the conſideration of the vigour or 
neſs of the Tree, thickneſs or ſmallneſs of the Br. 
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s poſition, and the heighth of other Branches upon 
| {me Tree. 
2, The Objections againſt skil ful Pruning deſerve 
ind an Anſwer. | 
When a fine Fruit-branch ſhoots many others, 
«ch ſeem fit for Fruit, if they cauſe no Confuſion, 
the Tree — vigour, particularly in Pear Trees, 
y may be Pre ſerv” 
„ 5x4 happens ſometimes ( eſpecially upon Walk 
,) that ſometimes a vigorous Branch, after it hath 
lM forth the ſame year of it's growth ſmall Shoots to- 
nds the Head or End, ma i ſhoot ſtronger after- 
Ws below; theſe laſt may be preſerv'd far Wood 
ingW&1ches, and therefore to be ſhortned, and the other 
e ed on as Fruit branches. 
6. There's no Scruple to be made, even in old 
; eſpecially Pear, Apple, and Apricot Trees, of 
t ting thick Branches on certain ſides, that by ill or- 
Ming prove to long and thin; tho? it be not conve- 
t, without abſolute — to cut 7 thick 
ſ nches which ſtand over w ſhot from the 
e part, leaſt the Sa 4 which it the the larger, flow ſo 
ntifully into the leſſer, that it cauſe them to put 
h much falſe Wood, and Suckers. 
6. Branches ſhot from the ends of others are com- 
nly good Wood, yet ſometimes it e other- 
e and then muſt be corrected. 


CHAP. 
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c HAP. XXX. 


Particular Remarks for the firſt Pruning, yearh 
be perform d in February and March, «pon Th 
of Stone-Fruit, eſpecially on Peach and Apt 
Trees, either Dwart-Standards or Wall- Tret 


Ruit. branches, of the Trees above. mention d: 
but of a ſmall continuance, many of them pei 

ing the firſt Year in which they produce Fra, 
even without it, if the Bloſſoms were deftroy's ; th 
muſt be cut off, unleſs you find they have put f 
Shoots for bloſſoms for the ſucceeding Year. 

| It is not ſo with the Fruit-branches of Pear and 

T5 fle- trees, and even Plumb trees. 

The Curious ought to be pittied, whoſe Tres 
planted in cold ill Ground, or Ground worn out. 
Weak Branches muſt be preſerv'd with cate, ( 
4 length ptoportion'd to their ſtrength) for the vi 
1 Hopes of preſent Fruit; and at ſecond Pruning 
| occaſion requires, more boldneſs may be taken; 

little hopes is to be had of them after. 

Strong Branches are to be look d upon with telat 

to the future, and therefore cut ſhort, to product 

thers of both Kinds, and fill up the Vacancies wi 

thoſe that have ceagd bearing ate cut off, 

Trees of very vigorous growth, are not apt to 

Fruit, ſo that on ſuch it may do well to leave Brand 

of a moderate thickneſs, and long, which may! 

| 4 uce, probably, Fruit bearing branches the ſucceed 

ear. 3 

When a Peachtree ceaſeth to put forth Bran 
for Hood, provide one to ſucceed him. 

If anold Peach. tree ſhorten d, hath put forth ſera, 
good Branches, order it as a young planted Tree 5 
ready appointed to be, only leave the Branches 109,. } 


ſen 
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Where Walls ate not above fix or ſeven Foot high, 
> Trees planted againſt them muſt be at greater 
ſtance than ordinary, and the fide Branches ſuffer'd 
grow long, it the Tree be vigorous, even to a Foot 
14 half in length. 


— 


2 — 


CHAP. XXXI. 


particular Remarks upon the ſecond and third Pru- 
ning of Stone-Fruit, 

Mis ſecond * is to be perform'd about the 
middle of May, and concerns not thick Bran- 
n but the weak, that were left at the firſt grand 
uning, in hopes of Fruit upon them, which Branches 
duce different effects. as, \ 
1. The moſt proſperous Fruit and fine Branches, 
the beſt part of their extant, having Fruit that lies 
cloſe, as to be likely to obſtruct one another in 
ir growth, ſome muſt be taken away : And in caſe 

> multitude of young Shoots, may be likely to bring 
fuſion, ſame of the meaneſt and worſt plac'd may 
cut of, | 1 | | 

2. Where there is much Fruit and no fine Branches, 
t week and uſeleſs: There ſome of the Fruit ſhould 
aken off, leaving that which is faireſt and beſt plac d, 
| the Branch it felf ſnottned: If the Fuit grow on 
lower part of the Branch cut it off clofe to them. 
3. Where you have no EFuit, and yet many fine 


aber; ſome of theſe ought to be preſerv'd for Fruit 


kt Year, but if any one be more luxurious in its 
wth than others, eſpecially toward the end of the 
anch, cut that clear off; but where there's neither 
wt nor good Shoots, cur off ſuch a Branch cloſe to 


ee bi lowermoſt Shoot it hath put forth. 


lon 


Wi 


4 H the Branch have only produc'd à fingle Shoot 
he end thereof; with _ Fruit every where, if 
N 
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Eyes or Buds of the Branch they grow on; whi 


ches and nail them up neatly, Sim them to f 
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it be not ſo ſtrong as to be likely to become a Bra 
of Wood, it ought to be preſerv'd, and the ſmall qq 
among the Fruit cut off; but if it incline to h 
Wood Branch, ſhorten it. 

5. If it be a long Branch, and hath only two 
three Fruits towards its End, and a few Shoots in 
Extent, unleſs for particular Reaſon you would 
ſerve the Fruit, ſhorten ſuch a Branch, and prefer 
its beſt Shoots. 

6. Such Branches as are deſtroy'd by Cold or Gu 
cut oft as far as they are dead. 

If any thing have hinder'd the performance of t 
ſecond pruning in Mey, it may be done till the ni 
dle of Zune. 


— — 


0 


CHAP. XXXII. 


Of the different manners of ordering a Peach · In 
in the Summer time, 


Gard'ners obſerve three different ways herein 


1. OOme pull or tear off all young Shoots whichgn 
before and behind, and leave but few other 
Thelie ſeem to blame. 

2. Others cut off thoſe Shoots within three or fo 


renders the Tres ugly and diſagreeable. 
3. The laſt manner is, to preſerve all the good Bri 


time of general pruning, at whic 
ſerie thoſe you like beſt ; which i 
mer always wok, 


ime you may jj 
e Courſe the! 


CHA 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 


of the Trimming of ſuperfluous needleſs Buls and 
T | Sprigs. ä 


Hereas Pruning ſerves only to ſhorten or take 
on away old Branches, that either by their length, 
ſcituation, or number, annoy a Tree; ſo this Trin- 
ing or Picking, is entirely to remove young Bran. 
bes of the ſame Year, either thick or ſmall, growing 
mproperly, or to cauſe confuſion or prejudice to the 
hole Tree, or the Branch on which they are grown. 
The time for it is all the Summer, as occaſion re- 
uires ; the ſooner the better (if it need it) to prevent 
e growth of thoſe uſeleſs Shoots that waſte a great 
cal of Sap, and this ſhould be perform'd on young 
5 well old Trees. 
It is not eaſie to ſet down preciſely what. Byan- 
r muſt be thus Prun d or Trim d, but a skillful 
pard'ner, who by the Rules foergoing hath form'd 
e Illes of a fine Tree, and concluded what ſhould 
main for Wood and Fruit-branches, will eafily per- 
ive what's fit to leave, and what to take off, be 
either Buds before they are ſhot, or Shoots lately 
t forth; and obſerving the Directions before 
ention d in Pruning, he'll need no farther aſſiſt · 
ee in this matteo. 


\ 
ll 
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einen. 


Particular Remarks for another material Operatin 
to be perfornid in the Summer upon ſome Tres, 
which is called Pinching or Breaking. 


T JIzching, in telation to Gard ning, is to break d 
ſignedly a tender Spring of any Plant whatſoun! 
without the help of any Inſtrument, only ufing th 
Nails of two Fingers; your Shoots ſo ſerved, are 10 
fo apt to die and grow black, as when cut with; 
Knife: It may be practis'd on Buds or tender Shay 
in April or May, and ſometimes in Zane and. Fuh 
*Tis commonly praCtis'd on the Shoots of Melons, 
cumbers, &c. not on Fruittrees, but our Auth 
us'd it on Pears, Peaches, Fig, and Orange treu 
1 what's here mention d concerns only the tm 
=_. 

This Operation is to be perform'd upon thick n 
Shoots, within two or three Eyes of the Branch tha 
— out of; and the Effect is, that inſtead of a 
ſtrong Wood-Branch (that may be obnoxious) a vigt 
5 Tree will put forth two or three at thoſe E 
eft; and the Sap being now divided, the Branch 
may be leſſer and fit for Wood and Fruit, if they: 
well plac'd ; but it's cheifly to be praQtis'd up 
the thick Branches on the top, which would rem 
on from their Situation, and yet ſpend mu 
an. 

| "This is not to be praftis'd on weak Branches; i 
if they put forth more, thoſe probably be weaker tif” 
the Stex To pinched, 
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CHAP. XXV. 


Yf what 7s to be done to ſome Trees being extraor- 
dinary vigorous, not bearing Frait 


Everal Expedients and Remedies have been pro- 
D pos d for curing vigorous Trees, that produce 
uch Wood but little or no Fruit, which upon tryal 
we had no ſucceſs; As, 
To bore a Hole in the Stem of a Tree, and put a 
eg of dry Oak into it; to ſplit one main Root, and 
ut a Stone into it; to Prune at the time of the de- 
ining of the Moon, c. 
The manner of Pruning, (as is before directed) 
ay be a great help to bearing Fuit; but the moſt 
fectual Cure, is to open a = of the Ground, ſo 
W to come at the Roots, and cut off one, two, or 
ree of them on one fide, which will put a ſtop to 
e great affluence of Sap. Some have uſed to take 
the Trees and replant them, but this is too violent 
orce upon them. 


— — — — — 
by 


CH AP. XXXVI 
Of the Condutt or C ulture of Fi g-Trees. 


| HE difficulty of preſerving the Fig-trees from 
al the Cold, is the chief Reaſon why ſo few of 
Mm are propagated in our Climates, for in hot 
ntries they abound, and that to great Profit: But 
e their Fruit is much deſired by ſome Perſons, they 
W propagate and maintain what number they 
Ac ſecurely, and to bear Fruit well in Caſes with 
le difficulty, after theſe following Directions. 
I. For the Earth, it need be only common Garden 
ud mixt with an equal quantity of rotten Dung, 
| L3 which 


14 


expos d to Cold, but favour'd by the help of W 
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which muſt be ram'd hard to the bottom of the Caſe 
and the Tree ſet very near the top, with Mould mor 
looſſy laid about it. 

2. Their Roots, inſtead of being hard and Thich 
are ſoft, flexible, and {lender, eaſier to be ordered y 
Caſes than Orange-trees, which yet thrive well j 
them. | 

2. The Eg: tree puts forth abundance of Noa 
ſo that it's eaſie for them to feed the top and gi 
vigorous, and that with little Earth, if well water 

Theſe are nothing ſo tender as Orange- trees, whid 
are Green, and growing as well in Winter as Summe 
and therefore an ordinary Conſervatory will ſuit wil 
them, be it Cellar, Barn, or Stable, and they ne 
not be put in till the end of November, unleſs Fr 
are earlier than ordinary, and that without any gre 
care, culture, or cloſeneſs, unleſs in extream Frok 
and to be taken out again in the beginning of Mar 
or later, as the Seaſon happens, and if it permit, t 
ſooner the better, to inure them to the Air, and i 
the Sun-beams and Showers of Rain in March and! 
pril may haſten their putting forth: being taken d 
of the Conſervatory, let them be put cloſe unde 
Wall expos'd to the Ea or South Sun, and fo can 
nue till the beginning of May, in the mean time 
Froſts happen, let them have ſome coverings in t 
Night, becauſe the Fruit hath no Leaf to ſhelter! 
and afterwards the open Air is beſt, ſo it be not mi 


or other Shelter, 

At their firſt putting out into the Air, let them | 
a good Watering, and they'll need no more till 
middle of April; in May give them Water onc: 
Week, and towards the middle of Zune in; 
moſt daily; the Sun having great influence on the Kh. 
by reaſon of their being thus in Caſes, cauſes them 
ripen ſooner than thoſe againſt a Wall, and comm 
to bear two Crops of Fruit, one in June or July, and 


. 
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September; for the better ri -m the latter, place 
e Caſes again under a warm Wall. 


A_ To ſupply and maintain the Stocꝶ (for you cannot 
hic pet they ſhould be fit for Caſes above fifteen Years) 
ed cy are eaſily cultivated : in the middle of March 


ke up young Fig-Trees, either Suckers from the old 
Layers that are Rooted, and after having ſhorten'd 
| the Roots and Stem, pur them in Earthen Pots a- 
ut four Inches deep, and place theſe in a hot Bed, 
er the great heat is pretty well 'over, let them 
watered, and the Bed refeſh'd on the ſides to con- 
ue the heat; in two Years time they may require 
be ſhifted into bigger Pots; which do in the end of 
> Year, and as they grow bigger let them have big- 
r Caſes once in three or four Years ; in ſhifting re- 
we not the old Morte or Mould from the Roots, but let 
like Rule be obſerv'd as herein is at firſt directed: 
ter Caſes are come to eighteen Inches ſquare, the 
fficulty of removing them will be conſiderable, if you 
uld yet put them in ſome enlarged, unto twenty 
o or twenty three Inches ſquare, otherwiſe you 
gt continue them longer in Caſes : When they are 
dyn too big for Caſes they may ſerve, having their 
r and Roors well ſhortned and prur'd, to ſet elſe- 
ere. 
Fig-Trees, by reaſon of their great expence of Sap 
Leaves, Fruits, and thick Shoots, require watering 
the Summer, tho? little or none in the Winter; 
s is to be underſtood of thoſe in Caſes, for thoſe 
at grow on main Land will root ſo deep, that part 
their Roots may continually have moiſture, unleſs in 
ery dry Seaſon ; if they want it, the Fruit will not 
but drop off before it comes to Maturity. 
The Figure of Fig- Trees will in no place anſwer that 
other Fruit Trees; their Beauty in Caſes conſiſts iu. 
ing real Dwarf. Trees without a middle Stem, if it 
be, not ſhooting too high, not being too much ex- 
ded, with bare Branches which they are ſubject unto, 
els great foreſight be had. L 4 As 


ot Straw upon à Frame to pteſerve them from! 


As to Dwarf Fig. Trees out of Caſes, they are il 
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As to the Trimming and Pruning theſe Trees i} 
neceſſary yearly towards Spring to cut off all da 
13 which they are more ſubject unto than: 
res. | 

As to Fig Trees placed again a Wall . In the U 
mer time do beſt, to have ſome liberty from the Wy 
and not cloſe tack'd, as other Fruit- Trees ought toh 
but rather upheld by Poles or Perches faſten'd tot 
Wall at a little diftance, tho' in the Winter ſu 
ſtrangling Branches ought to be cut off or nail d clo 
the better to place before them a defence of thick 


Cold, the Nortb-eoſt Winds; and ſometimes the Su 
proves Mortal to them, and theſe are to be contin 
until April or very near it. 
Another material thing is, every rum tow 
the beginning or end, to take up all Suckers from. 
Foot near the Root, and theſe may be of good uſe 
raiſe more Trees, being planted in a Trench net 
Wall, and covered in the Winter: And the Brand 
of the Tree ought not to be permitted to grow! 
high, in order to keep them more full, therefore 
— thick Branches ought yearly to be ſhortned, 0 
oot or thereabout, and the Bud at the end of the Br 
ches to he broken off in the Spring time, that inlk 
of one ſingle Branch it may have two, and it may a 
them to ſhoor out-Figs the earlier, and ſo the ſod 
Ripe, all furtherence thereto is neceſſary in our UN 
mates; the ſame courſe of pinching off End 
is very profitable in Summer alſo, and weak Bran 
are to be cut quite off; for contrary to moſt ol 
Trees, the thick and ſtrong Branches of Fig- Trees 
Fruit, and not the ſmall ; but if for want ef oil 
any weak Branches are preſery'd, they muſt be m 
thorten'd. | | ; CEOS 9 1 


bleſome to be kept, ſhould be covered in the Win 
and ripen later than againſt the Wall, 8 11 


% 
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CHAP. XXXVIL. 
Of the manner of Pruning pretty old Trees. 


137 


Here are three different ſtates which well grown. 
| Trees arrive at, Firſt Vigorous, Second Weak 3 
id, in the Mean. 
As to the Vigorous, reſpe& in Pruning muſt be al- 
ys had to continue or amend the Figure, and as the 
gure will bear it, to leaye the ſtrong Branches long, 
2. 4 Foot and a half, or two Foot, and cut off few 
n ſuch as grow outwardly, to cut them ſlantingly 
thin a Bud or two of the Stem, and inwardly within 
e thickneſs of a Crown piece. x 1 
When old Trees are very weak, commonly the beſt 
pedient is to Plant new ones in their places; but if 
rſons will preſerve them they muſt disburthen them 
treamly, by leaving few Branches for Mood upon 
em, and to ſhorten thoſe to five or fix Inches in 
gth, and but very few weak ones, and none that 
dry or over much waſted, 
As to thoſe that bear and proſper indifterently well, 
Rules for young Trees are to be obſerv'd ſtill, 
erein the Beauty of the Figure is always to be re- 
xcted, which in a Dwarf-rree it is to be low in the 
en, open in the Middle, round in circumference, 
any good Branches on its ſides, equal in 2 and 
d ickneſs In a Wall-rree it is to be equally furniſh'd 
both ſides, not to be let run up only, or too faſt 
the middle of it, nor yet too thin or ſparing. 


HA bj CHAP. 
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advantage. If it be too thick in the middle, cut 


equal Fulneſs on the ſides, may be corrected. 


Aner in the firſt Years, by not dene 
hi 


Val, 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 
Of the defefts of Pruning in relation to old 
13 
W HERE a Drwoarf-Tree hath been left tooh 
in the Sten, it it be old, the inconvenien 


would be too many, if it be ſhortned ; but if | 
not above three year old, it may be ihortned » 


clearly one, two, or more Branches that cauſe t 
fulneſs. | 

As to the defect in Roundneſs, a Tree is not e 
amended, it muſt proceed from the not ſhe 
thoſe ſtrong Branches it put forth firſt, and Year: 
Year as they ought to have been done; or elſe . 
4 young Tree puts forth one ſtrong Branch and 
weak one, which were both left of a like length; 
they ought) but the ſtrong over-growing the weak 
hath made it fo anequal ; tho* this ſtrong one, 
often fhortning where it ought to have been, m 
in time have been conducted to ſupply the Vacant 

ſhooting Branches ſide- ways, which the weak 
could not. And this way the forth defect. viz. 0 


CHAP. XXXIX. 


defects of Pruning, in relation to old 
Wall Trees. 


HE defects of Vall Trees muſt proceed 
from the Negligence or Ignorance of the 


Shoot, and maintaining an equal Strength on 
The cure is to ſhorten them at two or three Y 


TTL 


— —_ 


An old Dee Prund as t ought to be after having rot 
with a preat acal of Confiron 1 


V 
"34 Y” 
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a 
* 


Branches cut to the threknei 
of a Crown piece | 
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An old Tree that has hot Branches with great Confison 
every where and chi efly im the middle 
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7 
Tree has Shot all on o 
breause tas 1d, Prund 


4 Tree ill Prund the great 


Branch being Left to long | 


effect of a good 
Prong 


_—_—— 


WW, good large Branch with 
come weak ones 


* 


This Tree is well Prund 
because the great Branch 
has not bin spared 


The third Years 
Pruning | 


Branches of the Second 


gears Prumng 
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8. and tho the Tree be old, ſome thick Branches 
e taken off, with good effect in all Fruit-rrees; 
old Peach-rrees that have been grafted; but if 
Peachtree that came from a Stone, (tho old) 
| ſhoot” again very vigorouſly, for tho? ſuch be 
than thoſe grafted before they come to bear, 
ey recompence it in laſting much longer. — 
that for an old grafted Peach. tres, the grand Re- 
of ſhort ning may not avail, but the ordinat 
of Pruning are to be continued, and to refte 
ch new Mould, and cut off ſome of the old Rota, 
e Plant a young freſh Tree in its place. 
x ſuch Trees as are ſhort'ned, their young Shoots 
to be orderd according to the former. Rules 
ing young Trees. | | 
e over fulneſs of one fide more than another, 


on, or by cutting off ſeveral thick Brazches near 
nother, whereby the Tree is apt to put forth ma. 
their ſtead, which muſt needs cauſe confuſion 
they are, and likely to cauſe a defect in other 


% 


— 1 1 — 


CHAP. XL. 
Of the Pruning of Vines. *. 


0 Tree requires ſo much Pruning, nor is any ſd 
eaſie to be done as Vizes are; without regular 
ing, it neither produceth ſo good, fine, or well 
rut, as it would otherwiſe do. 


the large Branches of Pear trees, ſo the ſmall 

of Vines produce no Fruit, but are wholly uſeleſs, 

ming a Yyout quantity of Sep, and are therefore 

> cut off. 

wo things are to be confidered in the pruning of 

7, the vigour of the Plant, and the time; = the 
| tter, 


ariſe either by permitting too many to grow - 


- lower upon the uppermoſt. 
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later, nothing need be added touching the time 
what hath been ſaid of the Pruning of other! 
trees. 

As to vigour, the number of Branches to be 
mult be proportion d thereto, ſo it make not cow 
on in the moſt vigorous; and the thickeſt ani! 
plac'd are to be preſerv'd, and ordinarily their le 
to be limited to four Buds or Eyes cur off a fulll 
above the uppermoſt Eye, and ſlopewiſe, the $ 
ending on that fide the Eye rome on. Theſe Din 
ons are for Vines againſt a Wall. 

The Branches of the foregoing Year are general 
be taken off, unleſs it happens (as often in old Vn 
you cut off the old Stem (grown uſeleſs) unto 
young, or have need to encreaſe the heighth or ſpre 
ing of the Tree, and then they ſhould be ſhortne 
the leaving only two Eyes. | 

In moderate Climates the Myſcadine Grape requi 
a South Wall, and to grow to ten foot high; the ſu 
heighth is proper for Caſſe/as, Currans, early Gra 
&c. -but thoſe not againſt Walls much lower. 

When the preceeding Years Pruning hath prodi 
three or four Branches (if the Vine be of the heigh 
above mention'd) the weak are to be wholly rem. 

and two of the ſtrongeſt ſufficient to be preſeni 
leaving four Eyes on rhe uppermoſt, and two ont 
lowermoſt Branch, and the ſucceeding Year taking 
uppermoſt off cloſe, if the lower have produc'd u 
good Shoots, or elſe to ſave what's wanting on 


When the old Vines begin to appear waſted, i 
neceſſary to couch or lay down ſome young ones: 
the Earth, to beget new Wood from time to tim 
and alſo when any diminution of vigour is perceiv, 
refreſh the Roots with Dung or Soil. 

If the Seaſon be very dry, warering in Aug#/ 
of great advantage to the Huit. 
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f the Fuit- bearing branch be not very vigorous, 
ought in Ju to be cut off cloſe to the Fruzt : 
he heat of Summer ſome Leaves are neceſſary o- 
the Fruit, to ſhelter it from the Sun beams un- 
it's halt ripe, and then bareneſs is requiſite to 
git to maturity. . 7 | (252 
v7rds and Flies of ſeveral Kinds, as well as Froſts 
| Rain, are Enemies to the Grape. 

ets may be uſed upon the Viner to prevent Birds 
ing the Fuit, and Vails with Water and a little 
ny or Sugar, hung with Pack- thread upon the 
ches, will induce Flies to drown themſelves, 
ich (when a confiderable number are in) muſt be 
pied, and renew'd as before. 


certain that in ſome parts of the Tree, there will! 


as in relation to Kernel uit, viz. Pears and Aff 
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CHAP. I. 


Concerning the care that is requir'd to pich fn 
when they are too abounding. 


HE intention of our Culture being to prom 

fine and fair Fruit, it follows from thencet 
there is ſomething elſe to be done, which is | 
treated of: | 
When we neither meet with Froſts nor bit 
Winds in the Months of March, April, and My, | 


main too much Fuit to appear beautiful, and lar 


every Bud commonly produces ſeven, eight, 
ten, more or leſs : Bur as to Stone. Fruit, except MI 
ries, they produce but one Fruit upon one Bud, iff; 
their Fruit bearing Branches are commonly burtbeſgtf 


k In 
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h a great number of Bude cloſe to one another, 


| upon every one of theſe Branches there may re- 


in an exceſhve quantity of Fruit; ſo that the more 
it there is upon a Branch of Stone. Fruit, as Peaches, 
vice, and Plumbe, the leſs nouriſhment they have; 
80) diſtributing it ſelf to all parts alike - The 
e may be ſaid of Kernel. Fruit, which had there 
12 leſs number of fruit upon each Bud and Branch, 
ould have been larger and better; for ir's impoſ- 
e to have Largeneſs, Goodneſs, and Beauty all at 
time; therefore there muſt be a particular care 
-n to leave no more fruit upon one Branch or Bud, 
1 what may be judg d capable to receive ſufficient 
uriſhment, in order to produce beautiful fruit. 
n Pruning of every Tree there muſt be left as ma. 
if not more Fruit-bearing Branches, and more Buds 
on ir, than it ſeems to be capable of nouriſhing z 
ing {till a precaution to the Hazards that are to 
fear'd before the Frarts are ſafe, and being deſirous 
have the Fruit all beautiful alike ; after the Fruit 
yell knit to make an exact view over every Bud 
| Branch, in order, as aforeſaid, to leave no more 
it than what may be judg d capable of receiving 
cient Nouriſhment. | 
hen theſe ſuperfluous Fruits are left upon the 
ches, Nature is disburthen'd of them by high 
nds, whieh often happen in the Months of July 
Auguſt, beating down as well the moſt beautiful 
glorious Fruit, as the poor and meaneſt. 
ut ſometimes theſe Winds do not happen, then 
greateſt of our Fruit which was knit, remains up- 


the Trees, and thus in the midſt of Plenty, we 


e neither Beauty nor Goodneſs to recompence our 

_ | 

1 this caſe it may be very proper to disburthen 

Tree then on this manner, big. to tarry till the 

ts be pretty large in order to take away the 

h and leave that which appears to be the beſt 
whic 


ent. — Ai. AM. 
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which will be about the end of May, or beginning 
June, at which time the Fruit will be large end 
to facilitate our choice. | 
But this picking or culling muſt be perform'd { 
er in Apricots than in any other Fruit, becauſe th 
ripen earlier, and in them we have a conſiderable; 
vantage, in making Compotes and wet Sweet. medi 
the Fruit, which in other ſmall Fuits we have 1 

Care muſt be had to allow to all Fruits as ny 
room as their Bigneſs may require when it approy 
to Maturity, and particnlarly to thoſe kinds of dn 


fruits which have ſhort Stalks, as Apricots, Peat 


Pavies, &c. leaſt they ſhould obſtruct eack othe 
growing; for it is often ſeen that the largeſt del 
the ſmalleſt, ſo that the Nouriſhment they hare | 
ceiv'd for two or three Months is all in vain ; whe 
as, had theſe which are worſt plac'd been pick 


betimes, the ſmall ones might have receiv'd then 


riſhment that was waſted on their Neighbour. 
Autumn, and Winter Pears, eſpecially}the lat 


as the Bewrees, Virgoules, and Bon Chretiens, do lil 


wiſe ſtand in need of this picking or culling; foft 
ny of them being left upon one Knob, they ſell 
produce fine and large Fruit, but one {ſmaller t 
the other, and ill favour'd, fo that one or two up 
a Bud will be enough, FW: | 
As for Sumtner Pears, as the little Maſcats, Robin 
Caſſolets, Rouſſalets, &c, they need not be pick, 
only to be us'd like Plumbs, and Cherries, they be 
Fruits of an ordinary bigneſs, and are commonly g 
of all Sizes, provided they be ripe, and not taint 
with Worms. | — 
As to Stone. Fruit, except they arrive to theit 
tent and Bigneſs proper to their kind, they neve! 
tain the delicacy they ought to have, the Peaches 
main ſhaggy and green, and dort quit the Stone cla 
they are ſowriſh, and bitteriſh, the Pulp is 101 
courſe, and often mealy, the Stone much larger i 


Ul 


umerous about them at that | 
nd of thoſe Pears, which is the reaſon they are of- 
n crooked and uneven, | | 
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ſhould be, all which ate certain Marks of an ill 


p ach. 4 a a fe 
a to Winter Bon Chretient, in the Months of April 
nd May, when they begin to appear knit, be care- 


to deſtroy fmall black O— which are ny 
Seaſon, gnawing the 


* 
8 8 Y AS AS — MTS * 


"me le 5 
thers later, according to their time of Ripening; 


CHAP, Il 


Yo to ancover, at 4 proper time, certain Fruits 


which require it. 
Ruits upon every Tree being thus pick d, they 
1 by degrees under the Leaf, ſome more 
according their Kinds ; fome ſooner and 


d as the Red or Carnation Colour, are neceſſary ro 


rain Fruits, which they may have if not hindred, 
there are certain others that can never attain ir, as 
ie Mhite Peaches, Vert Longs, Green Sugar-Pears, 


bite Figs, Nc. There is likewiſe others, tho* ne- 


er ſo much covered, always receive their Colour, as 


erries, Rasberries, Strawberries, &c. 

As Colour renders certaln Fruits more valuable, {6 
ey can never attain it, without the reflections of 
e Sun lie directly upon them; therefore it's proper 
certain times to remove ſome Leaves which ſhade 
tem too much; likewiſe theſe Fruits which are ſha- 
«too much neither ripen ſo ſoon, nor haye they the 
licacy of Taſte as thoſe which are more expos d. 
et care muſt be had not to uncover them till they 


Nee attain'd their proper ſize, and begin to loſe the 
eit Greenneſs they had till then. 


oy ought to be uncover'd by degrees, at two of 
ee ſeyeral times, in the 8 of fix or ſeven — 
| GE 


n 2 E th 
Er BD.. =: IR 


i 
l 


_— 


| 
| 
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Pear do, eſpecially thoſe which grow tender, as 


for if they were uncover'd all at once, the great hel. 
of the Sun would certainly occaſion a great diſords 
the tender Rin'd not being accuſtomed to the gy 


. | 47 | 
and live 


But to render the Colour more bri 
it will be very proper to uſe a kind of Seringe, li 
unto a watering Pot, to water them two or thn 
times a day. during the great heat of the Sun, wii 
ſoftens the Rhind, and is of wonderful uſe to that ei 
eſpzcially for Apricots and Peaches, and alfo ſucce 
well upon Bon-Chretiens and V irgoulee Pears, bei 
ſomewhat whitiſh and having a fine thin Rhzzd, th 
are apt to receive that fine Colour, which becom 
them ſo well. | 


| CH AP. III. | 
of the maturity of Fruits, and the order which I. 
| Nature obſerves in it. 


INE Fruits having attain'd their Size and Col 
and arrivd to their Maturity, it behoves us 


improve thoſe rich Preſents which Nature and ( ſ 
Skilful Culture treat us with. WE Ni 
Care muſt be had to gather Fruits, and make uſeaWal 


them when they are entirely ripe, leſt they bei 
danger of periſhing ;- ſome thro Rottenneſs, wil 
happens with moſt Apples; others by growing med 
as in Peaches; ſome by growing. ſoft firſt, as m 


Beurree ; others by growing dry, as the MuskF 
Cc. | . « 
Care muſt likewiſe be had to know rightly mi 
they are at Maturity; for ſome are about a We 
good and no more, as the Rowſſe/ets or Ruſſſetins; otit 
not above a day or two, as Figs, Cherries, and m 
Peaches, &c. aud ſome have a much longer =_ 
ft 
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Apples, Bon-Chretien Pears, &c. a Month or fix 
Wicks or more; which is explain'd more at large in 
the third Part, where you have the time of Ripening 
ſer down in every particular ſort of Fran.  _ 

As all Stone Fruits, ſome Summer Peers, and all 
Red Fruits, are in perfection from the time they are 
gather d; it follows that none of them ſhould be 
gather d until they are at full Maturity, by rexſon that 
how little time ſoever their Maturity may laſt, they 
preſerve themſelves much better and longer upon the 
Stock, than they would do being gather'd. 
CHAP. N. 


How to judge of the Maturity and Good. 
neſs of Fruit. 


PHERE are three Senſes which have the Gift 
of judging of the appearance of Maturity of 
Fruits, viz, Sight, Feeling for the moſt part, and 
Smell ing for ſome, but the Taft is the only real judge, 
25 well of the Maturity as of the Goodneſs ; tho? it's 
fufficiently known there are ſome Fruits which are 
_ good nor agreeable to the Palate; tho* actu- 
ally ri : 

The Eye alone is ſufficient to judge all Red Fruits, 
65 Grapes, Cherries, Strawberries, &c. when they are 
all over painted with that fine lively black or red Co- 
lour which are natural to them, which ſhew them to 
„zie full ripe; or otherwiſe when one part of them 
rk Pe vants it, or appears green, it ſhews them not to be 

MW full Maturity: Feeling may ferve very well for all 
1 11 tender mellow Pears. | , ig | 3 
a Wall Sometimes both Feeling and Sight will be requiſite, 
on tor Figs, Plumbs, Apricots, and Peaches; but is is 
nd t a fair Colour that always denotes their Maturity; 
ime, but when they are gently 9 and come off mote 

BY | 2 _ eaſe 
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e aſe and leave the Stalk fixed to the Tree, it's a good 
mark of their being ripe. But as to Fg s, they ought 
to be gather'd with the Stalks on them, for it adds tg 
the beauty of their Figure; as alſo for Cherries, Pear, 
and Apples to be gather d with their Stalks on, for it; 
an agreeable Ornament to them, and their being with 
out it would be a defect. e 
As Sight and Feeling denote the Maturity of the 
aforeſaid Fruits, ſo ſmelling with Sight may be al. 
mitted to others, as Mellons, for after their Colour, 
Stalk, and beautiful Figure being approv'd, it will ł 
very proper to {ſmell to them before they are cut, 1 
Judge of their Maturity and Goodneſs yet thoſe tha 
— the beſt Scent. and Savour, are not always tht 
beſt FEuit. | 
Having thus explain'd all the outward appearance 
of Maturity of the atoremention'd Fruits, yet the 
Taſte muſt decide the Point; for let the outward 
Marks be never ſo favourable, yet if the Fu 
don't pleaſe the Palate, the others are render'd uſe 
leſs: Bur, as is ſaid before, Fruits are not all of an: 
greeable Goodneſs, that which pleaſes ones Palat 
may diſpleaſe anothers, 4 | 


— 
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Ar. V 


Of the Cauſes of the Forwardneſs or Backwardu 
e Maturity in all manner of Fruits. - 


RUTTS ripen ſooner or later, Firſt, Accotl 
ing as the Months of April and May are in Wa 
neſs, or cauſe the Trees to bloſſom, 
Secondly, According to what Expoſition they 2 
placd, whether Eft, Veſt, or South, and particular 
what Climate they are planted in. 
Fruits that are knit betimes are ripe the ſooneſt, 200}. 
thoſe which are planted on a Southern Expoſute lic 
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ſooner ripe than thoſe planted on Eaſt or Weſt, or on 
a Dwarf or Standard, the Sun caſting a- greater Re- 
Hexion upon them, than upon the others. Seo” 
80 likewiſe thoſe planted in a light Earth, and a 
hot Climate, are ſooner ripe than thoſe planted in a 
heavy wet Ground, or cold Climate. ; 
But ſuppoſe two ſeveral Grounds of two different 
atures, Viz. one light and ſandy Earth, and the o- 
her a heavy clayey Earth are fo near one another 
nd the Fruits of each Ground placed to one Expoſiti- 
on equally alike, inſomuch that the Reflexion of the 
zun can make no difference, yet thoſe planted in the 
igt ſoil will ripen the ſooneſt, So that to have 
ruits ripen early, is to plant them in a favourable Ex- 
oſure, in a hot Climate, and in a light ſandy Earth; 
[l which renders the Euit to knit betimes, and conſe- 
vently will arrive to Maturity ſooner. 


—. 
— 


CHAP. VI. 


ſome particular Remarks of M aturuy in every kind 
ef Fruit, and firſt of the Summer Fruits, which ri- 
pen altogether upon the Tree. 


ND OTH Stone and Kernel Fruit ripen ſooner upon 
) a ſickly Tree, than upon a ſound one, and are 
dmmonly larger than thoſe on a vigorous Free, but 
at Largeneſs is only a Swelling, or a kind of Drop- 
which is the reaſon that the Palp of thoſe Fruns 
e larger than they ſhould be, and is generally in- 
pid or bitter. Peaches that drop of themſelves 
| 6 — paſt Maturity, and conſequently 
phe, 1 51 

Summer Pears, as little Myſcats, &c. the firſt 
ak of their Maturity appears towards the Stalk, 
nich muſt be a little yellowiſh ; and for a greater 
M 3 * Mark 


ure al 
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Mark full Maturity, that Yellowneſs muſt appen 
through a certain tann'd and red Colour which coyer 
all the Rhind; and laftly, they muſt begin to dop q 
themſelves, at which time it will be proper to gathe 
and eat them. 
is not ſo with ſmall Peaches, or to early or lay 
Purple Peaches, nor. to Pavies, they being Fruit 
which can hardly ever be too ripe, and are common. 
ly very good when they drop ; infomuch that wha 
they drop without being ſhook, it's a good mark a 
| their Maturity as well as Goodneſs. | 
The feveral forts of Summer Pears which ripen i 
Auguft, as Cuiſe Madame, Groſs Blanquets, skinl| 
Pears, the Orange Pears, Summer Bon. Chretient, (i 
folets, Robins, Roufſelets, &c, Their Maturity is knom 
either by their dropping, or not refiſting when thy 
are gather'd; or elſe by a certain yellow Colour whit 
appears in the Rhind, eſpecially near the Stalk. 
Peaches are fit to eat when gather'd and require i 
Store-houſes at leaſt to ripen them, for they nem 
ripen oft the Tree, ſo that they muſt not be gather 
before they are perfectly ripe ; but a day or two« 
Repoſe in the Store-houſe, aftords them a certii 
Coolneſs which is very proper for them, and tt 
which they can't acquire upon the Tree. 


— — - % - * 4 — " 
— — 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of the Scituation #har is proper for the Fruits 1hat fi 
gather d, in order to preſerve them ſome time. 


Norder to preſerve Summer Fruits for two or i. 
Days, — 2 Peaches) they muſt be laid eit 

in Cloſets or Store-houſes, which muſt be very dry 

clean, and full of Shelyes, the Windows being a: 


De 
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zen, unleſs it be in very cold Weathers you muſt 
2 2 Finger thick of Moſs upon thoſe Shelves, which 
may ſerve for a quilt, taking care that the Moſs be 
rery dry, and has no ill Scent, that every Peach ſo 
laced, may fink into the Moſs, and lye ſofrly, with- 
put being ſqueez d by any of the others, for as it is 
with Melons, 1o it is with Peaches, that they eat 
xtter after being gather'd a day or two, and laid at a 
liſtance from the Sun, than juſt after their being ga- 
herd, at which time they are luke warm. | 
They muſt be viſited carefully once a day, leaſt 
here ſhould _ any Rottenneſs, removing all 
hat are in the leaſt tainted, leaſt they ſhould ſpoil 
he others; but all this muſt be done with a careful 
ind Skilful Hand. 

Peaches ought to be plac'd with that part down- 
wards which the Stalk grows upon, for fear of bruiſ- 
g them; and for Figs they ought. ro be laid fide- 
rays, leſt by bruiſing the Eye, they -loſe their beſt 
uice. 5 
Pears may be plac'd with their Eye downwards, 
nd the Sza/k ſtanding upright for fear of being broke, 
Applet, if laid ſo carefully, may be plac'd either upon 
de Eye or Stalk ;, but they may be laid only upon 
ne another, till ſuch time as they are at Maturity, 
iter which they ought to be plac'd in ſome bettet 
ver, but beware of laying them upon Hay or Strato, 
or that gives them an ill Scent. 

The beſt way for Grapes is to hang them up in the 
lir faſtned to a Pack thread, or about a Hoop, or 
ned to ſome Beam. 

But if any Perſon is defirous to preſerve them till 
bruary, March, or April, they muſt be gather'd 
. . Welore they are perfectly ripe, otherwiſe they are 
pt to rot too ſoon ; Gare mult likewiſe be had once 
two or three Days to pick off all the rotten ones 


uefully. . 
M 4 The 
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The greateſt mark of Maturity in all manner 9 
Apples, commonly confiſts in their being wrinkle, 
except the Apis or Ladies Apple, which never vm 
kels, bur is known to be at Maturity, by the grey 
Rhind turning all yellow. 
With theſe Precautions Fruit may be eafily yy 
ſerv'd as long as it will laſt, nothing will hurt it by 
the Winter Froſts, which when it once enters 
_ retain no manner of Goodneſs, but immediat 
ecay. 


— 


— — 1 


—— —— 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Tranſportation of Fruits. 


Exches, Figs, Strewberries, Cherries, Ratberri 
Kc. in order to their Tranſportation from at 
= to another require Water Cartiage, or th 
ack or Arms of a Porter, for fear of jogging; bu 
more proper on their Heads, as our Fruiterers in by 
land commonly do: But if they be Peaches, thy 
muſt be laid npon that part which is fixed to f 
Stalk; without touching one another, and be la 
upon a bed of Moſs or tender Leaves, laid pret 
thick, and wrapt up in Vine Leaves, and fo ordeal 
that they may not move out of their places. And 
caſe ſeveral Beds be laid one upon another, a f 
ſeparation of Moſs muſt be laid between them : Or 
. reaſonable quantity of Leaves; and the whole vn 
up with Cloth well faſtned, in order to keep ti 
Basket cloſe and in good order. For Figs you mi 
have Sives not above two inches deep, laying a Bed 
Vine Leaves at the bottom, and place the Figs fi 
ways, wrapping them up firſt aſunder, one in a Le 
taking care to order them ſo well, and ſo neatly cio 
to one another, that their tranſportation may 1 
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able to remove them; and never to lay one on the 
e top of ano tber. 
This Bed being made, it muſt be coverd wit 
caves, and next with a Sheet of Paper, neatly fix d 
jour the Sive with ſmall Pack-thread, in order to 


7 prliicep the Fruit cloſe. * da a | 
it lil Good Plumbs being laid up without any Ceremony, 
then ay be put up in any Basket, with Leaves at the bot- 


m of it; the top muſt be cover d alſo with Leaves 
1 afterwards with Paper, tying it cloſe up as thg 
mer. | 
Common Plumbs may be tranſported in great Bas- 
ets, only putting Leaves at the top and bottom. 
Apricotts ought to have the ſame care us'd about 
hem as Peaches. | Ls 
Strawberries may be put into Baskets made on pur- 
ofe for them, laying Leaves at the bottom, and 
tuffing Leaves round the ſides, covering them with a 


or Met Linuen Cloth. | 

g; H Grapes may be carried the ſame way as Peaches. 
in Ey In order to tranſport our principal Fruits, if not a- 
„ te dove a days Journey, a large ſquare Basket may be 


ade cloſe of Oſer or Willow, divided into ſeveral 
tories on the infide, in the manner of a Preſs ; this 
nay open fideways like a Preſs, or on the top, and 
hen having our Sives ready pack'd up, they may be 
ut into this large Basket, placing the lowermoſt Sto- 
7 firſt, and then the uppermoſt. e 
f this Basket is not very cloſe, there ought to be 
Cloth, or ſome ſott of Covering thrown over it, 
0 keep the Fruit from Duſt. | 

There may be a ſmall Padlock fix'd to the door of 
is Basket, with two Keys to it, the one for the Per- 
ons to whom the Fruit is ſent, and the other for him 
Wot ſends it, by which means the Fruit may be ſent 


ie. | 23 
__ CHAP, 
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1 " ens? I | 
| of the Store-houſes or [& onſervato) ies for Fruit 


8 the Care and Skill of our Culture has yeilk 
us a ſufficient quantity of each kind, both; 
Autunn and Winter-Fruits, and that which is agm 
ble both in Goodnefs and Beauty; it follows, that; 
make ſome Proviſion whereby to preſerve then 
Jong as each Kind may continue in Maturity: Wii 
may be done in obſerving theſe following Condi 


Firſt, To eſtabliſn a good Store-houſe free fig 
Froſts, which are a great Enemy to Fruzts. 
Secondly, that this Store-houſe muſt be expos{t 
the South or 5 or at leaſt to the Weſt Sun, 
5 ition being petnicious to it. 
Thirdly, That the Walls of the Store-houſe ſha 
be at leaſt twenty four Inches thick, otherwiſe t 
Froſt cannot be kept out. 
Fourthly, That the Windows, beſide the comme 
Quarrels, ſhould have good double Paper Saches, i 
ry cloſe, and well ſtopt, together with a double Do 
inſomuch that the cold Air may not be able to em 
in; for the leaſt froſty Air that may be will certa 
ly cauſe great Diſorder ; So that we cannot be 1 
careful in this matter. But as the Froſt is. pernicia 
in this Store-houſe, ſo likewiſe Fire will cauſe a Ut 
order; ſo that there muſt be a double care to ket 
' out the one without the other. 
Act this time it will be very n conſtantly t 
keep ſame Water in an Earthen Veſſel in our Sto 
houſe, to give us certain notice whether or no Ul 
Froſt approaches us. It will likewiſe be of no | 
uſe to us, to have 4 good Weather Glaſs of the ſever! 
Degrees of Heat and Cold, plac'd on the outſide Why 
the Northern Expoſure, to give us a timely PrecauWir 
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of the approach of the Foſt; and when it conti- 
s for two Nights together at the fifth or ſixth, 
even at the ſeventh or eighth Degrees, tho? the 
| Night may have done no hatm, the ſecond is 
ch to be feared, and therefore the next Day we 
ſt uſe all the careful means we can to ſecure it 
| h Quilts or Blanquets, or elſe a great deal of dry 
s ro ſecure our Fruits from periſhing. 
that at if it freezes fo violent, as that we are expos'd 
hen danger, and having a good Celler, it will be very 
Mic erial to remove them into it, till ſuch times as 
> violent roſy are o, . 
n all ſuch Caſes care muſt be taken to replace them 
© 1088 in the ſame order they were in before in the Store» 
ſe; and as ſoon as the Weather grows better, to 
ove ſuch as are ripe or tainted, Rottenneſs being 
worſt Accident that's to be fear'd, 
Having made a Proviſion againſt Cold, we muſt 
i 0 preferve our Fruits from all ill Taſtes, as the 
iſe Mfehbourhood of Hay, Straw, Dung, Cheeſe, foul 
nnen eſpecially that which has been us'd in the 
tchen, all which are very dangerous, and muſt not 
the leaſt be ſuffer'd near our Store-houſe, or Con- 
WEratory. A certain muſty Taſte, together with the 
em ell of Fruits that have been laid up long together, 
5 likewiſe very diſagreeable. And therefore, 
de V8 kitthly, The Store-houſe muſt not only have good 
nc enures, a high Ceiling, the height of which is 
*. be from ten to twelve Foot high, but the Win- 
0 us muſt be often kept open, that is when there is 
r fear of Cold, either in the Night or in the Day; 
9 auſe freſh Air from without, when it is tempe- 
"Fe, is incomparable to purific and re-eſtabliſh that 
0 F hich has been long inclos d. 1 
0 "I ixthly, That neither a Cellar nor a Garret are fit 
70 WP make this Conſervatory; the Cellar a fort of 
I uſtineſs, and moiſt Heat effuſing from it, which in- 
a Wines the Fruit to Rottenneſs; and the Garret, becauſe 
; | G 


& 
1 
0 
* 
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of the Cold which eafily penetrates the Roof; 
therefore a Ground Room is beſt, or at leaſt 3 
Story, accompanied with other Lodging Room 
and under it, as well as on the Sides. 

Seventhly, this Store-houſe requires many Shel 
fram'd together, in order to lodge the Fruits ſeny 
one from another, the fineſt on the belt fide, ; 
baking Pears and others on the worſt; the diſtang 
theſe Shelves is to be nine or ten Inches aſunder, z 
about ſeventeen or eighteen Inches broad, that t 
may hold the more, and pleaſe the fight the bete 

Eighthly, Theſe Shelves ſhould be a little ſloj 
outwardly, about an Inch in the Breadth, with 
Edge upon the outſide about two Fingers high, tok 
der the Fruits from falling; the Fruits being nf 
much in fight when the Shelves are level : And wh 
any of them are rotten, it's not ſo eaſily percei 
and that Rottenneſs commonly communicates it i 
to thoſe that are about ir, unleſs remedied at fir 

Ninthly, That for fear of this Rottenneſs, ex 
Shelf ſhould be viſited every other Day without fi 
to remove whatever may be tainted. | 

Tenthly, that the Shelves ſhould be cover'd ni 
ſomething, as dry Moſs, or fine Sand, of about! 
Inch thick, in order to keep every Fruit ſteady aft 
it's plac'd as it ſhould be, and to keep them aſund 
for the Fruits muſt in no wiſe be allow'd to tout 
each other. 

It's much pleaſanter to ſee them all in a row up 
their Baſis, than to lye confus'd and irregular. 

Eleventhly, and laſtly, That care be taken to ſw 
our Conſervatory or Store-houſe often, to ſuffer iſ 

Cobwebs in it, and to keep Traps for Rats and Mit 
and it will not be amiſs to allow ſome ſecret entrant 
for Cats, otherwiſe the Fruit will be in danger of l 
ing gnawn by thoſe pernicious little domeſtick Ar 
mals. 9 


4 
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ol. he Conſervatory which is particularly defign'd 
f, NMinter. fruits, is likewiſe very uſeful for thoſe of 


umn, either Pears or 3 and for Summer- 
7, either Peaches, Pavies, Brugnions, Plumbs, &c. 
ſe, as has been . ſaid, are much better a da 
r their being gather'd, than the very day, becauſe 
y acquire à Certain Coolneſs in the Store houſe, 
ch is a great Improvement to them, which they can 
er have while they are upon the Tree. 

The Vert Longs, Butter Pears, Vine Pears, Meffier 
ns, green Sugar Pears, &c. after theſe the Petit 
„ Lanſacs, Marchioneſſes, Bergamots, and Ama- 
| the Be/idery, and the thicꝶ Stalks, &c. are the 
that paſs during the Month of November. The 


tomb (as is already ſaid, for the Butter Pears, Vert 
noel gues, green Sugar P ears, and others which have. 
| wu" to ripen in OZober) denotes the time of their 


rity z as likewiſe the Petit Oins, Merchioneſſes, 
ſerins, Lanſacs, &c. they being melting Pears. A 
iriſh Colour which forms it ſelf in the Meſſer can 
ellow Cait in the Amadots, thick Stalks, Beſt 
Nc. and a Moiſture upon the Rhind of the Berga» 
;, together with a little Yellowneſs which diſcovers 
ef upon them, all theſe are certain Signs which in- 
us, without the help of the Thumb, of the Matu- 
of thoſe five laſt kinds of Fuitt, with examining 
reviewing conſtantly, or at leaſt every other day: 
5 Reviewing muſt be continued for the following 
nths for all other Frazts; and in Reviewing re- 

ve ſuch as begin to rot. | 
The Lowiſe Bonne, Winter Thorns, Ambrets, Le 
eries, St. Germains, Virgoulees, dry Martins, and 
Fer % Bon. Chretient, with the Fenouillet, and Autumn 
Apple, and ſome Pome d' Apees, and Reinet. 
, &c. all theſe kinds of Fruit ripen at the begin- 
of December, and a little Yellowneſs, together 
h ſome Wrinkles, diſcovers it ſelf upon the fix firſt, 
ich we may judge, in caſe they do not reſiſt the 
X | Thumb, 
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Thumb, that they are fit to eat, but till then 
muſt not venture to meddle with them: In cu 
them the Knife will ſoon diſcover their want of Ry 
neſs. Thoſe kinds of Pears are very fubject to ſy 
and thereby are certainly apt to deceive thoſe wh! 
not ſtrictly examine them every Day. | 
As to dry Martins, Spaniſh bon-Chretiens, and] 
fails, as ſoon as ever there appears the leaſt Spa; 
Rottennefs upon them, their time is come, and th 
are ſoon threatned with Rottenneſs, but with t 
Advantage, that they remain a pretty while int 
ſtate of perfect Maturity. 
The Fenouillet or Rernettee declare their Mam 
as ſoon as they become extreamly wrinkled. 
Apis declare theirs when their green Colour tum 
yellow. 1 
The Caluills ſeem to become lighter, and d 
Kernels looſen, and rattle in ſhaking when they 
pen, they become yellow without — Wil 
are admirable Qualifications in thoſe Kinds of Fri 
Such Fruits as have reſiſted the Thumb in Dei: x 
ber, will yield to it in their turns in the Months 
January and February, but when the Winter Thar: 
are not able to change their Colour a little in ti 
Months, they become mealy and inſipid, and plu: 
without attaining a perfect Maturity, which isa 
to the curious, ſince it is one of our beſt Pears, 
The _— Bonnes, and the long green Pears 0fd 
tember and Oclober, ſeldom grow yellow, but M ece 
wrinkle and become ſoft, mellow, and agreeabl 
the Touch. „ 
Many Ambrets ſoften before they grow yeli un 
eſpecially upon thoſe Trees gra fred upon free Si 
that are too full, therefore they require Sugar tot 
fect their Taſte, which is not ſo good as it ſhoull N Pai 
tho? they be ſo very full of Liquor. The large 
ter Muskets, and the Portail Pears do neither of i that 
yeild to the Thumb; but the Yellowneſs of the i ' 
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ua few wrinkles, or ſome Rotenneſs in the ſe- 
ond, invite us to make uſe of their Goodneſs what. 
yer It | . 

"A cheif thing to be obſerv'd in ordering 'of the 
uit in the Store-houſe or Conſervatory, is to place 
ery Kind upon different Shelves, or if ſeveral ſorts 
yon one Shelf, to diſtinguith them by Divifions of 
ges: aud not only ſo, but ro make a diſtinction of 
its of one Kind. As, © | . 
Firſt, To place thoſe that axe fallen before their 
Time by themfelves, out of Sight, they feldom 
woking well becauſe of their being much wrinkled, 
"me more and others lets, according to their drop- 
ing ſooner or later; but they ripen at laſt, tho? it 
e pretty long after others of their Kind, and pretty 
ien they are incomparably good, eſpecially when 


cir Fall does not exceed above a Month 
ime of the common gathering. | 
Secondly, Thoſe growing upon Droarf Standard 
uſt be laid apart, as well as thoſe of good Eſpaliers, 
r good Walls. ö " NA 3 | 
The ſame Method ought to be followed for the 
ite of high Srardards, and the ſame for the Fruits 
f Northern Eſpaliers, by reafon that regularly the 
ruits of good Eſpaliers, and Walls ripen firſt, thoſe 
vigorous Dwarfs follow them, thoſe of Dwarfs 
nafted upon Quince Stocks precede thoſe that are 
nited upon free-Stocks, and thoſe of infirm Trees 
ut threcede both rhe one and the other. Ks 
The Fruits of high Standards ſucceed: and often 
lx with theſe, and are the beſt of all, excepting only 
lumbs and Figs. The Fruits of the Northern Expoſure 
en laſt of all. 3 
e © The Author here prefers the Fruit of good Eſ. 
paliers and high Standards to thoſe of Walls, but 
he Climate in Exgland being fo much colder-than 
of 10h that of Verſailles, the hazard will be too great 
tor a Gentleman to depend upon any of the Win. 
* #07 


ore the 
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ter Pears for high Standards; notwithſtanding h 
< a favourable Year ſome Winter Pears, as the A 
% dots and other dry Pears, eat better from a high 
Standard than from a Wall. BY | 
Winter-Bon-Chertiensand Colmars let all other Pra 
paſs before them, and in the mean time the other 
begin to turn yellow and ripen, and to wrinkle 2 jj, 
tle towards the Stalk. ks 
When the Bon. Chretien is perfectly ripe, the Pu 
is almoſt melting, and when not, it remains 
ſtony ; ſome of them will keep till March and Ari] 
the Bugys, St. Lezins, and Martin Secs joyn wit 
thoſe; the Bugys in March and April are very d 
licious, with their tender watery Pulp, tho” a lit 
Jowriſh. - The St. Lezixs with their firm Pulp, # 
compained with a little Perfume, alſo make ſome | 
gure, but it's very difficult to preſerve them, becai 
the leaſt touch of Cold blackens them entirely, ax 
renders them odious to fight, as well as diſagreal 
to the Palate. | 
As for baking Pears, they ate good at all tine 
for the end they are defign'd for, particularly whe 
they begin to grow yellow; with this Proviſe, tt 
all ſuch as are tainted with Rottenneſs muſt be li 
afide, left they ſhould infe& thoſe that are ſound 
And thus the Franck Real, and the Carmelite, and 
pecially the Double bloſſom d, which are the belt 
thoſe that are only fit to bake ; The Argober u 
Catillaes may chance to acquire ſome Goodnefs, N 
ing ſeaſon'd with Sugar, and the heat of the Fire; d 
they {till retain a touch of Tartneſs, which can ner 
agree with nice Palats. . 
Autumn Caluils and Reinets are admirable for 
ſerving ; the Fenouillets are not ſo good, by reaſon 
their Sweetneſs; but the firſt have a kind of Bri 
neſs, which gives them an incomparable Tm 10 


\ 
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CHAP. X. 
Of the Diſeaſes of Fruit. Trees. 


Nuit Trees are ſubject to certain Infirmities that 
deſtroy them, which we may very well term Di. 
ſſempers; Yellow Leaves out of Seaſons, new Shoots 
growing black, and dying on their Extremities in the 
onths of Auguſt and September; Fruits remaining 
ſmall, or dropping off themſelves; which Diſtem- 
pere are ſo many ſpeaking Symptoms of the Indiſpo- 
tion of the Foot. Among thefe Infirmities there are 


eme that may be cured with the aſſiſtance of ſome 
emedies, and others which hitherto appear incurable, 
Mice whatever can be done to them has ftill prov'd in- 


ffectual. 
uin order, not to omit any thing relating to thoſe Ac- 
beWidents which our Trees are liable to, without inclu- 
ling fuch as proceed from too long Wounds of great 
in eat, of great Cold, and Storms, of Whirlwinds 
ee ails, c. 
In the firſt Place, there are Diſtempers common to 
l Tecs in general. 
unl WY Secondly, There are ſome that are peculiat to eve- 
de particular Kind. | 
elt The common Diſtempers confiſt either in a defect of 
7 08 i2our which makes the Trees appear in a languſhing 
„Condition, or elſe they are Storm'd by large white 
; Worms. which are fometimes form'd in the Earth, 
nend there gnaw the Roos, or the Bark of the neigh- 
ting Stem: Theſe miſchievous little Inſects, which 
Me e call Tons, by degrees cauſe ſo great a diforder, 
ſon at the Tree which is attack d by them, and had al- 
Bags appear'd vigorous before, all on a ſudden dies 
bout any Remedy. | Re 
HA The peculiar Diſtempers in Pear-Trees againſt 
al, are when their * * are attack d with what 
we 


; | / * 
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we call Tigers, Cankers, and Scabs in other Pear-Tyy,, 
viz. Robins, ſmall Muſcadines, &c. Gum on Stone-fryj, 
Trees, eſpecially Peach-Trees, which commonly d. 
ſtroys that part on which it fixes, either Branch or Sten, 
and when unfortunately it attacks that part wer 
the Tree is grafted which is often hid under t 
Ground, it ſpreads round about that graft, withoy 
any bodies obſerving it, for the Tree, ſtill continus 


in a good Condition while there remains any paſſi;Ml 1 
for the Sap; but finally this Gum hind'ring the : 
from rifing to the upper parts of the Tree makes t 
Tree die ſuddenly. 

Moreover ſome Peach-Trees are alfo attack'd with 
Emets, and a fmall kind of green Fleas, which ſom « 
times faſten on the young Shoots, and hinder then 
from thriving ; ſometimes on the new Leaves, ai © 
cauſe them firſt to ſhrink, next to dry and fall: Wall 

have likewiſe North. caſt Winds which blaſt, in on m 
Springs wither, and as it were burn all the nll / 
Shoots, inſomuch that the Trees on which this uk 
ky Influence lights appears dead, while others abo be 
them are green full of flne Leaves, and continue wiſh 
produce fine Shoots; Beſides the moſt vigorous Trl 
are ſubject to have the end of their new Shoots inti fe 
ly cut off by a little black round InſeQt, called Be 
culter. | lor 

Fig Trees dread the great Colds of the Wine 
which are capable of freezing their whole Head, ua 
leſs they be extremely well cover'd. Ate 

They are likewiſe ſubje& in that Winter Seaſon M dif 
have the lower ot of their Stemt gnaw'd by Kul | 
and Melots, or Garden Mice, which make them pin nu 
and die. po 

Thoſe very Animals, together with Lairce, EPI 
wigs, and Srails, likewiſe ſpoil the Fruits on Med 
Trees, when they approach to Maturity, eſpeciali [i 
Peaches and Plumbs. 1 

Gogſe berries have likewiſe their peculiar EneMWnti 
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n which ate à kind of ſmall green Caterpillart, which 
11. form themſelves towards the Months of May, and 
June, on the back part of their Leaves, and eat them 
to that degree, that thoſe little SHhrubs remain alto- 
ber gether bear, and their Fruit being expoſed to the 
te great Hears of the Sun, is deſtroyed without being 
hon able to ripen. | 

null Srrawberry-plants in the Prime of their Youth, and 
e Vigour, are as it were treacherouſly attack'd in their 
1 very Roors by thoſe wicked Tons which deſtroy 

tem. | 

„The Author here makes mention of the T7//age; 
4 and bringing into order the feveral ſorts of defective 
* Earth, but fince he has treated of it heretofore, we 
* refer you to the firſt part, where he treats more 
* largely upon it. N 

When there is not Mould enough, it muft be aug- 
mented either about the Roots, removing all the ill 
Mould, to put better in the room of it, or elſe by 
laying new Moz/d, over the Surface of it. The Mould 
being thus amended, without doubt the Tees will 
thrive better in it, and grow more vigorous. 

When the Diſtemper is only vifible by a certain 
fellowneſs ; as for Exa mple, Pears grafted upon 
Punce-ftocks, in certain Grounds always grow yel- 
low, tho* the Ground ſeems to be pretty good; it is 
good and certain Advertiſement to remove them, 
and to place others in their room on Free-ſtocks which 
ate much more vigorous, and agree better in an in- 
lifferent Soil than others. . 

When Peaches grafted upon Almond ſtocks caſt too 
much Gam in moiſt Grounds, others muſt be planted 
bpon P/umb-ftocks, and when they do not thrive _ 
Plumb Rocks in ſandy Ground; only ſuch muſt be plan- 
ted there as are on Almond or Peach-ftocks. | 

If the Tree appears over burthen'd with Bronte hes 
fo as only to ſhoot very ſmall ones, it muſt be eas d 
Wiitil it begins to 5 fine Shoots, by o— | 
| 2 
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the uppermoſt Branches, or by removing part of thoſe 
which cauſe a Confufion in the middle. 

When the Diſtemper proceeds from the Tree being 
ill-condition'd before it was planted, from its having 
a ſcabby, poor Foot, half dead fer want, or from its 
being to weak, the beſt way is to pull it up, and to 
plant a better in the room. 

If che Tree, being good of it's ſelf, has been plantef 
too deep or too ſhallow, or with too many Ron 
the beſt expedient is to take it up again, prune the 
Roots anew, replant it according to the Rules d 
Art. | 
And to all theſe ends it is very neceſſary to key 
always ſome dozens of good Trees in Baskets,to place 
new ones ready grown in the room of ſuch as muſt k 
remov'd. 

When the Trees are attack'd with ſome Cankers,you 
mult with the point of the Knife, remove the part { 
tainted to the Quick, and then apply a little Con. 
Dung do it, covering it with a piece of Linnen: ! 
kind of Rhind will grow over it, which will cover th; 
Wound and fo that Accident will be curd. 

When Caterpillers annoy 5 Tree, care muſt be ti 
ken to remove them. 

When Rats gnaw the Bari, Snares and Traps mil 
be laid ior them. | 

When the Diſtemper is ſuppos'd to proceed from 
Tons, the Foot of the Tree mult be uncover'd to en 


tirpate them abſolutely, putting new Mould in tl 


100m of rhe old, after having ſhortned the Roots that 
are gn1wn. 

Among the incurable Diſtempers, the firſt is ol 
Age; for when a Pear or Plumb Tree has ſerv'd i 
Thirty, Forty, or Fifty Years, we may conclude the 
Ir has perform'd its part, and there's no hopes of 
Kerurn, fo that it muſt be taken out, not leavily 


any ot its Rovts in the Ground, putting new Mow 


Ine 


\ 
\ 
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Into the room of it, in order to plant new Trees 


ng there. 
ae Secondly, Another incurable diſtemper is Here, 
' ich ſtick to the back of the Leaves of Wl Pear 


rees, and dry them up, by ſucking all the green 
atter that was in them. | | 
The Author has tryed ſeveral Experiments for the 
leſtroying of theſe Lygers as imploying all manner 
jt ſtrong, ſweet, corrofive, ſtinking Lees, viz. of 
Wye, Tobacco, Salt, Vinegar, &c. to waſh the Leaves 
nd Branches, as alſo Oz/ ; he has likewiſe ſmoak'd 
hem with Brimſtone, burnt old Leaves, ſcrap'd the 
ack of the Branches and Sten, to which they ſtick 
e has dayly endeavour'd to find out ſome new Ex- 
edient, and after all, never ſucceeded in any of 
hem: There ſtill remains ſome of the Seed of that 
urſed Inſect in ſome part or orher ; and in the 
onths of May and June this Seed is hatch'd by the 
eat of the Sun, and then multiplies infinicely : And 
herefore one of theſe two things muſt be done, either 
0 Pears muſt be ſuffered againſt a Wall, or in a F/ 
lier, or elſe we mult reſolve to ſee thoſe Tygers up- 
n them, contenting our ſelves with burning all the 
aves yearly, and with cleanſing the Trees, as much 
is poſſible. 

Thirdly, Gum is an incurable Diſtemper, which 
lens to the Peach Trees, and other Sone.-fruits. 
nen it only appears on the Branch tis no great 
ater ; *tis but cutting the ſaid Branch two or three 
ches below the part ſo diſtemper'd, where this 
angreen is hinder d from extending farther, as it 
ould infallibly do, if it ſtuck about the Bud or Gast, 
all over the Stem, or on moſt of the Roots ; and 
the ſole expedient is to looſe no more time 
ir it, and conſequently to remove ſuch àa Tee ouc 
he Ground in the manner aforeſaid. 

| Wound ſometimes proceeds from an externa! 
ceident; for Inſtance, from a Wound which has 
N 3 been 
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been made by way of Incifion, by a Scrach , ay 
ſometimes from an evil inward Indiſpoſition; thy 
Gum is nothing but a ſpurted Sap, which is ſubjeR y 
Corruption and Rottenneſs, from the time it ceaſs 
to be inclos'd in its ordinary Channels which lie be 
tween the Wood and the Bark; in that caſe the I 
medy is eaſie, eſpecially when it happens only ©; 
Branch, as is already declar'd in the preceeding Ari. 
cle. When the Diſtemper affects the Sten, ir oftes 
cures it ſelf bya Knob, or a continuation of new But 
which extends over the Bark ſo wounded. Som 
times it is neceſſary to apply a Plaiſter of Cow by 
over it, cover'd with a piece of Linnen until the Won 
be clos'd : When the Gum proceeds from the infid 


it's incurable on the Stem or Roots. - 

“The Author treats much of bear Cow Dung, off 7 
* a Plaiſter for all wounded Trees; but we have foul ! 
by Experience, that Cow or Horſes Dung mil 5 


“with Loam made up like grafting Earth, and woll 


„up with a little Tallow like Paſte is of much be 5! 
* ter Nature for the healing of Wounds in all ma: 5 
© ner of Trees. | | 
Sh 

1 F 
CHAP. XI, XIL xIll, XIV, XV. Ws 
THE Author in theſe five Chapters has mi. 
a long and tedious Diſcourſe, vis. of Graft = 

of the kinds that are in uſe, of the proper Tn © 
to Graſt, of the manner of pertorming all manner fe 
Grafts, and which are the Stocks, that have na A 
diſpoſition to receive ſome Kinds of Fruits, and by 
other: All which may be reduc'd into theſe five g c l 
neral Heads. EY. FA thi 
4 | e gr 0 
Firſt, Of Graſts. | « ſo 
Secondly, The Kinds that are in uſe. — 


Thin 
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Thirdly, The proper Times to graft and inoculate. 
Foarthly, The manner of Performing all manner 
of Gr aft J. 


Fifthly, The Srocks that are proper for each Kind 
he of Fr uit . 
ria Of Grafts: 


& Tnoculating is one Kind of Grafting; and accor- 
dingly our Author has given it the true Term, by 
calling it Graft:ng ; but if we ſhould term it ſo in 
En land, it would not be ſo well underſtood, not 
being a Phraſe us'd in England; and therefore it be- 
ing perform'd at a different Seaſon from the ſeve- 
ral other Kinds of Grafting, and that it may appear 
aſe to all People, we have given it the uſual 
Termination in England of Budding or Inocula- 
ting. 
Sccondl „The Kinds of Grafts that are moſt us'd 
England, are theſe three, viz, 
Shoulder Grafting, or Grafting in the Rhind. Stock 
r Slit Grafting or Grafting in the Cliff, And Tongue 
t Whip Grafting. 
Shoulder Grafting or Grafting in the Rhizd, is that 
hich is proper only for large Trees. 
Stock or Slit Grafting, is that which is proper for 
recs or Stocks of a leſſer Size, from an Inch or more 
two Inches Diameter. And, | 
Tongue or Whip Grafting, is proper ſmall Stocks, 
oy an Inch, half an Inch, or leſs Diameter; this laſt 
* moſt effectual of any, and that which is moſt 
50. | 
Thirdly, for the proper Times to Graft , it's im- 
ble to give any certain Directions for it, becauſe 
dhe variableneſs of Seaſons; but the uſual Times 
e graft in, in England, is in the Month of March, 
d ſometimes at the end of February, according as 
e Seaſon is early or latter. But the main Rule that 
generally go by, is by the Aſcenſion of the Sap, 
N 4 when 


i 
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when it begins to aſcend from the Root into the Bru Ml + 
ches; for the Graft being apply'd it receives all iro 
due nouriſhment of Sap from the Root in it's Ace F 
ſion. 3 | hs 

The proper time for Inoculating or Budding, is lik f 
wiſe according as the Seaſons happens, it being eien 
or late; but the uſual time for Stone. fruit, as Peach 
Apricots, and Plumbs that are budded on Plumb- ſtach 
is in July, and ſometimes at the end of June, eſpe 
ally if the Seaſon be early, and the Ground moi 
As for Pears, rhe uſual time of Budding or Inoculdiy 
is in Anguſt. LS 

Note that Peaches that are hudded upon Peach or i 
mond Stocks, are commonly budded in Auguſt, or th 
beginning of September becauſe the Sap continues low 
er in thoſe ſtocks than Plumbs. | 

Fourthly, The manner of Performing the ſer: 
Kinds of Grafts, is a Work that is become ſo freque 
in England, eſpecially in this Age, that it is altopetht 
needleſs to explain the manner of performing the 
veral forts of Grafts, fince there are few Gard'nen 
but what are capable of doing it; and al ſo what a 
be ſaid may be comprehended in this: That ther 
muſt be a great care us'd to make the Graft and the 
Stock fit cloſe to each other, and that both the Nini 
may touch each other as much as is poſſible; which i 
to be compals'd by a good Knife, and a ſteady Hand 

Fifthly, the Stocks that are proper for each Kin 
of Fruit are as follows. 
For Apricots and Plumbs, the ſeveral ſorts of Plun 
Suckers, or thoſe which are rais'd from the Stone, ei 
cepting the Suckers of Damſons. YM 

For Peaches, Pavies, and Brugnions, the Trees 0 
Stocks that are rais'd from the Stones of the ſeveral 
Sorts of their Kind, together with Almond flocks, at 
the Suckers of Muſcle Plumb Trees, and Pear Plumb: 
7ig. of thoſe Trees that were never grafted. = 
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nW for Pcars and Medlars, Quinces, and the Trees or 

rocks that are rais'd from the ſeveral ſorts of Pears. 

For Apples, the Trees that are rais'd from the ſe- 
eral ſorts of Kernels of their kinds. 

i For Cherries, the Stocks that are rais'd from the 

common wild black CHerries. 


ber — 
Ch | | 

ch CHAP. Ma. 

ol. | | 

tin Of Nurſeries and Seminaries. 


NUR Nurſeries, requires good eaſie Soil, or 
3 Ground, well till'd having at leaſt two Foot and 
half depth, the Trees muſt be plac'd in Rows ar 
hree Foot diſtance, according to the largneſs of the 
reer, and at a Foot and a halt, or two, or three Foot 
liſtance one from another, according to the Propor- 
jon of the Sizes. 

Here the Author recommends the Suckers or 
Wildings of Crabs and Pears out of the Woods to 
graſt upon; but we find in England, that thoſe 
mis d from the Kernels of each ſucceed beſt, becauſe 
they are not ſo apt to run to Suckers, and ſpawn 
out ſo extreamly. | 

Firſt, For Pears, plant Wildings of Pears grown 
rom Kernels, as alſo Quince Stocks, which muſt be 
yell condition'd both as to the Root and Stem. 
Secondly, For Apple Tree Seminaries, plant the 
Vildings grown from the Kernels of their Kind, or 


on d. 
Thirdly, For a Seminary of P/umbs, plant the Suck- 
as of their ſeveral kinds, only excepting the wild 
Vamſons. 
rourthly, For good Seminaries, of Peaches plant the 
uckers of St. Zulyans and black Damask, and black 
Muſcle and Pear Plumbs, obſerving as is already men- 
| tion'd, 


=_ — x — — — 
hs _— ————ę—ę(—ê—ẽ— — — — , ⏑— , — 


ther Crabs, in the ſame order as is before menti- 
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tion'd, to Plant the Suckers of thoſe kinds why 
were never grafted, otherwiſe it will be the ſame; 
to plant of any other forrs of Plumbs; plant al ſo Pry 
and Almond Kernels, for a Seminary of them. 

The reſt of this Chapter is only a definition 4 
what has been already mention'd in the foregvinlli;:c 
Chapter; only for Figs and Vines they are to be ply 
ted in a Nurſery manner, but a greater diftan 
and increaſed by Layers or Suckers. 


. 0 — a — 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of the difSerent manner of Lattices us'd to Palliſi 


UR Garden Walls ought to be plaſter, 1 
() ſtop all the holes againſt Rats, Snails, E 
wigs, and other Vermine, which deſtroy the beſt d 
the Fruit; which being done, you may bend or pu 
liſade the Branches to form the Figure of the Ty 
as you pleaſe, by tacking them with ſhreads of Sheep 
Skin, or Shammy, or Liſts of Cloth, leſs than hal 
a Finger's Breadth, and a Finger long: This fort d 
palliſading is very agreeable, but very ted ious; thel 
Shreds may laſt a Year or tw¾o, but the only Objech 
on againſt them is, that ſomerimes Earwigs ſhelter nine: 
them in the day time, and come out at night to i 
jure the Trees, and therefore ſome not liking thel 
Shreads do fix Spikes from ſpace to ſpace i 
to the Walls ſticking out about two Inches 1 
faſten Laths or Poles to them, others make 
Lattice of Poles ſupported by Horſe Bones or thoſe of 
Oxen, fix into the Wall, to which they faſten 
the Branches of their Trees ; others fix abundand 
of Sheeps Bones into the Walls, at a ſmall di 
ance in a ſtraight Line, binding every Branch dl 
ths Tree to one of theſe Bones: Some make then 
ou 
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Laths nail'd chequer-wiſe, every ſpace being about 
elve Inches, theſe they fix to the Walls with Nails 
Hooks, and 1s a very pretty good Expedient, bur 
vcr looks Gentile nor Handfon 
Some for Cheapnefs uſe Braſs or Iron Wire ſup- 
red by flat headed Nails; others have been content 
ly with ſtraight Lines of Wire, either long-wiſe or 
ſ-wiſe : Theſe two laſt, tho* neat, are not good 
ing to weak and apt to gaul the tender Branches an 
gereby occaſions Gum, to the ruin of the Trees. 
After all, the moſt convenient and moſt noble is a 
rtice of quarter d Wood, or Heart of Oak, every 
le being about an Inch ſquare, and free from Knots, 
d well plain'd. 
You muſt have Iron Hooks of about à quarter of 
Inch thick, and half a Foot long beſides the end 
hich turns ſtreight up about an Inch and an half, 
e end which mult be driven into the Wall muſt be 
ted to hold the faſter in the Wall, into which it 
ut enter four Inches deep: two Inches on the out- 
le will ſuffice; they muſt be plac'd at three Foot 
tance chequer wiſe, beginning the firſt Row with- 
a Foot of the Ground, continuing it to the Top of 
e Wall, the Hooks muſt be in a ſtreight Line and 
rallel to one another; the Poles may be of what 
ngth you pleaſe, according to the height of the 
alls, thoſe that ſtand upright ſhould be all of one 
ce if you can, if not you may joyn two or three 
ly, tying them very cloſe with a Wire. 
Take the ſtraighteſt and weakeſt to ſerve in a 
Naht Line placing the but-end downwards, the 
| a muſt be imploy'd a-croſs to ſupport the 
ork, 
The ſquares muſt be about ſeyen or eight Inches, 
ey do not well of ten or twelve, and five or ſix 
doo little for E/paliers, they may alſo be us'd for 
em fort of Arhours that are now in faſhion; the Square 
ouult be exactly mcaſurd, leaving an Inch 3 
the 
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the Wall and the Laths : When they are furniſh 
may firſt paint them white, and afterwards wit 
graſs green. : 

Theſe Lettices are ſometimes made for Countey | 
paliers or Pole Hedges, about five or fix Foot his 
according as you pleaſe. | 

In order to it's being ſolid, it's neceſſary to dr 
Oaken Spikes into the Ground at five or fix Foot di 
tance one from another, about four Inches ſqu 
driving them about a Foot into the Ground, the y 
per end being pointed to laſt the longer, for if! 
were ſquare the Rains would root it the ſooner ; d 
Checquers muſt be like thoſe of Eſpailers, only wil 
this difference, that in Pole- Hedges the Poles or La 
muſt be fixed with Nails into the Body of the Spike 
which muſt be notch'd in order thereunto. | 

This Method of Palliſading has ſeldom or new 
been usd in England, but it may be very proper ft 
old Brick Walls, where the Joynts are. at fact a di 
tance, that the Trees cannot well be nail'd to then 
or likewiſe for Stone Walls, where the Stones ate 
thick that they cannot be nail'd to any advantage fi 
the good of the Tree. But more eſpecially for Mu 
Walls that are made of Earth and Hay, ſuch as arew! 
in ſome parts of the Weſt of England, and obe 
Parts where Bricks are not plenty; becauſe the Tre 
cannot ſo well be nail'd to ſuch Walle, without ſom: 
thing of a Lattice or Palliſade in this manner. 
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RUIT-GARDENS, 
AND 


Kitchen-Gardens. 


— 


VOL U. PART. VI. 


. 
3 


Of the Culture of the Kiteden Garden. 


T being neceſſary for a Gentleman's Gard' ner to 
pertorm with equal Skill, all the parts of Culture 
onging to the Kitchen Garden, that ſo he alone may 
in a condition of furniſhing his Maſter with all the 
neties which a good Kitchen Garden can produce; 
thour wanting at leaſt any of thoſe Productions 
vr ate of moſt importance. 

Jo which end, I putpoſe here to follow exactly 
e Model and Platform I have already explain'd ar 
e beginning of theſe Treatiſes of Gard ning; in 
ntormity to which, I ſhall ſet down. 

firſt, Fvery thing, generally ſpeaking, that ſhould 
in all ſorrs of good and well furniſh'd Kirchen-Gar 
77; to which I ſhall add a Deſcription of the m—_ 
A 4 
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and other things which ſerve for the Production: 
Multiplication of every particular Plant. 

Secondly, I ſhall ſpecifie not only all things 
may be gathered out of a Kitchen. Garden every Ma 
of the Year, but alſo what Work Gard' ners an 
do in every one of thoſe Months. 

Thirdly, I will explain what ſort of Earth or 
and what fort of Culture is molt proper for each { 
of Plants to make them excellent; and becauſe { 
of them are ſown to remain always in the ſame ly 
and ſome only to be tranfplant elſewhere, and ſy 
again are propagated without Seeds, I will give! 
rections at the ſame time how to order all of the 
as well in reſpect to the Seaſons in which they ar 
be ſown or planted, as the manner of their Prom 
tion. 

Fourthly, I will ſhew you how long each 
may profitable occupy its place; and which of H 
muſt be laid up for Winter Provifions ; and li 
may, by the help of induſtry, be produced in ſpy 
of the Froſts. 


CHAP. I 


What Things ſhowld be plamed in any Kitchen. Gn 
of a reaſonable Extent, to render it comple 


furniſb d. 


LL the World is agreed, that there are | 
Days in the whole Year, in which we can 
be without the aſſiſtance of the Kitchen. Garden. 

That you may therefore have at one view, the kN 
ledge of what compoſes this agreeable aſſiſtance, ti 
may be drawn out of the Kitchen Garden , I ſhall 
preſent you with a kind of an Alphebarical Invent 
of ail things which ſuch a Garden ſhould and u 


turniſh us with, throughout the whole 2 10 
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merning a deſcription of the Seeds, and other 
things which contribute to the Produftion and 
Multiplication of every fort of Plant. Together 
with what ſort of Culture is moſt proper for every 
of Plant. 


\ LLELUTA, or Wood, or French Sorrel is a 
ſort of Trefoil, rhat is multiplied only by Run- 
xs or Slips which ſprout from the Foot of it, as 
Violets and Daiſies, &c. It bears a white Flower, 
t no Seed: When it grows old, it grows into 
trs, and being a Plant that grows in the Woods, 
| confequently that loves the Shade, we therefore 
nt it along the ſides of the Northern Walls, at the 
ance of about one Foot aſunder: the more we ſlip 
of its Leaves, which is one good quality ir has, 
> more freſh ones ir ſhoots out. Ir is enough to 
it two Inches in the Ground. It laſts three or 
ur Years without being renew'd ; and to renew ir, 
need do no more than to ſeparate or flip out the 
at Tufts of it into ſeveral little ones, and replant 
m immediately; which is to be done in the Months 
March and April: A little Watering in very hot 
ather, and eſpecially in fandy Ground, is a very 
come Help to them. 
Annis is propagated only by Seed, which is pretty 
Wl! and of a yellowiſh green, and is of a longiſh 
l rigure ſtrip'd, which oval is bunch'd on one 
ez it is much like Fennel-Seed ; it is commonly 
n pretty thin, either in Futrows or Borders; their 
W's: are uſed in Sallads among other Furnitures; 
un to Sced towards the Month of Azguſt ; and 
en their Stalks are cut down, they fhoot our new 
Nes the next Year, and are as good as the firſt; 
however it is beſt to renew them every two Years. 
Ha 


Arrach, 
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Arrach, Orrach, or Orage, is propagated only 10 
Seed and is one of the quickeſt, both in coming q 
and running to Seed; which latter it does at the þ 
ginning of Fre : It is ſown pretty thin; and to hl le- 
g00d Seed of it, we muſt __— ſome of it ni 
ſeparate place: The Leaves of this Plant are Te 
good both in Pottage and in Stuffings ; we uſe it fil 
moſt as ſoon as it peeps out of the Ground, for 
paſſes away very quickly; and to have ſome the ma 
early, we ſow a little 11 on a Hot. bed. | 
thrives well enough in all ſorts of Ground ; but Je 
it grows more fair in good Ground. 
Artichoaks are commonly multiped only by Oil 
tons or little Eyes, or Off-Jets, or Slips, which ate; 
ſort of Kernel which grows about the Foot of th 
Plant, that is in that part which ſeparates the lu 
from the Eye or Bud, out of which the Stem gry 
that produces the Art:choak; theſe little Eyes, ( 
Off-/ets, begin commonly to breed at the end of 4 
zumn, or in Winter when it is mild; and ſhoot for 
Leaves in the Spring, that is at the end of Mud 
or the beginning of April; at which time we fear 
about the Foot of the Artichoak, and ſeparate or (i 
off the Suckers or Off. ſlips, in French called little He 
and that is called „ipping or diſ-eying. Theſe Off ſt 
to be good ſhould be white about the Heel, and han 
jome little Roots; thoſe that are black about the Hi 
are old, and produce but very little Art:chooks inth 
Spring; whereas others produce according to ti 
Gardner's Intention, in Auguſt, September, or Ol 
. ber. | 
Sometimes Artichoaks are multiplied by the Sel 
which grows in the Artichoaſ bottom when they 1 
ſuffer'd to grow old, to flower, and to open; al 
laſtly to dry, about Midſummer. | | 
When we tie them up in Autumn, we wrap and of 
ver them up at their whole length with Straw or 0 
Dung, and ſo whiten the Cottony ſides 1 on | 
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Leaves, to make Artichoak Chards of: For the Planting 
of them, we commonly make little Trenches, or Pits, 
about half a Foot deep, and three Foot diſtance, fil- 
led with Mould, placing two Rows of them regular- 
ly by a Line in each Bed, which is to be full four 
Foot broad ; and parted from next Bed by a Path 
full one Foot broad; theſe Trenches or Pits are te be 
made about half a Foot from the edge of the Bed, and 
Chequer- ways one towards the other; we place two 
Slips in a right Line in each ſpace, containing be- 
ween nine and ten Inches in length, and renew them 
once every three Years at leaſt ; Cut off their 
caves at the Beginning of Winter, and cover them 
ith long dry Dung during all the very Cold Wea- 
her, till the end of March, when we muſt uncover 
hem, and flip them, if their S/zps be yet big enough, 
x elſe ſtay three Weeks or a Month longer, till they 
e; then we muſt labour, and move the Earth well a- 
out them, and dung them with the rotteneſt of that 
Dung that ſerved them for a Covering z water them 

oderately once or twice a Week, till the end of May, 

which time their Fruit begins to appear; and from 

hat time we muſt water them plentifully, that is, 

wo or three times a Week, during the whole Sum- 

er, allowing half a Pitcher of Water to each Plant, 
nd eſpecially in Ground naturally dry. Thoſe planted 

n the Spring, ſhall bring their Fruit to Perfection in 
he Autumn following, if well water'd ; and they 
mich do not, ought to yield their firſt Frazz in the 
ring following, in caſe they be ſtrong enough to re- 
It the ſharpneſs of the Winter. Art:choaks have not 
nly the hard Weather, and exceſs of Wet to fear, 
ut they have the Field-Mice likewiſe for their Ene- 
les, thoſe miſchievous little Animals gnawing their 
lots in the Winter- time, when they find no- 
ling better in the Gardens; and for that reaſon it's 
od to plant one Rank of Beet. Chard between two 


Wons of Artichoaks, that the Field Mice finding the 
0 Roots 
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Roots of theſe laſt, the tenderer of the two, may fall s 
upon them inſtead of the others, as they never fail ty 
do. There are three ſorts of Artichoakes, viz. the 
green, or otherwiſe white ones, which are the moſ 
early; the violet ones, whoſe Fruit is almoſt of; 
Pyramidal figure, and the red ones, which are roun 
and flat like the tohite ones; the two laſt ſorts are th 
moſt delicious. 

ASPARAGUS are ſown at the beginning of th 
Spring, like other Seeds; that is, they are ſown on ſom 
Bed well prepared ; they muſt be ſown indifferent thin 
ſometimes theſe Seeds are ſown in the Shells as thy 
grow, that is, four or fix Seeds in a Shell, but th 
belt way is to break them, and beat the Seed out d 
| them; the time of ſowing them is about the lata 
{ end of March; about a Year after, it they are dhe 
enough, as they will be if the Ground be good, ane 
well prepared, or if not, at leaſt at two Years el 
q we mult tranſplant them, which is to be done at th 
X end of March, and all the Month of April: and u 
6 this purpoſe we muſt have Beds between three al 
4 four foot Broad, and ſeperate one from the other: 
4 If it be in ordinary Ground, we dig theſe Beds hi: 
4 low with a Spade, throwing up the Earth that is f 
4 ken out of them upon the Path-ways ; and as to ſtiom 
heavy and moiſt Grounds, I would have them thu 
order'd ; that is to ſay, I would have the Beds inthe 
not at all laid hallow, but on the contrary: raiſed at 
kept higher than the Path-way, too much wet bel 


mortal to theſe Plants. Aſparagus being thus ſom E. 

- ſhoot out Tufts of Roots round about their Eye, en 
Mother-Root.that is to ſay,round the place from whenqſine 1 
all their Shoots are to ſpring ; which Roors ſpragſeome 
between two Earths; and in order to tranſplant tour « 
either into a hallow Bed, or a high-raiſed Bed, Mr t 
beſtow a good thorough Tillage on the bottom little 
the Trench, and if the Ground be not very good " Ia 
ard 


dung it a little, and afterwards we plant rwo 1 tin 
tod 
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Stocks of theſe young Plants, orderly in Ranks upon 
the ſuperficies of the Beds prepared for them, with- 
out needing to trim the extremity of their Ryots, or 
at leaſt but a very little; and if our Intention be 
to force this Aſparagus by an artificial Heat, when 
they are grown big enough, we place them at a foot 
diſtance one from another ; and if they be to remain 
to grow after the uſual manner, we allow them a foot 
and a half diſtance; but in both caſes we place them 
checket-wiſe, and when they are ſo placed, we co- 
fer them up again with two or three Inches deep of 
Earth: If any of them fail io ſpring up, we may re- 
new them two or three Months after; which is to be 
done in the ſame manner as we planted the others, on- 
ly taking care to water the new-planted ones, during 
the great Hear, and to keep them always well weeded 
and well dung'd about; or elſe we mark out with lit- 
tle Sticks the empty places, and ſtay till the Spring 
before we fill them up again. 

Every Year we cover the Bed with a little Earth ta- 
ken off from the path-way, becauſe inftead of finking, 
they always are rifing by little and little; we dung 
them moderately every two years, and let them ſhoot 
up three or four Years withont gathering any, *till 
we {ce them begin to grow pretty thick, and then 
we may force as many as we pleaſe of them; or if 
rot, we continue to gather of them every Year a 
— for fifteen Years, before we need to renew 
them. 

Every Year, about Martlemas, we cut down all their 
Stems, every Stock producing ſeveral Srems, and take 
ne faireft of them for Seed, if we would have them 
come to bear, we muſt uſe an Iron Fork to draw them 
out of the Nzr/ery-Beds, the Spade being dangerous 
Hr that work, becauſe it would cut and hurt thoſe 
little P/ants. | 
d . We muſt not fail every Year, at the latter end of 
t March, or beginning of 4 pil that is, before the A/pa- 


rague 
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ragus begin to ſprout naturally, to beſtow a ſmal 
dreſſing or ſtirring of the Ground about three or foy 
Inches deep on every Bed, taking care not to let the 
Spade go ſo deep, as to hurt the Plants; which 
ſmall Dreſſing ſerves both to kill the Weeds, and 90 
render the ſuperficies of the Earth looſe, and therehy 

not only the better to diſpoſe it to drink up the 
Rain, and the May. Dew that nouriſhes the Stad 
but likewiſe to facilitate the Paſſage of the A/purs 
gus in ſprouting. 

The particular and moſt dreadful Enemies of 4%. 
ragus are a ſort of Fleas that faſten upon their Shoot 
and make them miſcarry, and hinder them from thi 
ving ; they are moſt troubleſom in very hot and dy 
Weather: There has been no Remedy found yet + 
gainſt this miſchief, 


8 


BALM, called in French Meleſſe, is an odotife- 
rous Herb, whoſe Leaf, when tender, makes a pin 
of Sallad· Furnitures; it is multiplied both by Sr: 
and rooted Branches, like Lavender, Thyme, H. 
Jeb, &c. 

BASIL, or Baſilick, as well the great ſort as the 
ſmall, is multipled by Seed, which is of a blackill 
Cinnamon Colour, very ſmall, and a little oval, its 
propagated only by Seed; it is annual, and very del 
cate, we ſeldom ſow it but upon Hot. beds, and not 
in open Ground, as we do Pur/lain, Lettuce, Nc. We 
begin to ſow ſome in that manner, at the beginning 
of February, and we continue ſo to do the whole yea 
its render Leaves are us'd in a {mall quantity, wit 
the Furnitures of Sal lade, among which they make a 
agreeable Perfume; it is likewiſe uſed in Raga 
eſpecially dry ones, for which reaſon we take cal 
to keep ſome for Winter. We gather its Seed in th. 

0 


hof Auguſt, and uſually, to make it run to * 
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we tranſplant it in the Month of May, either in Pots 
or Beds ; there are ſeveral ſorts of it, but that which 
hears the biggeſt Leaves, and eſpecially if they en- 
dine to a Violet Colour, and that which bears the 
leaſt Leaves of the two is the moſt curious; that 
which bears middling ones being the ordinary or 
common ſort. 15 

The Common B ATS, is a Shrub of no very great 
uſe in our Gardens, and therefore it is enough to 
have ſome few Plants of it in ſome well ſhelter'd place, 
to gather ſome Leaves of them when occafion re- 

uires, 

"BY ANS, as well the common, and Garden-Beans, 
25 thoſe called Kidney-Beant, and French-Beans, and 
in French Aricos, are ſown in open Ground, and 
row not otherwiſe ; the Arco, French, or Kidney- 
Beans, are ſown the latter end of April, and all rhe 
Month of May, and are very ſenſible of the Froſts; 
the common Garden-Beans are ſown at the ſame 
time with Haſtings Peaſe ; both in November and 
February. 

BEET-RAVES, or Beet-Radiſhes, that is Red Beets, 
produce Roots for Sa//ads, and are multiplied only by 
ied, which are about the bigneſs of a middling Peg, 
and round, but all rough in their roundneſs; they 
we yellowiſh, and ſo like thoſe of the white Beet, that 
hey are hardly to be diſtinguiſhed one from the o- 
ter; ſo that People are often miſtaken, thinking 
bey have ſown red ones for Roots, and ſee nothing 
(ome up but white Beets ! they are ſown in the Month 
if March, either in Beds or Borders. They muſt be 
lown very thin, or at leaſt, if they come up too thick, 
ey muſt be very much thin'd, or elſe they will nor 
gow ſo fair and ſo large as they ſhould be. They re- 
(ure a very good and well-prepayd Ground; they 


We the beſt that have the reddiſh ſubſtance and the 
een veſt tops, they are not good to ſpend till to- 


ard the latter end of Autumn, and all the Winten 
Q 3 Seaſon 
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Seaſon: To have Seed of them, we tranſplant i 
March ſome of the laſt Years Roots that we have pt 
ſerved from Froſt; their Seed is gathered in the 
Months of Aguft and September. 

BEET-WHTTE, called Poree or Pozree, are alſo pr 
pagated for Chards by Seed only, which is like that 
the red Beets, but that tis of a duller Colour, the 
are replanted to produce Chards. Vide Chords. 
BONNE Dame, or good Lady, is multiplied on 
by Seed, which is extreamly flat and thin, round a 
reddiſh. «. 

 BORAGE is propogated only by Seed, which is bla 
and of a long, bunchy, oval figure, having commoanh 
2 little white end toward the Baſe or Bottom, which 
is quite ſeparated from the reſt; the length is all « 

graven as it were with black Streaks, om one en 
to the other. It grows like, and is to be ordered in 
the ſame manner as Arach, only it comes not up 
rigorouſly : We ſow ſeveral times in the Summer, be 
cauſe the Leaves, in which conſiſts all its Excellen 
are good only while they are tender, that is, whilt 
they are young; the Flowers ſerve to adorn Sallads 
the Seed falls as ſoon as ripe, and therefore muſt kt 
carefully watched; the ſureſt way is to cut don 
the Sza/ks, and lay them a drying in the Sun, as fo 
as ever they begin to ripen, and by that means i 
{ſhall loſe but very few. | | 

BUGLOSS is likewiſe multiplied only by Sex 
and is To like that of Borage, that they cannot þ 
known aſunder; and are likewiſe to be ordered 1 
ter the ſame manner. 

BUCK HORN Sallad is multiplied only by Seel 
which is one of the leaſt we have; it is longiſh, © 
a very dark Cinnamon Colour, and grows in a Hu 
like Rats Tail. Vide Harts-Horn Sallad, 

_ BURNET is propagated only by Seed, which is pre! 

ty big, and a little oval, with four ſides, and is all o- 

engraven, as it were, in the ſpaces between holy 
G Ds. | des 


Ore as 
nuſt b 
nd oy 
he inf 
te for 
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dies; tis a very common and ordinary Sallad- furni- 
ure, which is ſeldom ſown but in the Spring, and is 
own thick either in Beds or Borders; it often ſprings 
freſh after my which the youngeſt Shoots mult 
e choſen for Sallads, the Leaves that are any thing 
1d being too tough; it does it a great deal of good 
jr water it in Summer: There is but one ſort of it, 
rhoſe Seed is gathered at the end of Summer, 


C 


CABBAGES, called in French, Choux, and compre- 
h ending both Cabbage, Coleworts, and Colly-flowers of all 
Winds, of what nature ſoever they be, are multiplied 
iy by Seed, which is about the bigneſs of an ordinary 
i or of Birding Powder, and reddiſh, inclining to 
brown cinnamon colour, 

CABBAGES, of all ſortsof Kitchen-plants, take root 
21in the eaſilieſt when tranſplanted, as they are like- 
riſe the moſt known, and moſt us'd of any in our Gar. 
n they are multiplied by ſeed,and areof ſeveral forts 
nd ſeaſons ; there are ſome called White Headed 
#azes, which are for the latter end of Summer, and 
ir Autumn; there are ſome curled, called Pancaliers, 
r Millan-Cabbages, which produce ſmall-headed Cab- 
wes, for Winter; there are ſome of a red or violet 
our; and ſome called long. ſided Cabbages, whereof 
re are bright or white, and very delicate, ripe in 
\Wintage-rime ; and others green, and are not very 
vod till they are froſt-bitten: Laſtly, There are ſome 
I'd Co/ly-Aowers, which are the moſt nobleand valua- 
le of them all, and are not uſed in Pottage, but in choice 
emeſſes; they cannot indure the Froſt, and there- 
re as ſoon as they begin to form their Heads, they 
uſt be covered, with their Leaves ty'd up for that 
ul over them with Straw-bands, to guard them from 
e inſults of the Cold that ſpoils and rots them ; they 
uſes for our Winter ſpending, and muſt be ſheltered in 
O 4 thg 
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the Green. Houſe or Conſervatory, whither they mus m 
be carried 1 with 75 Turf of hk - 
Earth about them, where they are commonly uſed u 
perfect the full growth of their Heads: All oth 
Cabbages yield Seed in France, but only theſe, whoſ, 
Seed we are fain to have brought up from the Eafter 
Countries, which makes them ordinarily very dex 
To make Cabbages run to Seed, we uſe every Jen 
either in Autumn or Spring, to tranſplant ſome of the 
beſt and faireſt of them, which run to Seed in the 
Months of May and June, and is gathered Zu q 
Auguſt. | | 5 

CAPUCIN Capers. See Naſturces. 

CAPUCIN CAPERS, or Naſturces, are anny 
Plants,which are uſually ſown in hot Beds in the Mont 
of March, and tranſplanted again in the naked Ear} 
along by ſome alls, or at the foot of ſome Ira 
where there is mounting Stalks, which are but wal 
and grow pretty high, may take ſome hold to ſuppon 
themſelves : They are alſo planted in Pots, and Bote 
in which ſome Sticks are ſet up to ſupport thei 
Stalks ; their Buttons or round Bade before they ope 
are good to pickle in Vinegar ; their Flower is pi 
large, of an Orange Colour, and very agreeable : They 
muſt be carefully watered in the Summer, to make 
them ſhoot vigorouſly. Their Seed falls to the Ea 
as ſoon as ever it is ripe, as well as that of Borg! 
and Bugloſs, and therefoze mult be carefully gather 
up. 
2 APRONS. See Strawberries. 

CARDONS Spaniſh, are propagated only by See 
which is longiſh, oval, and about the bignels of 
fair Wheat-Corn it is of a greeniſh, or Olive Col 
lour, mark'd with black Streaks from one end to tl 
_ and is ſown from the middle of April, to tis 
end. | 

They grow naturally from Seed, and are ſow with 
at two ſeveral times ; the firſt is commonly * Ore 
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e middle or latter end of Apri/ ; and the ſecond a- 
ut the latter end of May. They muſt be ſown in 
od and 8 Ground, and in little Trench- 
or Pits, a full Foot wide, and about fix Inches 
xp, fill d with Mould; we make Beds of four or five 
ot wide, in order to place in them two ranks of 
joſe little Trenches, or Pits, chequer-wiſe; we put 
e or fix Seeds in every hole, with intention to let 
t two or three of them to grow; if they all come 
taking away all thoſe that are over and above 
ut number, either to throw away, or to new ſtock 
poſe places, where perhaps are none come up, or 
here perhaps we may have ſown but ſome few upon 
ht-Bed for that intention; and if in fifteen or twen- 
Days we do not ſee the Seed come up, we ſhould 
cover them, to ſee whether they be rotten, or be- 
to ſprout, that ſo we may fill up their places 
ith new ones, in caſe of need. The Seeds of the firſt 
wing are generally three Weeks coming up; and 
oſe of the ſecond fifteen Dayes : Cardons muſt not 
> ſown before the middle of April, for fear they 
ould grow too big, and run to Seed in Auguſt and 
member, and then they are not good: Great care 
uſt be taken to water them well; and when towards 
eend of Ollober, we have a mind to whiten them, we 
le the advantage of a dry Day, firſt to tie up all 
tir Leaves with two or three Bands, and ſome days 
er, we cover them quite up with Straw, or dry 
ter well twiſted about them, ſo that the Air can- 
penetrate to come at them, except it be at the very 
„ which we leave open. n 
Theſe Cardoon Plants, thus wrapt up, whiten in a- 
ut fifteen Days or three Weeks, and grow fit to 
we make an end of tying up, and wrapping or 
aing all we have in our Gardens, when we per- 
ve the Winter approach, and then we take them 
with the Earth about them, to tranſplant them into 
" feen. Ilauſe or Conſervatory; ſome of thoſe Plants 
the are 
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are good to tranſplant in the naked Earth in the þ, 
lowing Spring, to run to Seed in une or July; or el 
ſome Plants of them tied up in their firſt places, vl 
ſerve for that three or four times together. 
CARROTS are multiplied only by Seeds, wid 
are ſmall and oval, the ſides of which are wrough 
with little ftreaks, or longiſh Points very ſmall; ax 
one fide of the flat part of the Seed is a little fyll 
and more raiſed than the other; and both of the 
are marked long-wiſe with ſtreaks; they are of th 
colour of a dead Leaf, are a fort of Root, when 
ſome are white, and others ye//ow, that grow only im 
Seed, and require the ſame care and ordering, mhid 
BW have already deſcribed under the Head of Red 
: 


EF. 

CELLERY is multiplied only by Seed, which is 
ry ſmall, yellowiſh, and of a longiſh oval figure, a 
a little bunch'd ; it is not good but at the end of / 
#4mn, and during the Winter-ſeaſons : we ſow dl! 
two ſeveral times, to be ſupply'd with it ſo muchth 
longer; that which has been long ſown, eafily rut 
Seed, and grows hard : We ſow it then the firſt tin 
in hot. Beds in the beginning of April, and becauſe it 
Seed is ſo extreme ſmall, we cannot help ſowing iti 
thick : So that if we be not careful to thin it, a 
crop it in time, to make it grow to ſome firengt 
and bigneſs before we tranſplant it, it warps and fla 
its Head too much, and grows weak, and ſhoots | 
Leaves ſtranglingly outward, inſtead of produc 
. ſore of them from the middle of its Stock: The 
reſt way to tranſplant it in a Narſery- Bed, is placi 
the Plants two or three Inches from one another; f 
which we make holes with our Fingers only; 
tranſplant that which comes of the firſt ſowing at ib 
beginning of June, and ſow our ſecond ſowing at ta 
latter end of May, or beginning of June; but it b 
open beds, and we take the ſame care to thin, cio 
and tranſplant this, as we did that of the firſt ſown 1 
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che fi ſt. There are two ways of tranſplanting it, 
e one is in a Pit or Trench a full Spit deep, and be- 
een three or four foot broad, in order to place in 
three or four ranks of thoſe Plants, at the diſtance 
one foot from one another; this way of making 
//o1-beds to earth up our Cz//ery in, is good only in 
Grounds, wet Grounds being too apt to rot them. 
be ſecond way of tranſplanting it, is in plain Beds, 
t made hollow, and at the fame diſtance as the o- 
er, taking care in both ſorts of Beds, to water them 
tremely in the Summer. time, its chief goodneſs con- 
ting in being tender, as well as in being very cohite; 
tering contributes to the firſt kind of goodneſs, and 
the ſecond, you are to obſerve, that to whiten 
lery, we begin at firſt to tie it with two Bands 
hen it is big enough, chuſing dry Weather for that 
EQ, and afterward we earth our C . Plants quite 
„ with earth taken from the high-raiſed Path - ways, 
elſe cover it all over with dry long Dung, or dry 
aves, as we do Cardoons, Cellery, ſo earthed up 
th dry Earth, or clothed with long dry Dung, or 
7 Leaves, to the very tops of its Leaves, whrtens 
| three Weeks or a Month; and becauſe when ?tis 


n, by conſequence we are not to earth it up, or 
Mer it with Dung, but in ſuch proportion as we 
e able to ſpend, our of hand. There needs no other 
caution to be uſed in it, ſo long as it does nor 
ze; but as ſoon as ever it begins to freeze, we 
uſt then quite cover up our Celery all over, for a 
and Froſt {ſpoiles it preſently ; and that we may the 
ore eafily cover ir, after we have firſt ty'd it up 
th two or three Bands, we take it up with the Earth 
bout it, ar the beginning of Winter, and Plant it in 
ther Bed, ſetting the Plants as cloſe as we can to 
e another, and then there needs much leſs ſtuff to 
"er them, than when they are left ſtanding in their 
old 


tue muſt plant more of it the ſecond time, than 


. == — — 
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ered, it rots as it ſtands, if it be not preſently ea - 


„ 
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old places at ſuch great diſtances aſunder. The w, 
to raiſe Seed from them, is, to tranſplant ſome Pla 
of them in ſome bye. place, after Winter is paſt, wii 
will not fail to run to Seed in the Month of Azpyj 
we know but one ſort of it. | 
 CHARDS of Artichoakes. See Artichoaks. th: 

CHARD Sof Arrichoaks, otherwiſe called (nu 

the Leaves of fair Arzichoake-plants tied, and wrapti | 
in Straw in Autumn and Winter; which being coy 
ed up all over, but at the very top, with Straw, pn 
white, and by that means loſe a lie of their Big 
neſs ; ſo that when they are boiled, they are ſens 
up like true Spaniſb Chadrons, but after all, are n 
ſo good, and beſides the plants often rot and peri 
whilſt we are whiting them. | 

CHARDS-BEEI. See Beet. 

CHARDS of Beets, are Plants of white Beets un 
lanted in a well-prepared Bed at the diſtance d 
ull Foor one from the other, which produce ga 

Tops, that in the middle have a large, whice and thic 
downy, Cotton-like main-Shoot, and that Cottonlik 
Shoot is the true Chard uſed in Pottages and Inteme 
ſes: After we have ſown white Beets upon hot-Bels,( 
in the naked Earth, in the Month of March, we ti 

plant that which is yelloweſt, in Beds purpoſely pr 
pared, and by taking care to water them well it 

Summer, they grow big and ſtrong enough to tell 
the hard Winter Cold, provided care be taken t 
cover them with long dry Dung, Juſt as we do 4rt 
choakes: They are likewiſe well placed, when 
Ranks of them are planted between two Ranks of ere 
tichoaſtes; we uncover them in April, and dreſs the Eur 
about them, and give them careful attendance, at 
by the means of this diligent Culture, they produ 
thoſe fine Chards we have in the Rogarion Seaſon, . 
in the Months of May and Zune. In fine, they f 
to Seed, which we gather in the Months of Jg a 


Argult, and ſow in the following Spring. bel 
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CHERVIL is multiplied only by Seed, which is 
Lack, very ſmall, and pretty longiſh ſtrip d, longwiſe; 
ows upon Plants that were ſown the Autumn be- 
re and knits and ripens in the Month of June. 
Mucked Chervil is only multiplied by Seed, which is 
neiſh, black, and pretty big; it is one of our Sal- 
4.Furnituresz and at the beginning of the Spring, 
hilſt its Leaves are young and tender, it is agreeable, 
| proper to contribute towards the giving a perfum- 
0 Kuh., but it is to be uſed no longer when they are 
A and tough : it remains ſeveral Years in its place 
ſthout being ſpoiled by the Froſt, ſo that its Stock 
rows pretty big and high; it runs to Seed towards 
e Month of June, and by that is multiplied, 
Ordinary Chervil is an annual Plant, or rather a 
ant of few Months, which ſerves for many uſes, 
d eſpecially in Sa/lads, when it is young and ten- 
er; and therefore we ought to ſow a little of it every 
onth, proportionably to the occaſion we may have 
t it, and to the quantity of Ground we have; it 
uns very eafily to Seed, and if we have ſome of it 
times, we muſt ſow it by the end of Autumn, and 
oabtleſs we ſhall have the Seed quite ripe towards 
he milddle of June following; we cut down the 
alks as ſoon as it begins to e yellow, and beat 
out, as we do that of other Plants. 
(IBO UL ES, or Small Onions, are propagated 
ly by Seeds of the bigneſs of a Corn of ordinary 
m. powder, a little flat on one fide, and half round 
the other, and yet a little long and oval, and white 
n the inſide; ſo like to which are both the Seed of 
de red and white Onion, and of Leeks, that it is very 
il to diſtinguiſh them one from another. Ciboules 
e lown in all Seaſons. 
uboules,or Chiboules, properly ſpeaking, are but Ornons 
generated, and of which Nature has as it were miſ- 
* ied, that is to ſay, Onions that inſtead of P— 
4 lit 
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careful to preſerve molt Seed, and which, if play 
in March, will yield us Seeds fit to gather in Augy 


We ſow Cibouls almoſt in every Month in the Year g 


cept in very hard Weather, when the Earth cannot 
eultivated, their Scedare ſo perfectly like thar of 
ons, that they cannot be diſtinguiſh'd ons from the; 
ther; but the former never recover ſo as to prody 
Onions, and particularly thoſe we pluck up out of 
Onion-Beds, which are ſown too thick, and mf} 
thin'd that thoſe which are left, may grow the bigę 
we thin our Ciboule alfo for the ſame reaſon, andy 
tranſplant ſome which proſper very well, and gy 
big when they are tranſplanted. It is convenien 

water our Ciboul- Bede in Summers that prove extry 
dinary dry; and unleſs in ſuch caſes, they will 
need watering, but however they muſt be aly 
planted in good Earth. 

CTITRULLS, Paumpzons, or Pumkins, are propuy 
ted only by Seeds, which are of a flat and oval fi 
and pretty large and whitiſh, and are as it were neal 
edged about the ſides, excepting only at the bottor 
where they ſtuck to the Citrull, in whoſe Belly th 
were formed. 

They are the biggeſt Productions which the En 
brings forth in our Climates, for whoſe Culture lit 
is to be done: Uſually we ſow them in hor Beds aba 
the middle of March, as the only way to preſerveu 
multiply them; at the end of April we take them 
with the Earth about them, to tranſplant them in bo 
made for that purpoſe, of about two Foot diamets 
and one Foot deep, and two Fathoms diſtant one fo 
the other, which are filled with Mould, when tht 


Vines begin to grow five or fix foot long, which h 


Pens about the beginning of Jane, we throw 1 


Vol. 
à little Root in the Earth, and one ſingle Stem, produe 
but a ſmall Root, and ſeveral Stems, or upright Shog 
and thoſe which produce moſt of them are mg, 
ſteemed, which are the ſort of which we ſhould 
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em in the middle of that length, ſome Shovels full 
© Earth, both to prevent their being broken by the 
ind's blowing them to and fro, and to make them 
e root at the place ſo covered; by which m 
> Fruir that grows beyond that part will be the bet- 
A nouriſhed, and conſequently grow bigger. There 
> two ſorts of Pumpions, the Green, and Whitiſh, 
neither of them arc fit to be gathered till they be 
own 1e1low, and the Skin become rough enough to 
if one's Nail; we keep of them in our Store-how- 
till about the middle of Lat, when they have been 
aſonably gather'd, and well defended from the 
ud. 

All forts of Situations in the open Air agree with 
em well enough, but thoſe which are well expos'd 
en ſooneſt ; we trim nothing off from them, but 
ly content our ſelves with watering them ſome- 
mes, when the Summer is exceſſive dry; their Seed 
in their Bellies.. 

CIVES, or Enghſh Cres, are multiplied only by 
fete that grow round about their Tate, which 
row very big in time, from which a part are taken 
) replant : They are mulriplied by producing thick 
lfte, which are ſlipt out and ſeperated into many 
tle ones, and are tranſplanted nine or ten Inches a- 
inder, either in Borders or Beds ; they require pretty 
od Ground, with which it they be accommodated, 
ey will laſt three or four Years without removing, 
needing any great Culture, it being enough to keep 
tem well weeded, and to water them ſometimes du- 
ns the Heat; it is their Leaves only that are uſed 
it one of the Sallad Funitures. 

CWLLYFLOWERS. See Cabbage. 

COLIVORTS. See Cabbage. 

CRESSES, called Alenois Creſſes, are multiplied 
thay by Seed, which is of a longiſh oval figure, {mall 
nd of an Orange yellow Colour. ; 
r. Garden- 
[ . 


a 
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Garden-Creſſes are one of the little Sallad-Fyp 
tures, and is a plant that laſts but a little bil 
we ſow it every Month as we do Cherv1l, that 
may always have ſome of it that is tender, and 
ſow it always very chick; it is propagated only | 
Seed, which is very apt to run, and which we hs 
to gather at the end of June, cutting down the St 
in order to dry them, and brat out Seeds and wi 
now them as we do thoſe of other Plants, as foo 
we perceive any of them to ripen. 

CUCUMBERS, or Coucumbers, are propagy 
only by Seed, which is oval, a little pointed athy 
ends, but a little leſs at the lower end or bottom tþ 
at the other, out of which ſprings its Bud or Sy 
it is of a middling Thickneſs of a whitiſh Can 
and is gather'd out of the Bellies of thoſe Can 
bers that are grown yellow with ripeneſs. See th 
Culture under the Head of Mellons and Mus 
lions. It is to be obſerved, That a Cucumber Ply 
yields a great quantity of Euit, and for a long tin 
when tis well cultivated, and eſpecially when it 
well watered. 

CURRAN-BUSHES, whoſe Fruit grows in Bu 
ches, both the red and the white, called Dutch d 
rans; as alſo Gooſe-berry Buſhes, called in E. 
Groſeilles, or prickly Groſſeilles, ate multiplied 
well by Slips that are a little rooted, that ſprouta 
at the foot of their Szocks, every Year, in the Sn 
as by fiimple Curtings ; we alſo replant their Su 
of two or three Years old. 
.  CURRANS, and Gooſe berries, being both comp 

hended under the French name Gor/e:/les, both 
red and the white or pearled ſort, termed in Eng! 
Currans, and the prickly ſort, called in Exgliſb, Du 
Gooſe-berries, are kinds of little Fruit-/hrubs, Wil 
yield a great deal of Fruit; they produce round abe 
their old Srock, a great number of rooted Suckets 


Slips, which ſerve to propagate them, beſides r 
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heir Branches, and eſpecially the young ones that are 
ut off from them, take root eafily ; they are planted in 
the Month of March, at the diſtance of ar leaſt fix good 
Footone from the other,either in whole Beds or Squares, 
x inthe void ſpaces between the Dwarf-Trees, which 
ne uſually planted about the Squares of Kitchen or 
ruit-Gardens; both of them delight in a Ground that 
sa little moiſt, the better to enable them to produce 
hick Shoots, and conſequently good Fruit. 

The red, and pearled or white fort, called in Exgliſb, 
urrans, produce Bunches, which are ripe in Fuly, 
ut the prickly ones, named in Engliſh, Gooſe-berrics, 
roduce none, but bear their Fruit upon ſingle Sralks 
ll along the young Branches of the preceeding Year's 
roth, and that at the place of every one of the Eyes 
Buds of that Branch; the Fruit of this latter is uſed 
articularly in Apri/ and May, in Compotes, and wet 
ect. Meat e, and Sauces, for which uſes it muſt be 
ery green; for when it is ripe, it grows too ſoft and 
at: The Culture that is moſt proper to be uſed for 
oth Currans and Gooſe-berries, and eſpecially to Cur- 
ans, conſiſts in cutting away all the old Wood, and 
reſerving only that of one of to Years growth; for 
confuſed mixture of one with the other, is not on- 
very diſagreeable and pernicious, but the old Bran- 
ber will bear nothing but very ſmall Fruit, till at laſt 
ky quite degenerate; fo that they will bear. none 
ut ſmall, common, and very ſour Currans or Gooſe- 
rries, and as ſoon as the old Srocks have done bear- 
Ig any longer either fair Branches or good Fruit, we 


1 we have firſt raiſed a Plantation of eto ones in 
Mz other choice freſh piece of Ground, to ſupply 
tit places; for a Garden ought by no means to be 
Without fair Currans and Gooſe-berries, and as ſoon as 
et the new ones begin to bear, we are to deſtroy 
e old ones, which make bur a very unſightly figure 


a Garden,” 
P D OCK- 
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ould take a reſolution utterly to grub them up, af. 
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DOCK, called Patience, being a ſort of Sore] 
multiplied only by Seed, which is like Sorrel ſeed, q 
ly a little bigger; properly ſpeaking, it is but a fi 
of very great or large Sorrel, which is very ſomr 
we content our ſelves only with ſome Borders, or 
haps ſome one ſingle Bed of it, to have ſome of 
Leaves, to mix now and then among our Sorrel: Th 
manner of railing it, is the ſame we practiſe nit 
Sorrel, 


E 


ENDIVE-WHITE, called in French, Chia 
1. e. Succory, is multiplied only by Sced, which is lag 
iſh, of a whitiſh-gray colour, flat at one end, and tou 
iſh at the other, and grows upon the Stocꝶs or Stemi 
the preceding Year's growth; one wou'd take it alm 


for nothing but little bits of Herbs cut ſmall. twc 

ENDIVE-VIL D, or Succory, is alſo propagm and 
only by Seed, which is longiſh, and blackiſh, But 
grows as the other doth: It is a ſort of very gouWore 
annual Plant, uſed in Salads, and in Pottage in the Wcove 
tumn and Winter Seaſons, provided it be well uli or n. 
ned, and conſequently tender and delicate; it is nf it 
tiplied only Seed. There is the Common ot Garin ron 
Endive, and Wild Endive, called al ſo Succory, the ci if we 


mon Name in French to them both. The common 
dive is of ſeveral kinds, viz. the white, which ist 
moſt delicate; and the green fort, which is moſt 
tical, and beſt able to reſiſt the Cold; as likewiſet 
curled fort, and that which is not carled. 

All forts of them agree tolerably well with all kin 


of Grund; we ſeldom begin to ſow any of them {Way n 
towards the middle of May, and then they mult W /I. 
ſown very thin, or be very much thin'd afterwuff ung 0 
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in order to be whitened in the places where they firſt 
row, without tranſplanting ; and we alſo fow but 
1 little quantity of them at once, becauſe they are apt 
to run to Seed: The ſeaſon of ſowing a greater quan- 
tity of them, is about the latter end of Z«rc, and du- 
ring the whole Month of July, in order to have ſome 
good to ſpend in September; and we afterwards ſow a 
great deal of it again in Auguſt, that we may have a 
jufficient quantity of it, to ſerve us all the reſt of Au- 
tunn, and the firſt part of Winter , and when our E7- 
dwe comes up too thick, we cut it, or elſe pull up 
ſome of it, to thin it, that the reſt may grow big e- 
nough to be tranſplanted; and when we tranſplant it, 
in Summer: time, it muſt be placed at the diſtance of 
2 large Foot between Plant and Plant; we uſually 
make great Beds of five or fix Foot broad, in order 
to plant them afterward in it, in Lines marked our 
with a Cord. This Plant requires great and frequent 
Waterings, and when it is big enough, we mult go 
to work to whiter it; for which effect we tie it up with 
two or three Bands, according as its height requires; 
and being ſo tied, it whirens in fifteen or twenty Days : 
But becauſe it is very apprehenſive of Froſt, rhere- 
fore as ſoon as ever the Cold begins. to come on, we 
cover it with long dry Dung, whether it be tied up 
or no: at the end of September we plant the Stocks 
of it, pretty near together, becauſe then it neither 
grows ſo high, nor ſpreads ſo much as in dummer; and 
it we can ſave any Plants of it in Winter, we mult 
tranſplant them again in the Spring, in order to pro- 
duce Seed that may have fufficient time to ripen. 
Thoſe Perſons who have a good Conſervatory or Green- 
Houſe, will do well to houſe it up there; but they 
Who have none, mult be content to cover ic up with a 
good quantity of long dry Dung, ſo that the Folt 
may not come at it. | 
WILD ENDIVE, or Succory, is ſown at the begin. 


ing of March, and that pretty chick, and in Ground 
P 2 well 
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well prepared: we endeavour to fortifie it, and make 
it grow big all Summer, by watering and cropping it, 
that it may be fit to whiten in Winter. . 

There are ſome People that will eat it green in $4. 
lads, tho it be never fo bitter ; but commonly they 
rather deſire it whizex'd; and to whiten it, we cover it W 0; 
up with a great deal of long Dung, after we have firſt 
cut it cloſe to the Earth; by which means it being 
fotc'd to ſpring up in obſcurity, and ſhaded from al 
Light, its young Shoots grow white and tender. The 
neateſt way is by interpoſition of ſome props croſſing 
from ſide to fide, to keep the Dung from touching it 
fince it ſhoots up in the fame manner under ſuch; 
hollow covering, as under a cloſe one: ſo that care be 
taken ſo well to ſtop up Paſſages on all ſides, thatm 
Light or Air at all get in; being thus order'd, it 


\ 


Shoots are much cleanlier, and reliſn not ſo much of WM I. 
the Dung. They which have Conſervatories, may tank: WM:o1 
plant ſome of it thither in Vinter, it ſprouting well inch 
enough there, when it is but a little obſcurely placi: itz 
when it is green it indures the Froſt well enough, Fart 
at the very latter end of May it runs to Seed. May Whom 
People eat its Shoots in Sallads, when they are von Tear 
and render. Gi 
F 

FENNEL is propagated only by Seed, which 5M 1: 
pretty ſmall, longiſt, and oval, bunched, and ſtreabe u. 
with greeniſh gray Streaks. | H. 


Tis one of our Sallad-Furnitures, which grows 
Iy from Seeds, and is ſeldom tranſplanted; it reli 
the Cold of the Winter: We ſow either in Beds« 
Borders, it ſprings again when cut; its youngeſt au 
tendereſt Shoots are the beſt : The Seed is gathered! 
Auguſt ; and, in fine, it agrees well enough with 
torts of Grounds, See more of it under Anis. 
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0#-/ets, which grow in great numbers about its Foot, 
and make altogether a kind of Blub like an Onion, 
which Kernels are called the Cloves of the Garlick, 
every Cove being concave or hollow on the inſide, 
and convex or bending outward on the outhde, ha- 
ing at this lower end a flat Baſe or Bottom, by which 
it is faſtned to the Foot or S1a/k, our of which the 
Roots ſpring ; and having on the Top a pointed end,out 
of which ſprings it Bad or Shoot, when it is planted 
in the Earth in the Months of March or April, in or- 
der to its bringing forth, 

les propagated by Heads or Kernels called Cloves, 
about the end of February, which are ſet threejor four 
Inches deep in the Ground, and at three or tour Inches 
liſtance one from the other; they are taken out of the 


— — ws —_ _— 


e 


from moiſture, in order to preſerve them from one 
Year to another. 
GOOSE-BERRIES. See Currans. 


H 


1 T1SOP, or HYSOPE, is propagated only by 
aps. | 

HARTS-HORN, or Bucks-born Sallad, is a little 
mual Plant whoſe Leaves when tender, are uſed in 
lad Furnitures, they are ſown in March, very thick, 
t being impoſſible ro ſow them thin, becauſe their 
deeds are ſo very ſmall; which are gathered in Aug/f. 
e little Birds are very greedy of them, as indeed 
bey are of all other ſmall Kirchen-Plant Seeds: 
den the Leaves of this Plant are cut, there ſpring up 
en ones, Juſt as there do alſo from Sorre/, Cives, 


ſley, &c. 
T3 LAVEN- 


h 


GARLICK is produced by a kind of Kernel, or 


Earth at the end of July, and laid to dry in a place free 
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LAVENDER is multiplied by Seed, and by ol 
Stocks and Plants tranſplanted. 

It ſerves to garniſh Borders in Kitchen-Gardens, an 
veilds a Flower, which, without being ſeparated fron 
its Stalk, is uſed to be put among clean Linnen, 1 
perfume it; its multiplied both by Seed, and by it 
Branches or Slips which have taken Root at thei 
Joints. | 

LAWREL. See Bayes. 

LEEKS are multiplied only by Seed, which is 
together like that of Ciboules; they are replanted i 
May, very deep in the Earth, to make their Sal 
and Plants thick and white; and they are ſownin 
March, as ſoon as the Froſt will permit; their Se 
grows in a kind of thick white Purſe, which is roun 
and grows upon the top of a good long Stalk, andi 
ny a pretty long time in that Purſe or Hood befor 
it falls. | 

They are ſown at the end of inter, and that pre 
ty thick, in Beds well prepared; after which, durin 
the whole Month of June, take them up neatly, an 
tranſplant them into other Beds which are no ll 
carefully prepared; in order to which, we make wil 
a planting Stick, holes about four Inches deep, al 
half a Foot aſunder, and after we have a little tim \ 
both their Roots and Leaves, we only ſlide dow" 
fiingle Plant into every hole, without minding | 
preſs down the Earth about ir, as we do to all ot 
Plants; however, we take care to grub up the We: 
abcut them, from time to time, and to water the 
lictle in very dry Weather, that their Stem 
grow to a due thickneſs, and may whiten belt af 
linter when the Froſt is very brisk, it is beſt to Al 
ver them, or elſe to ſet them in Earth in the G 4 
fervatory , it is likewiſe very convenient x 


en 
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them up out of their Bed where they are planted a 
little at large, and to place them near together at- 
terward in another Nurſery-Bed, and cover them up 
with long Litter, becauſe otherwiſe when it freezes 
hard, we ſhould not be able to get them out of the 
round without breaking them; we may leave ſome 
them ſtanding, after Winter, to run to Seed, or elſe 

e may plant ſome of them in a ſeparate place for 
hat purpoſe; their Seed is gather'd in Auguſt, and 
there is a ſort that is bigger than the ordinary one, 
hich is the beſt. 

LETTUCES, of what ſort ſoever they be, are 
ultiplied only by Seed, which is of a longiſh oval 
jgure, ſtreak d longiſh, ſharp-pointed at the end, 
nd very ſmall; ſome are black, as thoſe of Auber- 
Hers, but moſt of them are white : when they are 
own in the Spring, they run to Seed in July after: 
But the Winter Lettuces, called otherwiſe Shell. Lettu- 
es, after having paſs'd the Winter in the place where 
ie were replanted in Oober, run up to Led in July 
ollowing. 

They — Plants that are the moſt ordinarily and 
ommonly ſeen in our Kitchen- Gardens, and are in- 
led the moſt uſeful Manna of them, and eſpecially 
or $a//ads, of which almoſt all Mankind are defirous : 
ve have many kinds, for in the firſt place, there are 
irtuces of different Seaſons ; thoſe which are good 

certain Months of the Year, being not good in o- 
ters; and thoſe which grow well in the Spring, not 
riving in the Summer; and they which proſper in 
utumn and Winter, coming to nothing neither in 
„ing nor Summer, as will be ſeen afterwards. In 
ie Second place, there are ſome that with the ordi- 
ary help of the general Culture attain their due Per- 
tion, and contribute both to the Nouriſhment and 
leafure of Mankind, and they are the Cabbage Let- 
er. Thirdly, There are ſome that neceſſarily require 
e Art and Induſtry of the Gard ner, to advance 

P 4 them 
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them to that degree of perfection which they th 
have; and they are fork ws muſt be tied 1 
them grow toſ ite, without which they would be neiths 
tender, nor ſweet, nor — ſuch as are the Romy 
-Letruces, &c. nay, and I have thought fit ſometimg 
to tie up thoſe that were to cabbage, when I ſaw 
did not cabbage ſoon enough, by which means 
may be forced to cabbage: I uſe this method. panic 
larly with ſome ſorts of Winter Lettuces, that i 
when there are any of them, which though furniſhy 
with Leaves big enough to cabbage, yet for want( 
ſufficient Heat, are hinder'd from turning, that is 
from growing hard, and this Expedient is a very {6 
vereign Remedy againſt that lefett, in a ſurly Seaſan, 
And beſides theſe general diſtinctions, the number 
the particular kinds of Lettuces is greater than ofay 
other ſort of Kitchen. Plants whatſoever, as will appet 
more eſpecially by the order they obſerve in reſpel 
of the Seaſons. And the order of the Cabbage Lan 
ces, as near as I can deſcribe, is this: 

The firſt that cabbage at the going out of Winter at 
the Shell-Lettuces, fo called becauſe their Leaf is round 
almoſt like a She// : They are otherwiſe called Vinum 
Lettuces, becauſe they pretty well endure oidin 
Froſts, which none of all the other Lertuces can do Muir 
theſe are ſown in September, and afterwards tranſplin 
ted in ſome Wall-border towards the South and EA uri 
in the Months of Ofober and November; or elſe the 
are ſown upon Hot- beds, under Bells, in the Months 
. February and March, and are good to eat in April e 
May. We have at the ſame time another fort thoſ 
reddiſh Lettuces, called Paſfon Lettuces, which proſpe Cen. 
very well in light Grounds, but not over well in hic 
thers, which being colder, but ſtronger or heavi'MFhic 
eaſily infe& them with flimy Snivel : both theſe kindWnell 
ſhould, when they thrive, produce very thick prov. 
good Heads, To theſe ſucceed the bright curled Lf infec 
uc s, Which uſually cabbage in the Spring, that 7 x 

r 5 1 
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ve the Heat grows any thing exceſſive, but they muſt 
ot be planted in ſtrong heavy Lands: they likewiſe 
o well upon Hot- Beds, and eſpecially under Bell-Glaſ: 
or Glaſs Frames; for when they are ſown in Ja- 
zary, and tranſplanted as ſoon as they are grown any 
hing thick, or elſe left thin upon their Nurſery-Beds, 
ey cabbage as ſoon as the Winter Lettuces, and are 
ery excellent. | 

There is about the ſame Seaſon. two other ſorts of 
bt curd Lettuces, viz. one called George Lettuces, 
hich are thicker and leſs curled than the ordinary 
night curled Lettuces; and other called Minion Let- 
xces, which is the leaſt ſort: both theſe laſt require 
uch Ground as we term good black Sand, but yet their 
eads are ſeldom cabbaghd cloſe enough, that is to ſay, 
re not ordinarily fo hard and firm as thoſe of the right 
urled bright Lettuces. 

The curled green Lettuces come in near about the 

ime Seaſon with the preceding ones, but are not ſo 
ender nor delicate. 
There is alſo a ſort of ſmall red ones, and another 
aimed ſhort Lettuces, both which have all the neceſſa- 
y Qualifications of good Lerzuces, excepting only 
hat their Heads are ſmall, and that they likewiſe te- 
quire black ſandy Ground, 

The firſt Lertuces ſupply us amply, as I have ſaid 
luring April and May, and the beginning of June, but 
afterwards they are too apt to be enclin'd to run to 

ed, by the great Heat that then comes on; ther 
/ ore follow'd, during the reſt of une and all Yu, by 
W'ioſe called the Royal Be/l-Gards, or fair Looks, bright 
benod's, Capucins, Aubervillers, and Perpignans, of 
which laſt there are both green and bright, both of 
Which produce very fair and good Heads, and thrive 
nag well enough in ſtrong Grounds too, when the Summer 
Proves not too rainy; but Cold or too frequent Rains 

nfett them with Slime and Snivel, and conſequently 
| | deſtroy 
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| 
| 
| 


pretty delicate; the Aubervilliers bring 


guards of fair- look d Lettuces, is only that the foi 


brighter 


they are eaten in Sallads: There are alſo 3 


tor as for the green Chicons, we cannot well N 


Grounds; we ſhould therefore prepare a great mal 


5 TY 
ws „ 


deſtroy them. Then Cappucin Lettuce are reli 
cabbage eaſily, even without nc ea, and 
orth A 


that are too hard, and ſometimes bitter withal} 
are more uſed for boiling than for Salladt, 8 
difference that appears between the Royal, an 


look a little more greeniſh, and theſe laſt a 

However, in Summer-time, the tied Letta 
mixed among the cabbage ones; vig. the 
Lettuces, which are open, and are called Chicon 
bright, and are termed A/phanges, which laſt areal 


delicate than the Chicons, both to raiſe, and wil 


which are termed Inperial Lettuces, which are 
extraordinary Size, and are likewiſe delicate to 
Taſte, but very apt to run to Seed as ſoon a 
they grow rote ; there are beſides a certain kind 
large reddiſh Chicons, which whiten, in a mann 
themſelves, without tying, and are good in oa 
Grounds, and ſucceed uſually pretry well in Sum 


them but in the Spring, becauſe they run too ry 
Seed . The Letruces that defend themſelves beſt in 
the great Heats that prelominate about the en 
July, and all, the Month of Auguſt, are thoſe wil 
we call Genoa Lettuces, and eſpecially the green ial 
for the bright Genoa and red Genoa run more e 
to ſeed, and will hardly come to good but in 1 


of the green Genoz's againſt the Dog Days, and 
firſt Froſts; we may alſo intermix with them 1 
tew bright, and ſome red Genoz's, but more eſpeci 
we ſhould be ſure to mix with them ſome Au 
and a great deal of bright or white Kadive, as 
wiſe a great many Perpignan Lettuces, both on 

rig 
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it and green kind. The great Inconveniencies 
happen to Cabbage Lettuces, are firſt, That they 
degenerate 10 far as to cabbage no more, which 
covered by their Leaves growing out in length 
2 Cat's Tongue, as the Gard ners term it, or by 
ring their natural Colour into another more or 
reen ; and therefore we muſt be careful to gather 
d from any but ſuch as cabbage very well; for 


effect we ſhould be very ſure to mark out at firſtt 


ff thoſe that turn beſt, in order to reſerve them 
bo Seed where they ſtand, or to remove them 
Turf of Earth about them, into ſome ſeperate 
aſhgned for that purpoſe. 
Second, is, That as ſoon as the moſt part of 
are cabbgeed, they muſt be ſpent, unleſs we 
d have theQ{ſpleaſure to have them run to ſeed 
out doing us Any ſervice ; in which reſpect, the 
et Gard ners have a great advantage beyond other 
ns, becauſe they can ſell off in one day whole Beds 
eſe Cabbage Lettuces ; for commonly the Beds 
| are new planred at the ſame time, cabbage 
iſe all at once; whereas, in other Gardens, we 
t ſpend them any faſter than we need them, 
uch reaſon we are oblig'd to plant ſome of 
often, and that in a greater quantity than we are 
d conſume, that we may have a continual ſupply 
wely, without any diſcountinuance, it being 
ore commodious to have an over-plus of them 
d want; the ſureſt way is to keep particularly 
ſe ſorts that are the moſt ſtrong, and that laſt 
t while cabbaged before they run to ſeed, ſuch 
the Shell. Lettuces, the Perpignans, the great 
g's, the Auber-villiers, and the Auſtrichettes, or 
Irian Lettuces, which I muſt confels too are along 
e cabbaging. | 
The third Reaſon, is, That the Mori, which is 


Rot, that begins at the ends of their Leaves, ſeizes 
| 2 them 


, 
£ 
, 


. becauſe the Raddi/hes will be drawn out and pt 
before the Letruces cabbage; and for the ſame real 


_x 


/ 
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them ſometimes, and that when the Ground q 
Seaſon is not favourable unto them, they remin t 
and lean, and run up to Seed inftead of ſpreading y 
cabbaging. There is hardly any remedy to ny 
this Rot, becauſe there is hardly any to be fou 
fectual againſt the cold and rainy Seaſons that q 
it; but againſt the defects that may be in the C 
there are infallible ones, that is to ſay, it mi 
amended and improved with ſmall Dung, if ithk 
ren, whether it be ſandy, or a groſs cold Earth; y 
to this laſt we ſhould give a Slope, if when the dm 
is good, the Water ſpoils it by ſtanding too n 
upon it, and by that means make all the Plant: g 
ing there to rot: Good Dung rhroughly rotten hx 
the Soul or Primum Mobile of Kitchen Gardens, wi 
out which, no more than without frequent wateri 
and dreiſing of the Ground, no Man can ever be ric 
ſtor'd with fine and goodly Legumes. 
There yet remains to be known, for the peri 
underſtanding the ordering of Lerruces, that ti 
which grow biggeſt muſt be placed ten or twelrel 
ches one from another, which is to be underlly 
ot the Shell. Lettuces, Perpignons, Auſtrians, Bell gu 
or Fair Looks, Aubervilliers, Alphanges, and Imperi 
and for thoſe that bear Heads but of a midling ff 
the diſtance of ſeven or Eight Inches is enough, wii 
are the bright curled, the ſhort, the, little red, and! 
green Chicon Lettuces, &c. Thoſe that will be g 
Husbands, may ſow Raddiſhes in their Lettuce 


becauſe the Endives are much longer before they co 
to perfection than the Leſtuces, we may plant ſome 
theſe laſt among the End:ves ; they agree well enougſ" 
one with another, and ſo we may have a double Ct 
together upon the ſame B, and in the ſame Seal 
for the Lettuces are gather'd firſt, and afterwards 
Endives arrive to their full Goodnels. 

| MACH 
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ACHES, Maſcbes or Corn-Sallads, ate multiplied 
by Seed, which is very ſmall, and of an Orange Co- 
r. They ure a ſort of little Sallad, which we may 
1 wild and ruſtical Sallad, becauſe indeed it is ſel- 
brought before any Noble Company; they are 


ltiplied by Seed, which is gather'd in Judy, and are 
| uſed towards the end of Winter ; we make Beds 


them, which we ſow about the end of Aug; 
are hardy enough to reſiſt the vigour of the Froſt; 
| becauſe they produce a gteat many little Seeds that 
ily fall, though we have but a little quantity of them, 
will propagate themſelves ſufficiently, without 
y other Culture but weeding them. 
MALLOWS, or Marſh-Mallows, are propagated 
ly by Seed, which are like one another inſhape, but 
tare different as well in Colour as in Biggneſs; for 
Seed of the Mallows is much bigger than that of 
> Marſh-Mallows, and that of this latter are of a 
el per brown than that of the plain Mallots; they are 

n triangular, and ſtreaked all over. 


n [hey ought to be allowed a place in our Kirchen- 
ent, though Civility will not permit us to ex- 

g an in this Treatiſe what uſes they ſerve for; and | 

Wii ough they be Plants of the Fields rather than of a 


rden, they grow of their own accord, and have no 
te need of cultivating, than the Weeds which infeſt 
good Plants; when we have a mind to have any 
them in our Gardens, it will be beſt to ſow them in 
e bye · place. 

WAR FORAM, is propagated only by Seed, which 
ery little, and ſhaped almoſt like a Lemmon, 
ee pointed on the one fide than on the other, 
A ſpeckled in ſome places with little white 8 

Has it were ſtreaked with white all over ; 
It 


* 
2 | 
— *. 2 4 
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it is of a pretty light Cinnamon Colour, is an d 
ferous Plant, of which we compoſe agreeable 
ders and Edgings: There is the Winter. Al 
which is the beſt; and the Summer- Mar joram 
laſt not beyond the Seaſon; both of them aten 
plied by Seed, and likewiſe by rooted Slips d 
ers, they are 1 uſed in making Perfim 
ME LON, or Musk-Melons, are multiplig 
Seed which is like that of a Cucumber, excepi 
Colour; which in Mellons is of a pale red, and 
ſo broad as that of the others; they are takz 
of the Bellies of the ripe Mysk-Melons ; of ti 
ture of which we ſhall here preſent you with x 
ample Account, as it is has been delivered by th 


nourable Mr. John Evelyn. 
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Dir?ions concerning M EL ONS, 


HE moſt undegenerating ſort of Melons ate 
not large, but of a middling fixe, the Nhind 
hin, faintly embroider'd, and without being Ribb'd 
r divided along the Sides, or at leaſt very obſcure- 
ly: Others there are which be whitiſh, ſome of a 
late colour, Red-fleſh, dry, yet melting in the 
Mouth, and not at all mealy, but of an high and 
generous Guſt, In a word, the only ſort (after 
rials of many hundred Kinds) I have Cultivated 
ith Succeſs, and that retain their good Qualities 
ore than Twenty Years, without any conſiderable 
teration, | 
* Every Gardner now-a-days knows how to raiſe 
elons, but very few to govern them; the great- 
lt difficulty whereof is in the Guelding of Super- 
ities, to cauſe them to knit, and bear as they 
Mould do. In order to which, obſerve theſe few 
Ditections: ; The 
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« The firſt thing appeating (after the Seed is fy 
« 4nd the Plants prick'd out from the Hot bed 
« 2 more temperate ) are a pair of ſmall fmyy 
Leaves, which (in France) we call the bn 
« marked 1. 1. in the Figzre. A few days fy 
ce *twixr theſe, comes up a ſingle Leaf, which 
call the firſt Leaf, as being on the firſt Knot, 
* ted 2. Next to this, in the ſame place and þ 
<« after there appears another, which we tem 
« Second Knot, marked 3. About the middle ; 
« whoſe Sra/k there ſhoots out another Leaf, lf 
« the Third Knot, figured 4. Which Third I 
« is always to be prun'd of at Fig. 6. buty 
Care, and without wounding the Sta/k or Bro 
of the Second Knot, marked 3. upon which d 
“ Third did grow; ir being from this place you 
find that Branch to ſprout, which we call the f 
Leader; and is that which will ſend out a fi 
“Second and Third Knot; which Third (and 
other ſuch Thirds) you muſt cut, or pinch « 
« as you did the other, without ſtaying till a Foun 
or Fifth, or more, ihoot out. It is, I ſay, fn 
« theſe Knots and Joints, that other Branches in li 
manner will proceed, knit, and form into excel} 
Fruit, provided the Foot and Original Stem n 
been well nouriſhed in rich, warm, and pro 
* Mould, and, well expos'd. 

* I muſt not forget, that from the middle, li 


„ wiſe 'twixt the Ear, and two firſt Leaves, thai 

frequently riſes another Branch, which you n q 
. © abate, or leave on, as you find tt likely to pt 

4 eſpecially if a vigorous one; but the Leave fg” 

« 5, iſſuing form the middle of the Fourth Joint, 4 


< ſeveral more beſides, ſucceſſively ſpringing out 
* one another, as you ſee the Forth from the Tl 
(and as all the reſt I have marked do) I purpoſ 
+ omit, and have only figur'd, as ſuperfluous tot 


_ Wt 
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« When I Tranſplant from this Nurſery-bed (into 
the prepared Holes or Ridges, and open Meloniere) 
commonly place two Roots together, unleſs I meet 
with an extraordinary good Plant, and then ſpare 
both the Branches which ſpring from each fide, 
'wixt the Ear and Leaf 7, 7, as before is ſhew'd : 
But when I Plant two Roots near each other (as I 
do when they are not very fair ones) I totally re- 
jet both Branches which ſhoot from the two oppo- 
fite Ears, to avoid that Confuſion of thoſe Super- 
_— which injure the principal Stem and Foot 
it ſelf. 

Never ſuffer the Root, or Sta/ks of your Melon 
Plants, to touch the Dung; nor ſhould you water 
them in immoderately, but when the Earth is very 
dry, and the Seaſon exceſſively hot, refreſh, and 
give the Roots Drink, without deferring it *till the 
Shoots complain, when it may come too late: 1 
water them in theſe parching Seaſons, two or three 
times every Week, and in the Evenings when the 
Sur is ſetting, and then cover them with Matraſ- 
ſes, from Eleven *till Two a- Clock; and in the 
Afternoon during the Suns exceſhive Violence, 
which exhauſts and conſumes the Humidity neceſ- 
ary to both Roots and Branches. 

* Icover my Meloniere alſo when it rains, leſt too 
much moiſture prejudice the Fruit; all which re- 
quires a great deal of Care, and no ſmall Pains, 
tough this regular Proceeding is to me a real 

Pleaſure, 

"When the Foot of your Melon-Plant grows 
Wer luxurious in Ra!” aa cut away the feebleſt 
er them, leaving not above three or four of the 
moſt vigorous, and whoſe Knots grow neareſt to 
one another: And when the Melons are knit, ſuffer 
ot above two upon each Foot, chuſing ſuch as are 
belt plac d, and neareſt to the main and principal 


len, which ſhould be thick, ſnug, and not too 
5 Wt : Q bo tar 


* Jons with long ſtarts, ſlender and narrow Leg 


RR. 
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« far above the Ground. Of theſe that are knit i: 


ce beginning to form, make choice of the handſom 
“that are well truſs'd with a thick ſhort Tail, x 


never prove worth any thing. Bo 

When you begin to cover with Bells, raiſe thy 
« ſo upon little Forks, as they neither reſt upon 
% Fruit or Branches, or quite exclude the Air; h 
« ſo as to keep the edges from bruiſing, and preſy 
> = tender Stalt, and intercepting the Cum 

aps | | 

- © Ir now and then happens, that there riſes 14 
“ cond Branch from between the Ears, and two i 
« Leaves (though I mention'd indeed but oue)! 
«'this is very ſeldom; and you are till to an 
« them but for one Joint or Knot, though there; 
« thence proceed a Second, Third, Fourth, and y 
ce haps Twenty or Thirty more, and further rem 
« if you let them alone, and be not vigilant to y 
ec ſtrain and ſtop his Exuberance in due time. J 
« true, they will preſent you with Fruit at the Ex 
« mities of their Branches, but *tis little worth, 
« being ſo far diſtant from the Root, that the 
“ ſpends it ſelf in the tedious paſſage before it: 
& rives as you'll find by the withered Branch, 1 
« dryneſs of the Leaves which ſhould skreen bv 
« Branches, and Fruit till they are ripe, as wek 
« they do. where a Melon has a ſhort and ſubſtanti 
« Foot. A curious Gard ner therefore ſhould wi 
ce his Melontere from time to time, and be cutting 
all mutilated, ſtarv'd and vicious Branches wii 
annoy the Plants, for theſe Impertinents will gt 
“even to the view of ones Eye, and quite Impo 
“ riſh the Fruit, if not timely prevented. 

„ Thus you ſee I am careful to purge the Sten 
Hall the ſmall, ſtraggling, and unprofitable Bram 
from which there is no Expectation of good Fi 
whilſt obſerving thoſe that have well knit Met 


— — 
© Jan. 
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« on them at the ends of the Branches, I conſtantly 
« take away the reſt of that Branch on this fide the 
© Fruit, which divaricating into other uſeleſs Wan- 
© derers, would rob, and deprive the Fruit of the 
© Nutriment derived from the Noot; nevertheleſs 
with this Caution, that in' pruning, I ſpare ſome 
other leſs Noxious Branches to ſhade the Fruit that 
it be not left quite naked, and exposd to ſuch a 
ſcorching Heat as would hinder its Growth and 
Maturity, which within forty Days from its Na- 
_ and knitting into Fruit, arrives to full Per- 
fection. | | 
« Great and Pumpion-like Melons are very ſeldom 
tolerably good, as arriving to their bulk either 
from the Nature of the Seed, and Kind, or from 
ſuperfluous Watering the ſmaller ones; wherefore 
(though as I faid they cannot ſupport the too ex- 
ceſfive Heats) the leſs Water you give your Plants 
(provided you find them not to want it) the bet- 
ter; and that rather a little at a time than much : 
Once a Week is for the moſt part ſufficient. As 
to this therefore you muſt determine, and regu- 
late your Refreſhments with great CircumſpeCtion, 
and judge by the Nouriſhment which you conceive 
neceſſary to produce and maintain the Foot, with 
its Branches, and Leaves deriving from it; with- 
| — no Kind and Genuine Fuit is to be ex- 

pected. ä 
ben you would gather a ripe Melon, you will 
have notice by its turning a little Yellow; for 
Irom that time within a day (as the Weather 
proves) it does ordinarily ripen, and begin to 
alt a greatful Scent ; This Yellowneſs appearing 
n ſome Part of it or other, and not ſeldom 

Sten rith ſome Rifte, or little Chafmrs about the 
Br ancWP!alk, &c. are moſt infallible indications of its 
xd Fri*ing left rather too long, than too haſtily ga- 
t Melier'd; The Gord ner muſt therefore not fail of 

* Q 2 Viſar- 
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E Species of thoſe I cultivate. 


needs no other particular Cz/ture, then being cut don 
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“ Viliting the Miloniere at the leaſt three times; 
Day, Morning, Noon, and Evening, for this (i. 
© tical time of ripening. He will ſometimes fry 
* Melons ripen too faſt, but they are ſeldom or nem 
** good, as proceeding rather Goon a ſickly, or yi. 
* cious Root, than from the Nature of the Plant 9 


« After twenty four Hours keeping, or the nx 
* Day after it has been gather'd (for ſo long, on 
* trary to Vulgar Opinion, it ſhould be preſer di 
* ſome ſweet dry place) and not eaten immediate 
« as it comes from the Garden: A perfect and tw 
* ſcendent Melon will be full juicy, and withoutay 
© Vacuity (which you'll eafily diſcern by rapping 
little with your Knuckles upon the outſide of th 
* Fruit) the Meat ſhould alſo be dry, or but a litt 
* Rorid meazing out of the Pulp; but by no mem 
© Wart'riſh and Flaſhy. To this add a Vermillion C: 
* lour, a grateful Flavor, and an high and R 
* Taſte. | 

« Laſtly, Reſerve for Seed of that only which li 
* towards the Sunny fide of the Melon, which bein 
immediately cleans'd from its Mucilage, with 
* dry Linnen Cloth, reſerve in Boxes, or Pape! 
in ſome Temperate and ſweeter place. 

MINT, or Spare-Ilint, is multiplied only by ks 
nere, that are like ſo many Arms that ſpring out of i 
Iuſt, and take root, it is likewiſe propagated by cli 
tings, but bears no Seed. 

*Tis called in French, Balm; when once planted 


cloſe to the Ground every Year at the end of Autun 
to make it ſhoot out Store of tender Sprouts in i 
Spring, which are mingled with the furnitures ( 
Sallads, for them that love them; 'tis a little ſpl 
and perfumed : It muſt be renewed every three Ye! 
at leaft, and placed always in good Earth; the bri 


ches, when cut off take root at the place where they t 
cover 
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G over'd, and by that means of one great Tuſt we may 
ins WW&afily make a great many, which are to be planted at 
ere Ihe diſtance of a Foot one from the other; in the 


inter likewiſe we plant ſome thick Taſts of it upon 
Hot Beds, and by taking care to cover them with Beis, 
hey ſpring very well for about fifteen Days, and 
en periſh. 


ner 
u Maſcats, are a kind of Grapes, which when the 

an tain to their natural goodneſs, are one of the — 
zac onſiderable commodities of a Kitchen- Garden; there 


e three ſorts of them, via. white, red, and black, the 
bite is commonly the beſt of the three, it requires a 
emperate Country, and the expoſitions of the South 
nd Eaſt, and always a light Ground, we ſeldom ſee 
ny good in pure Earth, and if it be in hot Climates, in 
myelly and ſandy Grounds; they 1 very well 
pon Counter-Eſpalliers, or Pole- hedge: trees, and even 
the open Air; their Goodneſs conſiſts in having 
age, yellow, and crackling Berries, and growing 
hin in their Cluſters, and in a rich musked Taft ; 
ut yet not too ſtrong like Spaniſh ones. The Pro- 
inc of Turain produces admirable ones. Their Cl. 
ure is exactly the ſame as the C * Grapes, both 
to their Pruning, and manner of propagation. 

The Lok the, called otherwiſe the Paſſe- 
Muſquce, is another ſort of Grape, whoſe Berry is big- 
er and more longiſh than that of the ordinary AMA. 
a, and irs Cluſters are alſo longer, but yet its Taſte 
nothing near ſo rich as that of the others. 
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wes ¶ -\4STURCES, commonly called Capucin Capers, 
e {pe multiplied only by Seed, which is a kind of Pea 
2 Yea Harcot, or French Bean, which climbs and gets up 
Brig pon Branches or Poles which are neareſt it; the Leaf 


hey at it is pretty large, and the Flower of an Orange Co- 
over Fur; the figure of the oeed is a little pyramidal, di- 
Q 3 vided 


— 


ſow them in September, and tranſplant them afterwari 
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vided by vibe, having all its fuperficies engraven ani 
wrou fr all over, being of a gray colour, inclinig 
to a light Cinamon: They are ſown in Hat. Beds 3 
bout the end of March, or the beginning of Apri} 
and afterwards are replanted by ſome Wall, wal 
pos'd. The Seed eaſily falls as ſoon as ever ?tis ri 

as doth that of Borage, and Bells de nuit, or Night fa 
ones, and therefore they muſt be carefully gather, 


O. 


ONIONS, as well the white as the red, are muli 
lied only by Seed which as I have already aid, i 
ike that of C:bouls. 

They are either red or white, which laſt are ſet 
er and more prized than the red ones; there's no bo 
dy but knows how many uſes they ſerve for; they at 
propagated only by Seed, which is commonly ſom 
about the latter end of February and beginning 
March, in Beds of good Earth, and well prepare, 
and afterwards raked with an Iron Rake to cove 
them, as is done to other ſmall Seeds : They muſt b 
{own thin, that they may have room to grow to the! 
full bigneſs, and therefore it they come up too thick 
they mult be thin'd ; by pulling ſome of them ups 
ſoon as they are big enough, which is towards the 
Month of May, which we tranſplant in order to uk 
inſtead of Crbouls. Though the ordinary Seaſon fo 
{owing Onions be at the end of inter, yet we mi 


in May, by which means we may have ſome full grow 
at the very beginning of , which we may gathe! 
plucking them firſt out of the ground as ſoon as thul 
time comes, and then after we have dry'd them tuq; 
or three days in the hot Sun, lay them up in ſom 
dry place. to keep all the Year in caſe of need. We 
muſt not forget when our Oxions begin to appear wil 


Nett 
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etty thick Stems above the Superficies of the Earth, 
it is, when they begin to advance towards their Ma- 
ity, to break them down either by treading them 
der our Feet, or with a Board preſsd pretty hard 
wn upon them, becauſe by that means, the nou- 
ment that was before ſpent in their Stems, being 
adred from mounting upwards, will all remain and 
tle in that part, which (I think) is improperly 
led the Head, and make it grow ſo much the big- 
„ I have already told you elſewhere, how their 
21 is to be raiſed, 


P 


PARSLY, as well the common as the curled ſort, 
multiplied only by Seed, which is little and very 
all and of a greeniſh grey colour, and a little ben- 
g imward on one fide, and all over ſtreak d with 
tle rifing Streaks from one end to the other. Both 
ts are of great uſe in Kitchens all the Year long, as 
ll for its Leaves as Roots; it is comprehended under 
title of Verdures, or green Pot-Herbs: We ought 
tto fail in the Spring, to ſowa reaſonable quantity of 
nevery Garden, and that pretty thick, and in good 
| well prepared Ground. When its Leaves are cut 
ſhoots out new ones, like Sorrel; it reſiſts well e- 
uh a moderate, but not a violent Cold, and there- 
tis beſt to beſtow ſome covering on it in Winter, 

defend it. When we would have any of it to pro- 

Wc large Roots, we muſt thin it in Beds or Borders 

ere it is ſown; it requires pretty much wat'ring 

very hot Weather. There are ſome who pretend 

have a kind of Par/ley bigger than ordinary, but for 

part I know no ſuch kind. The curled Parſley ap- 
J's more agreeable to the fight than the common 

but is nothing the better for that. We gather 

Pee Seeds in Auguſt and September. 


Q 4 _ PARSLEY 
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PARSLEY MACEDONIAN, or Alliſanders, ig al 
propagated only by Seed, which is pretty big ay 
oval, and a little more full and ſwelling on one { 
than on the other, which bends a little inward, ſtreak 
throughout its whole length, and is ſtreak d a-crofs y 
the edges between the ſides. | 

It is one of the Furnitures of our Winter-Sallik 
which muſt be whitened like our wild Erd:ve or Sy 
cory, that is to ſay, at the end of Autumn, we mf 
cut down all its Leaves, and then cover the Bed why 
it grows, all over with long dry; Dung, or Stm 
Screnes, 10 cloſe that the Froſt may not come at it, 
which means the new Leaves that 1 from |; 
grow white, yellowiſh, and tender. We ſow it init 
Spring, pretty thin, becauſe it produces a great may 
large Leaves, and we gather its Seed the latter end oi 
Summer; it is a good hardy Plant, and defends it f | 


pretty well from the Drought,without requiring mud 
wat'ring. | | | 
PASS-PIERRE, Pierce Pierre, that is, Paſs MF: 
Pierce Stons, being a kind of Stone Parſey, is mult. 
plied only by Seed, which is more long than round 
pretty big, of a greeniſh gray colour, ſtriped on th: 
back and belly, and reſembling a Lute in Shape. p 
PARSNIFS are multiplied only by Seed, which 
flat, and of a round figure, a little oval, and as if 
were hem'd or edg d, ſtreaked throughout its length 
and is of the Colour of a browniſh Stra. l 
They are a fort of Roots well known in our Kitchens. WW 
We ſow them towards the end of inter, either in op 
Ground, or Borders, and that always pretty thin, and 
in good and well prepared Ground; and if they come 
up too thick, thcy muſt be thin'd as ſoon as My: 
comes in, that they which are left may be the bettet 
nouriſh'd, and grow the fairer. 4 
PE ASE, are multiplied only by Seed; there arp 
great ones, little ones, white ones, or yellow «9 | 
ant | 
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xd green ones; all the World know they grow in 
xds, and are almoſt round, and ſometimes half flat. 

They may be placed in the rank of Kirchen-Plants: 
is 2 good ruſtical or hardy Plant, which commonly 
 fown in the open Field, without needing any other 
ulture than being weeded whilſt it's young, that is, 
fore it begins to cod ; but when they are propt they 


jeld more than when they are not: They require 
mil retty good Ground, and a little Rain to make them 
nin ender and delicate, and muſt be ſown pretty thin. 
Sum here are ſeveral ſorts of them, viz. Haſtings, green, 


bite and ſquare ones, otherwiſe called /arge-codded 
eſe, &c. We may have of them in the Months of 


, June, July, Auguſt, September, and Oclober; 
mm 12 have ſome all that while, after the firſt, we 
nd. re no more to do, but to ſow them in different 
it lors he, to have, them fit for eating three Months after. 


hoſe ſorts of which we are moſt choice in Kztchen- 
rdens, are the Haſt ings, both white and green, which 
e of a midling ſize: We ſow them at the end of 
Wber,under the ſhelter of ſome Eaſtern or Southern 
al, and ſometimes we alſo raiſe Ridges, or ſlop'd 
anks for that purpoſe, and to diſpoſe them to come 
p ſo much the ſooner when they are ſown, we make 
em ſprout five or fix days before, by laying them 
o ſteep two days in water, and afterwards laying 
em in a place where the Cold cannot come at them 
lll their firſt Root begins to appear. Hard Weather 
boils them quite, which is the reaſon why all we can 
p will not procure us any good ones till the lattet 
dof May: We likewiſe ſow ſome upon Hot Beds 
the end of February, in order ta tranſplant them by 
e fides of ſome well-expoſed Wall, in caſe thoſe 
wn at the latter end of Ofober preceding happen to 
we heen ſpoiled by the Froſt. Our laſt time of 
wing them is at Midſummer, to have them fit to 
It about ALL Hallotot ide. 
PIMPERNEL, See Burnet. 
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P OMPION&, or Pumpions, or Pumkins. See G 
trullo. "4 
PURSLAIN, as well of the green, as red or ye. 
low ſort, is multiplied only by Seed, which is black 
and extraordinary ſmall, and of a half flat roundif 
figure: To have a good Crop of this Seed, the Pur. 
ain Plants muſt be replanted at the end of My, x 
a full Foot diſtance one from the other; the Se 
grows in little Husks or Shells, each of which contain 
a - gr? many; and when we are to gather it, we at 
oft all the Heads from the Stalks, and lay them t 
dry a little in the Sun, and then we beat the Syd 
out, and fan or skreen it. | 
It is one of the proven Plants in a Kitchen. Gardi 
which is principally uſed in Sallads, and ſometimes in 
Pottages, there are two ſorts of it, the green and the 
red or golden; this latter is the more agreeable to the 
Eye and the more delicate and difficult to raiſe, {6 
that in hard Weather we have much ado to make it 
grow even upon Hot beds, and under Bells, for it ſel. 
dom proſpers in open Beds *till about the middle of 
May, and then too the Earth muſt be very good, ſivett 
and very looſe, and the Weather very fair; and there. 
fore for our firſt Pur ſſain which we are not to begin 
to ſow upon Hot beds till towards the middle 0 
March, we muſt uſe only the green ſort, becauſe the 
yellow or golden ſort dwindles away as ſoon as it comes 
up, unleis the Seaſon be a little advanced, and the Sun 
a little hot, which is towards the end of April: It b | 
commonly ſown very thick, becauſe its Szed is ſo vety 
{mall that it cannot be ſown thin. When we fon 


it upon Hot- beds, either when it is cold, and that by... 
conſequeuce either Glaſs-Frames or Bell-Glafles ate . 
needful, or in milder Weather, we only preſs down; 
the Mou! about it with our Hand, or with the Back , 
of a Spade; but when we ſow it in open Beds, which: m 


mult be well prepared for. that purpoſe, we = , 'sp 
1 * 
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er five or fix times with an Iron Rake, to make the 
al enter into the Ground. 

The way to raiſe Seed from it, is to tranſplant ſome 
nts of it that are big enough, into Beds well prepa- 
4 at the diſtance of eight or ten Inches; the Months 
June and Fuly are proper for that and then 
12 little time after, they are run up, and have done 
ring; as ſoon as ever we perceive any of their 
sks to open, and diſcover ſome black Seed, we 
uſt cut down all their Szems, and lay them ſome 
ys in the Sun, till all the Seed be quite ripened, and 
en we beat them out, and winnow them, &c. We 
uſt be careful to tranſplant each ſort 2 by it 
if that we may not be miſtaken in the Seed when 
ede to ſow it. The thick Stalks of Pur ſſain that is 
mn to Seed, are good to pickle in Salt and Vinegar 
* Winter Sallads. 


R 


a RADISHES, are multiplied by Seed, which is round, 
etty thick, and of a reddiſh Cinamon Colour; it 
ons in a kind of little Cods. 
When Radiſhes are qualified with all the goodneſs 
ty ſhould have, that is, when they are tender, 
ap eafily, and are ſweet, are in my opinion one of 
r Plants that give the moſt pleaſure of any in our 
then Gardens, and that give it as often and as long 
y of them all, and I look upon them as a kind of 
na in our Gardens. There ſeems to be no great 
e required to make them grow, it being indeed on- 
necellary to ſow them pretty thin, in well prepa- 
(| looſe and mellow Earth, and to water them 
ndly in dry Weather; and with this C(alture they 
il attain all the perfection they are capable of. But 
main Points here in queſtion, are firſt, to be al- 
I provided with oced of a good kind; and ſecond- 
ae order to have Radiſhes without diſcontinu- 
ation 


; nr a 
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ation from February, till the coming in of the FH 
in the beginning of November: The Seed which is, 
a good kind, is that which produces few Leaves 3 
a long red Root, for there are ſome which prodyg 
great many Leaves, and little Root; and when oy 
we are provided with Seed of a good kind, we m 
be extream careful to propagate it in ſome well wit: 
_ Spot of Ground, a Foot and a half aſunieliſ 

ing ſo tranſplanted, they will run up, flower, x 
yield Seed ripe enough to gather by the end of 7% 
and then we cut down all their Stems, and after th 
have been dry'd ſome days in the Sun, we beatq 
the Seed, and winnow it, Oc. 

Thoſe Srocks of them that run to Seed, ſhoot 1 
their Branches to ſuch a heighth, and puſh out th 
Flowers ſo far, as if rhey knew not where to ſtop, iſ 
therefore it is good to pinch off thoſe Branches 
reaſonable length, that the firſt Pods may be the bei 
nouriſhed. | 

But it is not enough to raiſe good Sced, we n 
likewiſe take order to be ſupplied with good Rad 
for eight or nine Months in the Year : The firltt 
are eaten grow in Hot Beds, the manner or rail 
which I have explain'd in the Works of Novem! 
and by the means of thoſe Hot Beds we may hi 
ſome during the Months of February, March, and 
Pril, otherwiſe not; and in order to have ſome 
the other Months, we muſt ſow ſome among all m: 
ner of Seeds, they coming up ſo very quickly, d 
we have time to gather our Radiſpes before they 
do any harm to the other Plants. Radiſhes are 
treamly apprehenfive of the exceſſive Heats in &. 
mer, which makes them grow ſtrong, as they term 
too biting, ſtringy, and ſometimes very hard; 
therefore in that Seaſon we ſhould ſow them in lo 
mellow Ground, where the Sun ſhines but little; ! Rad: 
rhe belt way will be to make up a Bed or two for | 
purpoſe along the fides of ſome Northern Wall, f 

: V 
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ROSE MART is a little very odori ferous S) 
that is 2— by Seed or Branches that have fy 
ſhare of Root. | 
It is principally uſed for the perfuming of Chamb 
and in Decoctions for waſhing the Feet, it is mul 
plied in the ſame manner as Rue, and other By 
Plants, and laſts five or fix Years in its place. 
RUE, is multiplied by Seed, whoſe ſhape reſenil 
that of a Cocks Stone; it is of a black Colour and m 
ed; but yet we uſually propagate it rather hyj 
ers and Cuttings, than by its Seed: 
"Tis a Plant of a very ſtrong Smell, of which w 
plant ſome Borders in our Gardens, and is hardly, 
| any uſe but againſt the Vapours of the Mother, 


8. 


SAGE, is multiplied only by a kind of hooked M! 
that have a little Root. | 
It is a Border Plant, whoſe Culture hath nothing 
of 3 but is like that of the other Bor 
herbe, as Roſemary, Lavender, Wormwood, &c. Then 
is a ſort that is party-coloured, which to ſome Peopl 
appears more agreeable than the common Sage, wid ee: 
is of a paliſh green Colour. 
SALSIFE, or Goats-beard, the common ſort! 
multiplied only by Seed, which is almoſt like in; 
things to Scorgonera, except in its Colour, which! 
a little grayer; it is of a very long oval Figure, as! 
it were ſo many little Cods all over ſtreaked, and: 
it were engraven in the Spaces between the Streal 
which are pretty ſharp pointed towards the ends. 
SPANISH-SALSIFYT, or Scogonera is one 0 
our chiefeſt Roote, which is multiplied by Seed as we 
as the others, and is admirable good boiled, both 10 
the pleaſure of the Taſte, and the health of the Bod 
It is propagated only by Seed which is ſown in Marc 
we mult be careful to ſow it very thin, whether | 
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e in Beds or Borders, or elſe at leaſt to thin it after- 
u rards, that its Roots may grow the bigger. Scorzo- 
er runs up to Seed in Zune and Fuly, and is gather'd 
ſoon as it is ripe. | 

SASIFTY Common, is another ſort of Root cultiva- 
ed after the ſame manner as the preceding one, but 
not altogether ſo very excellent; they eafily paſs 
he Winter in the Ground, it is good to water both 
arts of them in dry Weather, and to keep them well 
rezded, and eſpecially to put them into good Earth 
ell prepared, of at leaſt two full Foot deep. 
SAMPHIRE, called in French Pierce Pierre, is one 
ff our Sallad Furnitures, that is multiplied only by 
ed, and which being by nature very delicate; requires 
o be planted by the fides of Walls expoſed to the 
th or Eaſt, the open Air and great Cold being 
xrnicious to it. We uſually ſow it in ſome Pot 
r Tab filled with Mould, or elſe on ſome fide Bank 
owards the South or Eaſt, and that in March or A- 
% and NY tranſplant it in thoſe places above 
Nent1ONEd, 
is a kind of Stone Par ſſey, multiplied only by Sced 
ich is more long than round, and Jr big, of a 
fich eeniſh gray Colour, ſtriped on the Back and Belly, 
d reſembling a Lute in hape. 

SHALLOTS, or Eſchalots, are multiplied by Of 
ts or Kernels which grow about the Foot of its Plant, 
id are about the bigneſs of a Philberd Nut. 
SHALLOTS, or Rocumboles, otherwiſe Spaniſh-Gar- 
h requires no other Culture than common Garlick, 
reed are particularly remarkable, that their Seeds are 
, [god to ear, as their Coves taken out of the Earth. 
ne 0ficir Seed is large, and ſerves to propagate them as 
; well as the C/oves or Kernels that compoſe their Root. 
th f SMALLAGE, is multiplied only by Seed, which is 
Bod/Wliſh, and pretty big, of a roundiſh oval Figure, 
FJ ittle more full and rifing on one fide than the o- 
her er, and is ſtreaked from one end to the other. 
| SAVORY, 
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SAVORY, is an annual Plant, a little odoriferol - 
which grows only from Szed, and whoſe Leaves 3 
uſed to ſome Ragous, and particularly among Peg. 
and Beans; it is ſown in the Spring either in Bed 
Borders. | 

Sorrel, as well the leſſer ſort, which is the con 
mon one, as the greater one, are both multiplied 9 
ly by Seed, which is very ſmall, flick, and of a tin 
gular oval Figure, the ends of it being ſharp d 
pointed, and being of an excellent dark CinanMs. 
Colour. 

ROUND SORREL is propagated only by Slips, 
Runner 15 ſo that out of one Tuft We may eaſily mi 
ſeveral Plants of it. | 
* VWOOD-SORREEL, or French Sorrel. See Alleluia 

Sorrel, in Kitchen-Garden Terms, is placed u 
der the Title of Verdures, or green Pot. Herbs a 
accordingly is much uſed inthe Pot. There are fon 
ſorts of it that produce larger Leaves than othe 
which are called Sorrel of the greater ſort; all i 
forts may be ſown in March, April, May, Func, 7 
ly, and Azguſt, and in the beginning of Septenh 
too, provided they be allowed time ſufficient to gi 
big enough to reſiſt the rigour of the Winter : || 
ſow Sorrel either in open Ground, or elſe in ſtraig 
Rows, or Furrows, in Beds or Borders, in all whit 
caſes it muſt be ſown very thick, becauſe many of 
Plants periſh; It requires a Ground that is natur 
good, or elſe well improved with Dung. Its Cult 
conſiſts in being kept clear from Weeds, in being we 
- water'd, and being coverd with a little Mould o 
a Year after it's firſt cut down to the ground. Ti 
Mould ſerves to give it new Vigour, and the Seal 
moſt proper for applying it, is in the hot Mouths 
the Year. | 

It is moſt commonly multiplied by Sced, tho ſon 
times we tranſplant ſome of it that thrives Vs 
well; we gather its Seed in July and Auguſt, Thi 
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z particular ſort of Sorrei, called round Sorrel, for 
e roundneſs of its Leaves, whereas thoſe of the o- 
er ſort are ſharp and pointed; the tender Leaves of 
s ſort are ſometimes mixed with Sallad Furnitures, 
t it is ordinarily uſed in Bouillions, or thin Broths; 
is multiplied by running Branches that take root in 
Earth as they run over it, which being taken off 
d tranſplanted, produce thick Tufts, which alſo 
oduce other Runner's and ſo in znfinitum. | 
SPINAGE is multiplied only by Seed, which is 
ity big and horned, or triangular on two ſides, ha- 
gits Corners very ſharp pointed and prickly, and 
other part which is oppoſite to thoſe two pointed 
ms is like a Purſe, of a grayiſh colour. 3-3 
lt requires the beſt Ground, or at leaſt that which is 
t amended, or improved. They are multiplied on. 
by Seed; we ſow them either in open Ground, or 
in Furrows in ſtraight Rows upon well prepared 
l and this we do ſeveral times in the Year, begin- 
tg about the fixteenth of Auguſt, and finiſhing a 
th after; the firſt are fit to cut about the middle 
0Zober, the ſecond in Lene, and the laſt in Roga- 
x time ; thoſe which remain after Winter run up 
deed towards the end of May, which we gather. 
ut the middle of une: When they are once cut, 
ſpring up no more as Sorre/ does. All their Cal. 
of i onſfis in keeping them clear from Weeds, and 
urge 4:2m7 prove very dry, it is not amiſs to wa- 
u dem ſometimes. They are never tranſplanted, no 
e than Chervil, Creſſes, RE. 
Lo RE RRE TS, are a ſort of Roots propagated by 
TIF and cultivated like other Roots, as is directed 
ealofic Month of March. 
hs MRAWBERRT Plants, as well the white as the red, 
thoſe called Caprons, are propagated only by Run- 
 ſonffÞ, which are produced by a kind of Thread or 
5 1 es, which ſpringing * of the Body of the * 
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and creeping along upon the Earth, eaſily enouyfif" 
take Root at certain Joints or Knots about a ſoh 
diftance one from the other ; which Knots coming t 
take Root, make new Plants which in two or u 
Months time are fit to be tranſplanted ; they are pi 
three or four of them together to make what w 
call a Taft. : | 
STRAWBERRIES: It is obſerved that a Plantaig 
of them taken out of the Woods, turns to better 
count when tranſplanted, than one ſlipt off from i 
Garden Strawberries. We plant them either in 
or Borders, both which muſt be well prepared, am 
ded, and labour'd, and ftirrd up in one manner. 
other; If it be dry or ſandy Ground, both the Bl 
and Borders muſt be ſunk a little lower than the 40 
or Path. ways, the better to retain the Rain that 
and the Water we beſtow on them; a contrary cout 
muſt be taken, if we plant them in ſtrong, heavy, a 
fat Earth, that is almoſt pure Clay, becauſe exc: 
five Moiſture rots the Roots: We place them uſu 
ly nine or ten inches aſunder, putting two or tht 
Plants in one hole, which is made with a Plantn 
Stick, the beſt time to plant them, is during the wht 
Month of May, and the beginning of Zune, that i 
ſay, before the great Heat comes in; we may 
lant them all the Summer Seaſon in rainy weath 
f is particularly requiſite to plant Nurſeries of the 
in May, and that in ſome place near the North 
ter, the better to ſhelter them from the violent H 
of the Summer Sun; and then we plant them ab 
three or four inches aſunder : but when they 
grown big enough there, we tranſplant them 
wards in September, in order to make Beds or Squi 
of them, according as we find occaſion to have a g 
er or leſs quantity of them. Their Culture con 
chiefly, Fir/?, in watering them well in dry Seal 
Secondly, in leaving but a moderate number of & 


er upright Shoots, to every Stock three or four of 
m\ 
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moſt vigorous Shoots being enough; in the third place, 
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appeared firſt and neareſt the Stocꝶ on every Sten, 
and therefore we muſt pinch off all their other nu- 
merous Bloſſoms that grow our at the end of thoſe 
hat have already bloſſom'd, or are ſtill in bloſſom, 
xcauſe none but the firſt produce any fair Strato- 
erries, ſcarce any of the laſt being ever known to 
mit, or come to any Perfection, but when we are 
arzful to pinch them off judiciouſly, we may be aſ- 
ued always to have good Stratoberries. I have al- 
ady given Directions in the Works of the Mouth of 
truary, how to raiſe haſting Strawberries. Curi- 
us Perſons have uſually two Strawberries of two 
eral Colours, vis. red and white, but they place 
em in ſeveral Beds. The great Enemy to Straw 
erry-Plantations, are the Tons, which are great 
hire Worms, that in the Month of May and Zune 
maw the Neck of their Roots, and ſo kill them: To 
revent which, in thoſe Months we ſhould carefully 
arch every Day, under the Roors of all the S:raw- 
rries that begin to wither, where we ſhall commonly 
id one of theſe great Worms, which after they have 
one a miſchief to one, paſs on to do the like to 0- 
ter Stratoberry Plants, and kill them in like manner. 
Strawberry-Plants beat very well the Year after 
ir planting, if planted in May, but yield very in- 
tterently if not planted till September after they are 
en our of the Woods; yet in the ſecond Year 
ky bear wonderfully ; but that being paſt, they pro- 
ce very pitifully, and therefore tis good to renew 
em every two Years: It is Iikewite very conve- 
nt to cut off every Year their old Tops, when the 
raherries are gone, which is commonly at the lat- 
tend of Fly. The earlieſt Strawberries that ripen 
mrds the end of May, are thoſe that are planted 
the ſides of Southern or Eaſtern Walls, and they 
$ | 
oft | R 2 | that 


im 5 


qu 
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in leaving but three or four Stratoberries of them that 
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that ripen laſt, are ſuch as are planted in a Northen 


Expoſition. 
SUCCORTY See Ende. | 


f. 


TIME is multiplied by Seed which is n 
ſmall, ſometimes we ſeparate thoſe Plants or Sten 
of it that produce ſeveral rooted Slips or Suchen 
to replant them in Borders; for Tine is ſeldu 
planted otherwile. 

"Tis an odoriferous Plant, which is multipliel: 
well by Seed as rooted Branches or Slips. A B 
der of Time is a conſiderable and neceſſary Orname 
in our Kitchen-Garden. 

FTRIPE-MADAM, is propagated both by Sex 
and Cutrings or Slips, every Stem or Stock of it pr 
duceth ſeveral Arms, which being ſeparated andn 
planted, eaſily take Root again; the Seed of it 
grey, and longiſh, and almoſt of the ſhape of. 
ley ſced; there grows a great deal of it upon er 
Seed ſtalk, which runs up above one another li 
thoſe ef Szed Carrots, & c. there are ſeven or ei 
of them in a ſort of little open Cup, where th 
grow ripe, after the falling of a little yellow Flo 
inclining to an Olive Colour. 

It is one of our Sallad-Furnitures, uſed chief 
the Spring when 'tis tender, a little of it ought 
ferve in the Summer, becauſe it is then too tou 
tis mulriplied both by Seed and Curtings. 

TURNFEPS are multiplied only by Seed wich 
almoſt like thar of Cabboge. 

They are not properly Kitchen Garden Plants, 
vet where they are ſpacious, they may be admit 
into them. They are ſown very thick in Beds, ſc 
in March, and others in Auguſi, we gather t 
Secd in Fuly and Auguſt: Every Body fo well kn 
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te uſe of them, that I need not ſay any more on 
i POINT. 
1 "RR AGON is one of the perfuming or ſpicy 
urnitures of our ballads, it is propagated both by 
noted Slips, and Seed; it ſprings again ſeveral 
mes after it is cut; it endures the Winter, and 
„eis but little watering in the drieſt Weather in 
"Wimmer ; when we plant ir, we muſt allow eight or 
ine inches diſtance — Plant and Plant in the 
eds; the beſt time to plant in, is in March and 
pri, which hinders not but that we may tranſplant 
again in the Summer Seaſon. 


V. 


VINES, of all ſorts, whether white, red, Cc. are 
utiplied by Layers, by hooked or bent Slips, and 
xectally couched, and laſtly by grafting cleft wiſe. 
VIOLET Plants, as well the double as ſingle ſort, 
of what colour ſoever they be, though they pro- 
e Seed in little reddiſh Shells or Husks, yet are 
oilciplied only by the Slips they produce, each Plant 
Stock of them growing inſenſibly into a great 
ft, which is divided into ſeveral little ones, which 
nz replanted, grow in time big enough to be like» 
& divided into others. 
[WLETS, eſpecially the double ones, ſerve to make 
tty Borders in our Kitchen- Gardens; their Flowers 
le a very agreeable Figure when they are artfully 
bichhhed on the Superficies of Spring Sallads. Every 
ly knows that they are propagated by Tufts, t hat 
its, y dividing one great Tuft into ſeveral little ones, 
4rmitfich likewiſe in time grow thick, and fit to be di- 
5, (Fs into other little ones. 
er | 
1 kur | 
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WORMWOOD is multiplied by Seed, which i; 
of a pretty odd figure, being a little bent inward i 
its ſmalleſt part, and a little open on the other 
which is bigger and rounder, and upon which ther 
| is a little black ſpot, its Colour is yellowiſh at the 
: bigger end, and its ſharper end incl ines to black; ix 

Seed is ſeldom uſed, becauſe it is very difficult t 

fan, being very light; and therefore when we har 

need of propagating Wormwood, we make uſe rath 
of its Cuttings that are a little rooted. 

The Plants of this and all other Plants placed in 
Borders or Edgings, which are therefore called Bord, 
Plants, as of Time, Lavender, &c. are planted by; 
Line, and at the diſtance of two or three inches 

and five or fix inches deep in the Ground. It is god 
to clip them every Spring, and to renew them even 
two Years, and to take away their oldeſt and de 
cayed Stocks; their Seed is gathered about th 
Month of Auguſt. 
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FP THE 
Gardner s Kalendar, 
0 Directing what is to be done in a 

: ITCHEN-GARDEN 
if Every Monti in the Year: 

we Wich wit 
RODU CTS 


We may have from our Gardens in every 
Month in the Year. 


AND 


ow to know if any thing be wanting, which it 
ſhould be ſtock'd with in every Month 


— 
i 


i to be done in @ Kitchen- Garden, in the 
Month of January. 


[JRUNE all ſorts of Trees, whether Dwarf or 
Vall. Trees, to prepare ſome of them to plant as 
Wn as ever the Ground ſhall be open after the hard 
tolts, and the melting of the Snow that cover'd ir. 
Make Trenches to plant Trees, dig Moulds to amend 
lem; dig round the fee _ of Trees over-luxuriant, 
| 4 to 
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to cut off their thick Roots, and by that means 1, 
make them fruCtifie, or of ſuch as are infirm, to tin 
and redreſs them. | 

Make Hot. beds to ſow forward Coucumbers, wy 
Sallads in, whether in Rows or little Furrows, v 
under Hells, to make Skreens to cover thoſe Seeds i 
caſe of need. e 

The firſt Hor-beds for Coucumbers, as alſo for Mui 
mellons, are uſually made at the very beginning 9 
the Month, and at the ſame time we may make Hy. 
beds for Muſhrooms. © | 

Heat or force Aſparagus. | | 

Heat Beds of Sorrel, Patience, Borage, &c. 

Raiſe on Hat. beds, Facinths, Narciffuus's of (in 
ſtantinople, and ſome Tulips, &c. 

Pull down the Hot beds of the laſt Year, to take 
the rotten Dung that compoſted them, and lay it up 
thoſe Grounds we would amend or meliorate. 

Lay apart ſome Moulds to have them at hand t 
prepare for the :r-beds, alſo clear and cleanſe the 
places of the Hot. beds, in order to the making d 
new Ones. 

Tie up with Bands of Straw, the tops of the Lene 
of long Lettuce which have not cabbaged, to mak 
them cabbage, or at leaſt ro whiten them when the 
are grown enough for it. ] 

Raiſe ſome Srrawberries upon Hot-beds, to ha 
them ripe in April and May. | i 
Dung Eg- Trees in order to have early Figs. 
And in fine, advance the doing by little and littls 
all that the Spring Seaſon is wont to do, withan 


traordinary expedition. | on 

Plant Trees in Baskets, Pot and Caſe Fig- Treu er re 
lay Vine and Pig- Tree Branches, clear your Trees ver: 
Moſs, if troubled with it, which is done beſt in Kanfnds, 
Weather, with the back of a Knife or ſome ſuch tine 
ſtrument. . e w 


1 
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But it would be to little Lg 46am to know what 
o do, without being informed how to do it, and 
herefore for your Inſtruction in Pruning, I refer you 
o the Fourth Book, in which, my having treated 
hroughly on that Subject, may excuſe me from ſpeak- 
ing any more of it nov. 

As ro the way of making Hot. beds, firſt you muſt 
now they are to be made only with long Hurſe- 
Jung, or Mule-dung, which. is to be either all new, 
xr mixed with a third part at moſt of old, provided 
it be dry, and not rotten, for that which is rotten is 
not at all proper to make Hor-beds, no more than 
the Dung o Oxen, Cows, Hogs, Nc. as well becauſe 
it has little or no heat, as becauſe ordinarly theſe- 
kinds of rotten Dung are accompained with an nn- 
pleafing ſmell, that infects the Plants raiſed upon 
ſuch Beds, and gives them a ſcurvy rafſte. * 

By new long ne is to be underſtood, that which 
b taken from under the Horſes, and has ſerved them 
for Litter for one Night, or two at moſt. 3 
By long old Dung, is meant that which has been 
piled up ever ſince it was new, in a dry place, where 
it has lain all Summer, to be ready to be uſed, ei- 
ther to make coverings for Fig Trees, Artichoaks, 
Endive, &c. againſt the Winter Cold, or to make 
Hot-beds after the ordinary manner, which is thus 
performed, © © 7's 

After we have marked out, and proportioned the 
place where the Bed is to be. and marked our likewiſe 


itte wich a Cord or with Stakes of what breadth it muſt be, 


Where muſt be about a rank of Baskets full of long 


Dung, one at the tail of another, beginning the rank 
r row where the Bed is to end; which done, the 
barÞner begins to work where the rank of Baskets 
ends, that fo the Dung, not being tangled with any 
thing lying upon it, may more eaſily and handſomly 


4 be 4 — into the Bed. Then the Gard ner takes 


Dp this 


g with a Fork, and if he be any thing hens 
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dy, places it ſo neatly and tightly in laying every ly 

er of his Bed, that all the Straw-ends of the Du 
are turned inwards, and what remains, ſerves to mk 
a kind of Back, or Fence on the outſide. The ff 
Layer being thus compleated exactly to the breath 
that is marked out, which is commonly of abo 
four foot; and to ſuch a length as is thought fit, th 
Gard ner proceeds to lay the ſecond, third, c. ben 
ing them with the back of his Fork, or elſe treadi 
them with his Feet, to ſee if there be any defect; x 
cauſe the Bed muſt be equally ſtuff d every wie; 
ſo that no one part may not be leſs ſtrong of Duy 
than another; which being done, he continues it i 
the deſign'd length, proportionating it ſtill by Lye; 
till the Bed reach the length, breadth and heighth i 
ſhould have; which heighth is of between two «ll. 
three foot when it is firſt made, for it will fink a 
foot when it is ſettled. 

In the ſecond place, there are other Hot Beds which 
are to ſerve for Muſhrooms in all the Seaſons of th 
Year, and ſuch may be made every Month, tho? the 
act not till about three Months after they are made; 
and that is,when all their great heat being quite ſ 
they are grown mouldy within. This ſort of Beds: i 
made in a new, ſandy Ground, in which is firſt made 
2 Trench of about fix inchesdeep; thenwe cover then 
with a Layer of about two ot three inches thick d 
the ſame Earth; they are raiſed in form of an Aſs 
Back, and over the covering of Earth we lay anotheſ . 
of five or fix inches of long dry Dung, which ſene 
in Winter to fhelter the Muſhrooms from the Fro 
which deſtroys them; and in the Summer, from tha 
great Heats that broil them; and likewiſe to prevent 
the ſame miſchievous eftetts of the ſame exceſing 
Heat, we further take care to water theſe Maſbroam 
beds twice or thrice a Week. 
As for the Breadth of Hor-Beds, it ſhould be in a, 


fort 
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s of them of about four foot, and their heighth 
uy uſt be of between two and three when they are firſt 
Nate ade, becauſe they ſink afterward a full foot, when 
nl e the great Heat is paſt: As to the length, that 
at to be regulated by the quantity of Dung we have 
bon make them with; ſo that according to that, we 
e of them ſeveral lengths: But in heighth and 
_ eadth, all Beds ſhould be as near as may be alike 


oportioned. 


Fot before we ſow or replant any thing whatſoever 
it, yon any new made Hor-beds, the firſt Precaution we 
up uſt obſerve, is, To ſtay fix or ſeven Days, and 


metimes ten or twelve, to give the Bed time firſt 
) heat; and afterwards, to give time for that 
eat which is very violent, to abate conſiderably ; 
his abatment appears when the whole Bed is ſunk, 
nd when thruſting down our Hand into the Mould, 
e perceive in it but a moderate heat: Then it is 
e are to begin handſomly to ſhape out and adjuſt 
e Mould ; for which purpoſe, the Gard ner muſt 
rake uſe of a Board of a foot broad, which he places 
oon the fides of the Bed, about two inches from 
e edge; and joining cloſe to the Mould, and having 
us placed it, he endeavours to keep it firm and tight, 
well with his Left-Hand and Knee, as with the 
ength of his whole Body; and then with his Right- 
and he begins at one end to preſs down the Mould 
2inſt the Board, ſo hard, till he brings it to ſo 
"Wim a confiſtance, that how light and loole ſoever it 
ere before of its own Nature, yet it may be able 
d keep up it ſelf alone when the Board is taken 
my, as well as if it were a ſolid Body. When the 
Would is thus adjuſted to the whole length of the 
"Foard, then he removes the Board to another place, 
nd o continues till he has performed the ſame ope- 
Wition on all fides of the Bed: And if the Board 
ea little longer, and conſequently a little more un- 

on... 
Neildy chan ordinary, then there muſt be two " _ 
| erſons 
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perſons join together to wotk in rhe ſame mam 
and at the ſame time, to adjuſt this Mould ; or ift 
Gardner be all alone, he muſt keep the Board tig 
with ſome Pins faſtened in the fides of the Dur 
Bed already adjuſted ; and when the thing is don 
the Mould ſhall have at leaſt a full half foot ext 
leſs on eyery fide, than the lower part of the By 
and in its oblong ſquare Figure, appear 3s eien x 
if it were a Bed formed on the plain Ground: 4 
ter which the Beds are to be employed for thi 
occaſions that firſt obliged us to make them. f 
_ things in them would either periſh, or be much; 
damaged, if we ſowed or planted in them ſooner, « 
if we ſhould delay our doing it any longer. Thy 
Hear of the Bed, may laſt in a condition to be at 
to perform well its effects for about ten or twely 
Days, after it is ſown or planted, but when that tim 
is paſt, if we perceive the Bed to be too much coole 
we muſt renew the heat with ſome new long Dung 
or freſh warm Litter apply'd round about it, both 9 
recruit the heat, and to maintain it afterwards i 
that good remper in which it ſhould be, and in 
which it was before, when we begun to ſow au 
plant there; ſo that the Plants inſtead of waſting 4 
way or periſhing there, they may increaſe and thrive 
viſibly, as they ſhould do. It is not fo very need ful u 
tell you that when a Man has two Beds next one ano- 
ther, one recruiting of heat will ſerve for hoth, becauk 
there's no body bur knows it; but it is good to knon 
that this recruiting of heat between two Beds, ſhould 
not be by a great deal ſo ſtrong as when there iv na 
but one; for the ordinary interval or ſpace left be 
rween two Beds for the path, being about tne: 
breadth of one full foot, a little Dung will ſerv 
fo fill it up; and that new heat is reciprocally 
maintained in it's vigour by the neighbourhood 
of the two Beds that border on each fide upon hn. 
it; but when there is but ons Bed, our ao ol 
| | | Dung 
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Jung for a new Heat, muſt be at leaſt two foot 
od all along the whole length of the Bed, and to 

full heighth, and many times it muſt be higher 
an thar. | 
When we ate to renew the Heat, it is not always 
eſſary to make an application of new Dung, it be- 


many times ſufficient to ſtir that at the bottom 


pwards, which we laſt applied, and which needs it, 
rovided it de not too much rotted; which ſtirring 
fir is enough to renew the Heat for eight or ten 


ö laſt, 


ew Dung, but when by the rooting of all the 
r of at leaſt a good part of it, we find it to be no 


anger fit to yield that heat which is neceſſary to 


hoſe Plants that are raiſcd in Hot beds. 
If they are A/ parag us, or Strawberries, which we 
ave taken out of their cold Beds, and replanted in 


ot ones, and there be any apprehenſion of Cold, we 


nuſt carefully cover them with Glaſs Bells, or Glaſs 


rames, and to hinder the Froſt from penetrating, 


ren them, and ſpoiling what is underneath them, we 
iſe beſides to covei them with Skreens of dry long 
ung, or Litter, or Straw which we put over the 
lais Bells, or Glaſs Frames; and Plants never fail 
p produce upon Beds thus accommodated and main- 
ined in a due heat, by ſuch recrutings renewed from 
me to time. 

This manner of proceeding is good and commodious 
nongh for Sorrel, becauſe being animated by the mo- 
rare heat of the Hot. bed, it ſprings up there for 
ome ſifteen Days time, juſt as it does when is grows 
[naked Ground in the Month of Map, and after- 
ards dies; but it is not ſo good for Aſparagas, be- 
aufe they, when they are pull d up and replanted, 
wer produce ſuch fine Shoots, as when they are 
unged and heat on the naked Ground. 


It follows then, that the beſt method for A/para- 
, and even for Sorre! too, is to take up for about 


wo 
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two foot deep all the Earth in the Paths between tw 
cold beds, (which Paths ſhould be a full foot broy 
and fill them up afterwards with long warm Dung. . 
heat the neighb'ring Earth? and if it be for Aſparqu 
to cover the whole cold Bed with the ſame Dung, u 
help to warm the Earth; and when the Aſparagus by 
gin to ſprout, we put Belle upon each Plant, or elt 
cover the whole Bed with Glaſs Fr ames: after which 
the Heat of thoſe Paths muſt be renewed, by ſtirtim 
them the bottom upward, or by renewing from ting 
to time an application of freſh Dung, covering belid 
the Bells or Glaſs Frames with dry long Dum, a 
Skreens of Straw, or ſuch like matter, for the reaſon 
above expreſſed, when we were treating of A/pargu 
and Sorrel! in Hot-beds. The Aſparagus Plants bei 
thus warmed, and feeling under thoſe Bells or Glij 
Frames am Air as comfortable as in April or May, they 
produce Shoots that are red at firſt coming up, bu 
which afterward turn green and long, like thoſe wid 
Nature it ſelf produces in warm and temperate Se 
ſons. The only inconvenience of thoſe Artificial Heat 
ings, is, that becauſe they muſt be very violent to pen 
trate a cold Earth, they dry up and ſpoil thoſe Plant 
ſo that ſuch A/paragus, inſtead of continuing fiftee 
Years together to bear well, as otherwiſe they do 
never ſpring kindly afterward ; and though they be 
let alone two or three Years after their firft heating 
yet at moſt are able to endure but one more. 
The S:rawberries which are forced on Hot-beds be 
gin to put out their Shoots in January, and flowet! 
February and March, and yield their Fruit in Apr: 
and May, the beſt method of raiſing them, is to pul 
them in September in a tolerable good light Earth, and 
afterwards to plant them in Hot-beds in December 
they may al ſo be planted in Hot- beds without potting 
at all in the Month of March; their Runners, and ſome 
of their Leaves, muſt be taken off, if they have too mai 


ry; the Earth in their Pots muſt be always kept look 
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and a little moiſt ; and if there happens any exceſſive 
Ws in ſome days of March or April, they muſt 
we a little Air given them towards the North, and 
they mult be covered a Nights. | 

To have little Sallads of Lettuce to cut, mixed 
mth Chervil, Creſſes, &c. with Furnitures of Mint, 
arragon, &c. and to have Radiſhes, &c. we make 
ſuch Hot- beds as I have directed, and we ſteep in Wa- 
ter, about 24 hours, a little Bag of Lertuce Seed , 
alter which time we take it out, and hang it in a 
Chimney-corner, or in ſome other place where the 
Froſt cannot reach it, and the Seed ſo wetted, drains 
it ſelf from the Water, and heats in ſuch a meaſure, 
that it ſprouts; and then after we have made in Hot- 
eds ſome little Furrows of about two inches deep, 
and about as much broad, with a little Stick that 
we draw hard over Mould, we ſow that ſprouted 
ed in thoſe Furrows fo thick that it covers all the 
bottom of the Furrows: There muſt be a French 
Buſhel, or twenty Pound weight Engliſh, to ſow a 
bd of fourteen fathoms long, and of four broad 
and when it is ſown, we cover it with a little Mould, 
aſt upon it lightly with the Hand, and each caſt of 
the Hand dexterouſly performed, ſhould cover a Fur- 
wow as much as it needs; which done, we put ſome 


 "Wb:ils or long Straw over them, to hinder the Birds 


tom eating them, and the Heat from evaporating, 
the Froſt by chilling it, from deſtroying the Seed 
we take away the Straw, when at the end of five or 
x Days the Seeds begin to ſpring well, and at length, 
m or twelve Days after, it is commonly high e- 
Wough to be cut with a Knife, and eaten in Sallads, 

that is to be underſtood, if the Ice and Snow, and 
wen the Heat of the Bed be not too exceſſive. We 


l Ae the ſame courſe with Chervil, and Creſſes, ſave 


; 10 that they muſt be ſown without ſteeping their 
Ned | 


A8 
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As for Mint, Tarragon, Croes, and other Fury. 
tures of Sallads, they are planted on the Hot-beds i 
the ſam2 manner as the cold ones. | | 
As for Radiſbet, we ſeldom ſtezp them to make 
them ſprout,” the Skins of their Seed being ſo tende 
that in leſs than a Days time they would be all meli. 
1 ˙¹ . 
I have directed how to ſow Radiſbes in the Works 
of November, where we treat of preparing the Pr, 
viſions we would have from our Gardens in Fanum, 
February, and March. | 8 
It is convenient to ſow in the beginning of thi 
Month, or even in November and December, a Hy: 
bed of Parſly, to ſupply us with freſh in the Spring 
time, to ſerve us till that we ſhould ſow in nakel 
Earth at the end of February be grown to it's Per 
fection. . 2 
To lay the Branches, or Slips of Vines, Gooſebern 
and Curran Buſhes to take root, we need only couch, 
or lay down their Branches into the Earth, and con 
them in the middle with Earth, to the heighth of 
five or fix inches, which are to remain in that condi 
tion till the Month of November following, whet 
having taking Root, we take them up, that is, ſepa 
rate them from the Tree, and plant them where wi 
have occaſion for them. | 
To circumpoſe Trees, -by planting them in Bask 
Pots, and Boxes or Caſes, we firſt fill half way wid 
Earth thoſe Baskets, Pots, or Boxes, and then havin 
pruned and trim'd the Trees as I have directed in tia 
Treatiſe of Plantation, we plant them, ſinking th( 
Baskets or Pots quite into the Earth, but leaving thi 
Boxes or Caſes above Ground. | | 
The way potting the bulbous Root Tuberenſes 
Fanguils, Narciffius's of Conſtantinople, &c. is firlt u 
t them into Pots, and then to put thoſe Pots intY 
ot-beds, covering thoſe Beds carefully with 
Frames, Bells, Straw Skreens, Cc. 


T 
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To warm or force Fjg-Trees, we muſt have ſome 
Boxes or Caſes, for which we make in January, a 
-if Hot-Bed, (being a Hot. Bed made in a hallowdun 
to the Earth, and raiſed only even with its — 
4 place the Boxes upon it, Then muſt we have ſome 
ware Glaſs Frames about fix or ſeven Foot high, 
hich muſt be apply'd againſt a Wall exposd to a 
outhern AſpeCt ; by which the Dung in the Hot. Bed 
amenting into a Heat warms the Earth in the Box, 
x by conſequence makes the Fig-· Tree ſprout : That 
1 is to be put into a new Ferment when there is 
cation, and great care mult be taken to cover thoſe 
laſs Frames cloſe, that no cold may get within 


gem. 
During the whole Month of January, we continue 
pow upon Hot. Beds under Bells, Lettuces to be re- 
ted, as I have directed in the Works of December, 
alſo, to replant them under Bells, as well to ſerve 
the Nurſery as in the places they were deſign d for; 
| as to the Szeds when ſown, we may forbear co- 
ing them with Mould if we pleaſe, it being enough 
pat them with the flat of our Hands upon the Beds, 
preſs the Mould cloſe about them; we uſe the ſame 
ahod with Pur/lain ſown under Belle, for we can 
ce throw too little Mould upon thoſe Seeds to co- 
them. 
To have ſome fine little Lettuces for ſallading, we 
t ſow under Bells ſome of the bright curled ſort, 
int ſtay *cill it has ſhort forth two Leaves before we 
er it: The Seeds of thoſe Lerruces mult be ſown 
Wi" that the Plants may grow tall; and if we ſee 
n come up too thick, we muſt thin them: The 
liceſt ſort of Lettuce for the Spring Seaſon, are 
(curled, fair or bright Lerruce, the ſhort Lettuce, and 
we all the Shell-Letiuce, &c. We alſo ſow fome 
ler Bells, to replant again, Borage, Bugloſs, and 


rach or Or ages | 
K 8 Products 
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ProduQs that we may have from our Gardens in th 
Month of January. 


Eſides the good Pears following, viz. Leſchiſ 
ries, Ambrets, Thorn Pears, St. Germans, | 
Martins, Virgoulees, and WinterBon Cretiens, 
and theſe good Apples, viz. Caluils, Pippins, Api 
Curpendu's, or ſhort-ſtalk*d Apples, Fennellets, or, Fr 
nel- Apples, &c. And laftly beſides ſome ſorts of Grat 
as the ordinary Maſcat, the long Muſcat, the Chaſſel 
&c. every Perſon may have Artichoakes, &c. 
All forts of Roots, as Beet-raves, or Red-Beet fun 
Scerzoneras, Carrots, Parſnips, Common Salſifies, 


Goats-beard, Turneps, &c. 4 
Spaniſh Cardons, and Chards of Artichoakes whitent "” 
Cellery whitened. _ 
Macedonian Parſley, or Alliſanders whitened, WW... 
Fennel, Anis, and Endive, as well that which Hon 

called the white, as that which is called wild, 7 

Suc cory, m1 c 

| Collyflowers, &c. All theſe things muſt have bet * 
brought into the Conſervatory in the Months of Mu. ; 

vember, and December, and ordered as I have direct N 

= ſpeaking of the Works to be done in thoſe hl; | 
onths. 

' Befides which we have alſo Pancatiers, Milan ax 


bright or large ſided Cabbages. 

Theſe forts of Cabbages are not cartied into t 
Conſervatory ; on the contrary, they muſt be Ft 
; — in the open Au, to make them tender and d 

icate. 

We may alſo have ſome Citrule, or Pumpions, i 
ſome Potirons, or flat Pompions by the help of a C 
lervatory. 

We may alſo have pickled Crcambers, pickled Fu 
Alain, pickled Mu/hrooms and pickled Capucin Capt 
or Nofturces, i 


7 
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We may have Oniont, Garlick, and Shallots, out 
of the Conſervatory. 

With Leeks, Ciboulas, Burnet, Chervil, Parſley, 
and Alleluja or Wood-Sorrel, &c. 

Alſo very good reddiſh green Aſparagus, which are 
better than thoſe that grow naturally in April, and 
all the Month of May. 

And by the help ot Hot-Beds, or heated Path-ways, 
we may have very fine Sorrel, as well of the round as 
the long ſort, and little Sallads of Lettuce to cut, with 
their Furniture of Mint, Taragon, Garden-Creſſes, 
tender Chervil, Parſley, Borage, Bugloſs, &c. 

We may likewiſe have little Raddiſbes upon Hor. 
teds, provided the abundance of Snow, and the rigour 
of the Froſts be not ſo ſeveral great, that we cannot 
ſo much as for a few Hours in a Day uncover the 
Brls on which they are, nor give them any new re- 
cruits of Heat, without which all that is planted of 
this fort on Hot beds, is ſubje& to grow yellow and 
come to nothing. 

Likewiſe we may have Muſhrooms upon Hot-beds 
mide on purpoſe for that effect, and which are kept 
carefully cover d with long dry Dung, to prevent the 
ud Froſts from ſpoiling them. 
Nor have we naturally but few Flowers, except 
Laorel-time, and Snow-drops, but by the help of Hors 
ele we may have ſome ſingle Anemonies, Winter 
Narchiſſus's, and Narchiſſus s of Conſtantinople, Crocu- 
rr, &c, but we have now Laurus Roſe Leaves to 


guniſh rhe diſhes we ſerve up to Table. 
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How to judge certainly by viewing and viſiting ; 
Kitchen-Garden, wherber there be any thing 
wanting in it, which it ſhould be flock'd with in thy 
Month of January. | 


T is no inconfiderable thing to underſtand certain- 

ly, not only what Provi/ionsa Kitchen: Garden well 
maintained and ordered may furniſn us with every 
Month in the Year, but likewiſe what Works are tohe 
done there every Seaſon by an able Gard'ner ; but yet 
that is not enough to make a Gentleman ſo knowing 
as to be able to give himſelf the pleaſure to judge cer 
tainly by viewing his Kztchen-Garden, whether it be 
ſo well ſtock d as to want . that it ſhould hare, 
For in fine, we muſt not expect always actually to 
find in it all Advantages for which we are beholden 
to Gardens. We know indeed that it ſhould bring 
forth a proviſion for the whole Year, but we know 
very well too that ir does not bring forth all Days in 
the Year; for Example, In the Winter Months we 
hardly ſee in it any of irs ProduCtions, the moſt part 
of them being carried out, and laid up in Store. houſes, 
and Cenſervatories. And beſides, among the Plants 
that are to be ſeen in it at other times, how many of 
them are there which have not attained to their Fer- 
fection, which yet ought to make a Figure in this Gat: 
den, tho' they require perhaps two or three, or pet- 
haps five or fix Months time to arrive at it? Thus it 
is in the beginning of the Spying, with all Legums, ol 
eatable Plants and green things; and thus it is too in 
the Summer, with the principal Fruits of other Ses 
{ons ; upon which conſiderations, I thought it not im 
pertinent, nor unuſeful, ro ſhew yet a little more par- 
ticularly, wherein the excellency and agcompliſhmentYF n 
ofa Kuchen Garden docs conſiſt, judging of it according n- 
| 0 
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to the proportion or what we ought to find every time 
we go into it. 3 

I will begin with the Month of January, in which 
we ought to be very well ſatisfied with the Garden in 
queſtion, if we find in ita reaſonable quantity of Vin. 
ter Lettuces planted in Borders] by Walls, and coverd 
with long Straw, or Straw Skreens; and likewiſe if we 
find in it ſome ſquares of Artichoaks, and Beet-Chards 
well cover'd with long Dung; with the like Proviſion 
of Cellerey, Endive, common Parſley, and Macedonian 
Parſley or Aliſanders, &c. and order'd after the ſame 
manner: And in the third place, ſome Winter Cab- 
bages, Cibouls, Sorrel, and Sallad Furnitures, and if 
theſe too laſt be ſhelter'd with ſome ſort of covering; 
and in the fourth place, if there be ſome ſquares of 
Aſparagus without any other Artifice than what is uſed 
to warm and force them in thelr cold beds, as I do 
and have begun to do in the Months of November and 
December, all other Kitchen plants muſt be houſed and 
laid up, as Roots, Onions, Cardont, Artichoaks, Colly- 


flowers, &c. In the fifth place, we may be content 


if we find the Pig-Trees well cover'd, all places where 
Trees ſhould be well filPd up with Trees, or at leaſt 
with holes digg'd, and Trenches prepared ready for 
planting them, or the Roots of thoſe that begin to lan- 
guiſn bared and laid open, in order to their cure: 
dixthly, if we ſee Men buſie in clearing the Enit. Trees 
from Moſs, and other Filth that ſpoils them; and if 
over and above that, we find there any Hot. beds for 
the Novelties of the Spring time, ſuch as are Stratober- 
ies, Raddiſhes, little Sallads, Peas, Beans, Cabbage 
Lttuces, Parſley, Cucumbers, and Musk-melon Planta- 
ions, &c. If we likewiſe find ſome Fig 1rees and ſome 
ther Trees forced, and advanced by artificial warmth 
hat then ought we not to ſay in — of the Gar- 
(ner, eſpecially if we find the Walks and Alleys kept 
at and clean, and no Garden Tools and Urenhls 
Cy where neglected. 

8 3 Having 
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Having told you what ſhould compoſe the Beay 
of a Kitchen-Garden in the Month of January, I thi 
it needleſs to add any deſcription of what makes it im- 
perfect and diſagreeable, as well in that Month, as in N 
all the reſt of which I ſhall afterwards treat, becauſe Wi. 
any body may eaſily diſcern of himſelf, that it is juſt Wy; 
the reverſe of what I have now ſpecified, that is to ſay, Ml 1 
a want of any thing that ſhould be in it; Negligence 
and Slovenlineſs being look d upon as the Monſter 
of a Kitchen-Garden. | | 


bk; 


Works to be done in February. 


N this Month we continue the ſame works we 
were doing in the laſt, v:z. 

Now we apply our ſelves to manuring the Ground 
if the Froſt permits, and about the end of the Month, 
or rather towards Mid-March, or later, that is towards 
Mid-April, we ſow in the naked Ground thoſe things 
that are long a rearing, as for Example, all ſorts of 
Roots, viz. Carrots, Parſnips, Chervils or Skirrets, 
Beet-Raves, or Red Beet Roots, Scorzoneres, and abo 
all Par/ley Roots. | | 

For now alſo Ozionc, Leeks Cibouls, Sorrel, Haſ- 
ing Peas, Garden or Marſh-Beans, Wild Endive, of 
Succory, and Burnet. 

If we have any She//-Letruces that were fown in 4 
tumn laſt, in ſome well ſhelterd place we now 1 
plant them on Hot. Beds under Bells, ro make them 
Cahbage betimes. And particularly we take care hi! 
replant on them ſome of the Curl d Bright Lettucen f th 
which we ſowed laſt Month, becauſe they turn to bet NI 
ter account than others. Bu 

Begin at the latter end of the Month to ſows t 
a little green Pur flair under Belle, the Red, or Gol 
| | vac 
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n ſort being too delicate or tender to be ſown be- 
ore March. 

Replant Cucumbers and Maxk-mellons, if you have 
ny big enough, and that upon Aa Hot -Bed, in fome 


In place well ſhelter'd either by Walls, Straw. or Reed 
1 edges, or ſome orher Invention to keep off the 
Jul ind. 

lay, we alſo ſow towards the end of the Month, our 


unual Flowers, in order to replant them again at the 
ter end of April, and the beginning of May, 

Sow alſo your firlt Cabbages. 

Begin to graft all ſorts of Trees in the Clefr, prune 
nd plant them; plant alſo Vines, and about Mid- 
thruary, if the Weather be any thing fair, is the 
proper time to begin all ſorts of Works, 

Now make the Hot-Beds which you have occaſion 
make uſe of for Radiſbes, little Sallezs, and to raiſe 
n things which we are to replant again in the Cod 
Weds, 


d Take care to maintain the neceſſary heat about your 
th, BW4/pir2g us, and to gather thoſe that are good. 

65 Continue to plant Trees when the Weather and the 
05 eil will permit. 

0 


Proviſions and Producte of February. 


ue * Weather uſually begins to grow a little 
milder this Month, ſo that as to Flowers, we 
uy now naturally by the favour of a good Shelter and 
{200d Expofition, have of all thoſe ſorts which I 
nd you in my Diſcourſe of the Products of the laſt 
Month might be raiſed by forcing on Hot. bede. Beſides 
 10Wlich, we may have ſome Primroſes, and the heat 
ent the Hor-beds may even produce us ſome Tw/ips and 
Xt Wilts Albus's. 
hut in reſpect of Kitchen Plants, we have as yet on- 
o thoſe things which we have before mentioned 
84 that 
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that is to ſay, we continue to ſpend the Stock we hy 
in the Conſervatory or Store-houſe; and what 
raiſe by the aſſiſtance of Hor-Beds, and artificial he 
ings, as little Sallets, Sorrel, Raddiſhes, Aſparagus, N 


How to judge certainly by viewing and viſiting 
Kitchen Garden, whether there be any thing un 
ting in it, which it ſhould be flock'd with ini 
Month of February. 


F towards the latter end of this Month, the Wende 

appear pretty temperate,and there happen ſo cu 
liderable a Thaw as to promiſe an end of the ge 
Cold. our Gard'ners ſhould then begin to dig and m 
nure the Squares and the Counter Borders, preparett 
Cold-Beds, ſow thoſe ſorts of Seeds that are lo 
coming up, as Par/ly, Onions, Cibouls, Leeks, 
They muſt likewiſe now earneſtly mind the prunin 
of Trees, as well Dwarfs as all. Trees, and pallifal 
or nail up theſe laſt for the firſt time, and particular 
they muſt take care to make Hot. Beds for the replan 
ing of Musk-melons and Cucumbers, and for lit! 


S2llets, Raddiſhes, Cabbage-Lettuces, &c. | of 
a up 

N. 

— — = — — | — . 
ot 


Works to be thas in March, 


XI the heginning of this Month, it appears wh 
; are the Gard'ners that have been idle, by thi 
not furniſhing us which any thing with thedilig: 
and $kilful ones ſu pply us with, and by their havin 
neglected to ſow their Grounds, which lie for the me 
part yet unſown, tho? the Weather have been fav 

rable for it. 
Good Grad'ners ought to cover with Mould, th 
Cold Beds which they have ſown with their 2 

| : 
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Seeds, for fear the waterings and great Rains ſhould 
heat down the Earth too much, and renders it Super- 
fcies too hard for the Seeds to pierce and ſhoot 
through ; they ſhould alſo bank up their Cold Beds 
tightly with a Rake, that ſo the Rain-water, or that 
of their waterings may keep in them, and not run out 
of them into the Paths. 

About Mid-March at furtheſt, make the Hot. 
Beds in which you are to replant the earlieſt Mus- 
melons. 

Sow in the naked Earth, in ſome well ſhelter'd 
place, all thoſe things which you are to plant again in 
the like ; as for Example, both our Spring Lertuce, 
nd that which you are to replant again at the latter 
end of April and at the beginning of May, viz. the 
Curled bright Lettuce, and the Royal, and Bellegarde 
Lettuce, the Perpignion Lettuce which is greeniſh, the 
Hange, the Chicons, and the Green, Red and bright 
Genua Lettuces are near two Months on the Ground, 
tefore they grow big enough to be replanted. Sow 
alſo Cabbeges for the latter Seaſon, and CollyAowers 
to plant them in their proper places, about the end 
of April and beginning of May; and if they come 
up too thick, take out ſome, and replant them in a 
Nurſcry, to make them grow bigger, Cc. 

Sow Raddiſhes in the naked Earth among all the 
other Seeds that you are ſowing, becauſe they do no 
harm there. 

Sow Arach, or Orage, in the naked Earth. 

About Mid. March, ſow Citruls or Pumpions upon 
a Beds to replant in the beginning of May. | 

Make an end of pruning and planting during 
the courſe of this Month of all Garden-Trees, and 
ſo of Gooſeberry, Curran, and Raſpberry ſhrubs, &c. 
lt is very convenient to delay the pruning of vigorous 
Trees *rill they begin to ſprout, as well to let them 
_ th pend their firſt ſtrength; as to prevent loſing any of 
r their Fruit Buds which we cannot *till then diſcern, 
ee and 
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and which come to their perfection in the Spring, 
Seaſon. | "prin 

Take up at the beginning of the Month, yig 
Mold and all, the plantation of Strawberries, which 
you had in the Nurſery, to form Cold. Bede and Squar 
of them to remain and to refurniſh thoſe where ther 
want any. | 

Sow "+ Seed of Pierce: pierre or Garden Samphin 
in ſome tub of Earth, or in the naked Ground in ſome 


ſhelter d place. 
Sow a third time a few more Peas, of the gret 


{quare ſort. 

At the very beginning of the Month ſow a litts 
quantity of Endiue very thin, to have ſome of it 
whited about Mid. ſummer. 

Towards the end of the Month, or atthe beginning 
of April, ſow a little Ce//erey in the naked Earth, t 
have ſome late in the Months of Auguſt and Septen 
ber. Cellerey is commonly almoſt a Month a coming 
up; and we ſow a little of it at the ſame time on 
Hot. Bed, in order to have ſome of it early. 

Begin now to uncover a little your Artichoakes, but 

we ſeldom begin to manure them till the full Moon of 
March be paſt, which is generally very dangerous both 
to them and to the Fzg-Trees, which laſt muſt not 
yet be quite uncover'd, it being enough to do it hilt 
way, at the ſame time we take off all their dead Wood 
and Branches, whether killed by the Frof?, or by ary 
other means. 
About the middle of March, or before if the wet 
ther be mild, begin to ſow ſome Red or Golden Pur 
Nain upon Hot. Bede under Bells, and continue ſtill to 
fow of the Green ſort. 

We'replant in their fixt places common Cabbager 
and Alillan Cabbage, which you ſhould take care t0 
have ready in your Nur/ery, from the beginning of Ns 


vember laſt paſt, in ſome well ſhelter'd place, bs 
- replant 
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plant none of theſe that begin to mount, that is, to 
n up their Stalks, as if they were going to Seed. 
Plant the Aſparagus _— which you have occafi- 
1 for, to which purpole make choice of a fine Plan- 
tion of one years growth, or elſe of one of two. 
The way to plant Aſparagus is, to place two or 
ee Plants of them together, and neatly to ſpread 
ut their Roots without cutting them but very little, 
ad then cover them with a layer of Earth of two 
three Inches thick, to plant thoſe Tufts Checquer- 
iſe, at a Foot and a half diſtance one from the 
ther. 

This Cold Bed ſhould generally be full four Foot 
wad, that there may be room enough for three 
Inks of them. But if you deſign to force any of them 
heat in Winter, you muſt make the cold Beds but 
nee Foot broad, and obſerve if the Ground be 
„ to lay the Bed hollow within the Earth with 
good Spade, and by that means raiſe the Path 
Ich-wiſe, making uſe of the Soil that comes out of 
to cover again by little and little, and year by 
ar, the Plantation as it grows ſtronger, and riſes 
it of the Ground. But if it be a moiſt Ground, 
id very cool, it is better not to make the Bed low 
cr hollow, but on the contrary to keep it a little 
pher than the Paths, that the Winter waters may 
(cend out of it into them, and may not rot the 
= to which nothing is more dangerous than too 
euch wer. 

* Aſaragus both old and young muſt be carefully 
ond or cleared of Weeds, and in this Month of 
arch, before they appear above Ground, you muſt 
ford them a little manuring, by turning up the 
th to the depth of half a Foot about them, to give 
le young Aſparagus the more liberty to ſhoot up. 

at the beginning of the Month it will be time to 
ant what you have a mind ſhould run to Seed, vi. 
ks and Onions, and eſpecialiy rhe white ſort, _ 
0 
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of Garlick, Cloves and Seeds of Shallots, white 
bage, Pancaliers Cabbage, &c. Now likewiſe you; 
to tie up ſuch Lettuce as ſhould Cabbage, and yet 
not, which tying makes them in a manner Cajly 
by force. | 

Sow the Seed of Panacht, or ſtriped Gilhyy 
ers upon Hot. beds, before the full Moon, to reply 
them in May ; ſow alſo the Annual Flowers un 
Hot-beds to replant at the latter end of May, jj 
Paſſe velours, or Velvet Flowers, called alſo Hm 
Gentiles, and Amaranth, Indian Ocellus, or Fre 
Marygolds, Indian Roſes. the Belles de Nuit. 

Set in the Ground, A/monds that have ſproute 
breaking off the ſprout before you plant them. 

Sow in the Flower Pots, or Parterres, ſome dee 
of Poppy, and of Larks Heels, which will flower af 
them that were ſown in September. 


Provi/ions and Produtts of March. 


LT E have now upon our Hot-beds, abundance ff 
Raddiſhes, and little Sallets, and of & 


and Cabbage Lettuces, under Bells, which are b 
bright curled Lettuces ſown in November and DecemiWis « 
and afterwards tranſplanted into other Hot beds. Tl the 


Other ſorts of Lettuces will not come to any thing 
der Bells. 
We continne to have forced A/ſpara;us. 
As to Flowers, if the Cold be nor extraordim 
violent, we have every where, and that naturally, 1 
thoſe ſorts which blow only in good Expoſitions 


the preceding Months, beſide which, we have || 

lets, Fachinths, Paſſe touts, and ſingle Anemonies. 
And towards the end of the Month, we have 
gliſh Narciſſus's, Narciſſus's of Algiers, Engliſh Iris 
Comer. de. Luces, yellow Stock-Gillyfowers, None ſu 
Narxiſſuss, ſingle and double 1eapatica's, as well 
33 | R 
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Red, as of the pale Violet Sort, He/lebore Flow- 


« {ome fingle Fungquils. 


Ve need not now force any Flowers, unleſs it 
fingle or double Zunquz/s, if the Weather be very 
l. | 
But if the Weather be very mild, we have double 
emonies, Bears Ears, Fritillarias, ſome Spring Tu- 
„ Daiſes, Flammes, or Fleam-flowers, Perſian Iris, 

Junguils at the latter end of the Month. 5 


w to judge certainly by viewing and viſitiug 4 
Kitchen. Garden, whether there be any thing. 
wanting in it, which it ſhould be flockd with 
in March. 


N March, if your Ground be great, and the num- 
ber of Labourers proportionable, you thould have 
: pleaſure with one caſt of an Eye to ſee them dig- 
g, making up, ſowing, planting, howing, weed» 
 prafting, pruning, Cc. For in fine, before the 
nth be out, the moſt part of the Ground ſhould be 
ken by either with Seeds or Plants, which are to 


ee for proviſion for the whole year. All that which 


before cover'd with Dung, ought to be diſcharged 
Its coverings which are now grown noiſome, as ſoon 
they ceaſe to be neceſſary, and every thing ought 
breath the free Air, which begins now to cheer 
h Animals and Plants; you ſhould at this time 
e at leaſt ſomething to begin to gather, either of 
ts or Raddiſhes, of the new Seaſon. 
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Works to be done in Aptil. 


Here is no Month in the year wherein they 
more work to be done in Gardens than in t 
for now the Earth begins to be very fit, not ol 
be manured, but to receive whatſoeyer you hax 
mind to plant or fow in it, as Lettuce, Leeks, Cal 
Borage, Bugloſs, Artichoaks, Tarragon, Mint, Vidg 
&c. Before the Month of April, it is as yet too d 
and after April it begins to be too dry. 

Perform now your ſecond pruning of the In 
ches of Peach- Trees, I mean only the Fruit Brand 
in order to cut them off ſhort to that part juſt aby 
where there is Fruit knit; and if any of thoſe Pr 
Trees, have produced any very thick Shoots upon high 
Branches, as ſometimes it happens after the full My 
of March, pinch them to make them multiply in 
Fruit Branches, and to keep them low, when there 
occaſion, that they may not run up too high beſt 
their time. 

Continue to trim Maus Melons and Cucumber, 
new heat your hot Beds, and make new ones, and 
fow Cucumbers, that you may have ſome to tepl: 
that may ripen about the end of Summer, and beg 
ning of Autumn. 

Make ſome hot My/hroom Beds in new Groul 
the manner of doing which I have already deſcib 

elſewhere. 

Tiis the Moon of this Month, that is vulgarly ca 

the Ruddy Moon, it being very ſubject to be wind... 

cold, and dry; and to be fatal thereby to many e 

planted Trees, unleſs great care be taken to wa 

them about the foot once a Week. 

Weed up all the ill Weeds that grow ame 
good. Seed, take the ſame courſe with ra 

; N a [4 
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es and replanted Lettuce, and howe all about them 
he better to looſen the Earth and open a paſſage 
or the firſt Rain that ſhall fall. 
About the middle of April begin to ſow a little 
yite- Endive, in plain Ground, to whiten it in the 
me place; and provided it be thin ſown, no Seed 
ames ſo eafily up as this fort of Erdzve. 

Ar the middle of April ſow alſo in their places, the 
it Spaniſh Cardons, and the ſecond at the beginning 
f May; the firſt are commonly a Month in coming 

and the other about fifteen days. | 
Alſo ſtill ſow in this Month, ſome Sorrel, if you 
te not ſufficiently provided with it before. 

As to what is to be done to Melons in this Month, 
je refer you to the diſcourſe on that Subject, Page 
207. 8 
| Chooſe a part of the faireſt of the Cabbage Ler- 
Wes, as well as the Winter ones, which are the Shell 
und Jeruſalem Lettuces, as the Curled Bright Lettuce 
niſed up by Zot-Beds and under Belle, to plant them all 
ogether in ſome (old Beds, at a ſoet diſtance one from 
mother, to let them run to Seed; which is alſo per- 
orm d with a planting ſtick. 

Plant edgings of 1:me, Sage, Marjoram, Hyſſop, 
Lavender, Rue, Worm. toood, &c. 

Replant Spring Lettuce to Cabbage, which ſuc- 
ted one another in this order; the Czr/ed Bright Let- 
Wc: is the firſt and beſt, as being the moſt tender and 
elicate, but it tequires a mild and light Soil, or a- 
Wore all, a Hor Bed to plant it on, and Belle, from 
e Month of February, and during all the Month of 
uch, and the beginning of April. A groſs Soil a- 
dees not with it, for inſtead of growing bigger there, 
[dwindles to nothing. 

The Green Curled Lettuce, the George Lettuce, the 
Little Red Lettuce, and thoſe called the Royal, the Bel. 
garde, and the Perpignion, follow next after. The 
jal Lettuce is a very fair and thick Lettuce, n_ 

els 
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differs only from the Bellegarde in that it is a litth 
leſs Curled. The Capucin, Short, Aubervilliers, a 
Auſtrian Lettuces ſucceed them, and run not ſo ealil 
to Seed, as the preceeding ones. The Afanges, Cl. 
cons, and Imperials, which are all Lettuces to tie 


bring up the Rear; and the Genua Lettuces, both ten 


Red, Bright, and Green, are the laſt Summer Lertuy, 
you muſt replant a good number of them at the vey 
beginning of May, to have them good about Mi 
Summer, and all the reſt of the Summer; of all Lem 
ces, this ſort beſt endures the great heats, and is leil 
diſpoſed to run to Seed; for which reaſon to obtain 


Seed of it, you muſt have ſown it upon Hot-Beds fron 


the very Month of February, that you may have ſome 


good Plants of it to ſet again at the latter end oi 


April. | 
The Royal Lettuce begins again to be fit to bere 
planted abour the middle of Seprember, to ſupply you 
together with that of Genua, all the reſt of Autumn. 

From the end of Auguſt begin to ſow the Shell, d 
Winter Leituce, that you may have ſome fit to repla 
in the Months of Ofober, and Nagender, for out 
Winter proviſion. \ 

The Aubervillier Lettuce grows ſo very hard that 
it is ſcarce fit for Sa/lets, but it is better for Pottage 
but yet it is very ſubject to be bitter. 


You muſt not fail every fifteen days, to ſow a lituq 


Genua Lettuce, that you may always be provided wid 
ſome fit to replant during all the whole Summer 
till the middle of September. | 


If the Ruddy or dry Winds Reign, as they generally 


do this Month, we mutt carefully and plentifulh 
water every thing in our Kirchen Garden, except! 
be the A/par agus. : 
Now likewiſe ſearch the Woods for Young Sram 
berry Plants, to make Nurſeries, in ſome part of y0 


Garden, plant tufts of two or three plants of tha 


together, at four. or five Inches diſtance of 
60 
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fom another, and if the Soil be dry, if a hollow Bed 
of two or three Inches deep, the better to retain and 
reſerve the rain water, and that of our waterings. 


We alſo now diſ-eye or ſeperate the Off ſers or 
lips of our Artichoates, as ſoon as they are big enough, 


tend we plant as many of them as we need, two or 
ee of them in each hole, or Trench of about three 
ener four Inches deep, and two full foot and a half dis 
U nce one from the other, each Bed ſhould be four 


ot wide, and contain two rows of Artichoak Plants 
long its fides, and there muſt be a void ſpace left in 
he middle, of three Foot wide for planting of 
Leek Chards, or great whited Leeks, or elſe of Colly- 
mers, in imitation of the Market-Gard'ners, who 
te good Husbands of their Ground. The two Arti- 
hk Plants which we ſet in each hole, muſt be placed 
full foot and a half diſtance one from the other. 
We have already in the Month of March, ſer into 
te Earth, thoſe A/monds which ſprouted early, and 
this Month we ſet thoſe which having nor ſprouted 
t the ſame time with the others, had been put up 
Whack again into Mould, Earth, or Sand. 

In the beginning of the Month, Gardens ſhould be 
moſt in their Perfection; we muſt ſow Par/ly wild 
ave, or Succory, and the firſt Hairco's or French 
ans, the ſecond being to be ſown about the middle, 
il the third about the latter end of May, that ſo we 
ay have a Crop of them about two Months after 


merWning.. | 

About this time the Stratoberries grow in the na- 
call! Earth, ſhoot forth their ſtems, when we muſk 
full We exact care to pluck all the Cackows among them, 


ut is, thoſe Strawberry Plants that bloſſom much 
thout knitting, 8 

trau We fow our laſt Cucumbers about the tenth or 

elfth of this Month, to have ſome lateward ones, 


theg ſuch as may be fit — pickle in Ofober, which laſt 
ard 
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are commonly called Cornichons, or horned Cucumber, 
and in Engliſh Crumplings, and G uerkings. 

It is particularly about the end of this Month that 
May Moon begins, that is too fertile, and fo vigoroy 
in its productions, when we muſt with all poſſible care 
run over our Wall-Trees, and draw from behind thy 
Trails, thoſe Branches that grow between them and 
the Wall, as well the ſmaller ones, as more particy. 
larly thoſe that are thick ; at the ſame time Peat 
Trees and other Stone- Fruit Trees are to he pruned the 
third time, it having been done the ſecond time whill 
they were in Bloſſom, to take away all thoſe Branches 
that had not bloſſom'd. a 
At this time likewife, we are to pinch that is tg 
ſay, break off to four or five Eyes or Buds, thok 
thick ſhoots in Peach. Trees that are ſprung out ling 
the main Pruning of that year, in order to make then 
ſhoot out three or four midling fhoots, one where 
may be for a Wood Branch, and the reſt for Fruit 
this Operation is to be performed particularly upon 
thoſe very thick Shoots that ſpring out of the Ex 


Gems mnnsd on T}U_. nn. 


mity of a Tree that is grown high, when it has alrer 5 
dy attained its due height. | | G 
pl 
Proviſions and Produtts of April. 
| E have now abundance of Raddi/hes, Spina! 1 
and Sa/lets with their Furnitures, and ot de 

edible Herbs. . 
We have likewiſe at the very beginning of 6 


Month, bright curled Cabbage Lettuces; if we hai 
taken care to raiſe uy upon Hor. Bede, otherwiſe w 
have none, for the Winter Lettuces are not, as Jet 
cabbaged. N 
Alſo at the very beginning of the Month we hav 
fome Strawberries by the Extraordinary help of 00 
19 
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Hot Beds, and Glaſs Frames, if we have had the Will, 
or Convenience to make uſe of them, 

Alſo Aſparagus produced naturally and without 
Artifice. 

Likewiſe an infinite number of Flowers, as Ane. 
monies, Renunculuss or Crow foots, Imperials, Narciſ- 
ſus of Conſtantinople, Engliſh Narciſſus, and Algier's Nar- 


n aſus, white Narciſſus, Prim-Roſes, Violets, Hepatica's, 
boch red and pale blue, and about the end of the 
WY Month we have fair Tulip. 

Mii 

Ich 


How to judge certainly by viewing and viſtring 
a Kitchen-Garden, whether there be any thing want. 
ting in it, which it ſhould be ſtock'd with in April. 


N the Month of April, we are not to find any thing 
new to be done in our Kitchen Gardens, unleſs ir 
be an Augmentation of hot Beds for Musk-Melons and 
Cucumbers, The Earth in them ſhould now be cove- 
red almoſt all over with a new decoration of Infant 
Plants; Here we ſhould ſee Artichoaks rifing as *rwere 
from the dead, and there Aſparagus piercing the 
Ground in a thouſand N here we ſhould with 
pleaſure obſerve the Cab 
tound Balls, and here that a multirude of Green 
Herbs, and Legumes, ſo different in colour, and vari- 


mw bus in their ſhapes; Jacintb, the Talip, the Anemone 
nhl is Renunculus, and ſo many other Flowers. 
* t 
hav 


e We 


5 yet 


bay 
j ol 


b 


Works to be done in Mar. 


N the Month of May, it is that the Mother of Ve. 

getation ſeems in earneſt to diſplay and exert all che 

ee ſhe is Miſtreſs Ly in order to the maintain 
2 


ing 


age Lettuce wind up it ſelf into 


Gb — 
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ing her ſelf in that Nouriſhing Eſtate during the whole 
Months of June and Fuly following, at this time coye. 
ring the Walls with new Branches, plumping the 
Fruit, and covering the Earth with a lovely and cha. 
ming verdure, &c. And now our Gard'ners have 
great need to be upon their Guards, to prevent their 
Gardens falling into diſorder, becauſe ?ris moſt ſure, 
that if they be not now extremely Careful and Labor. 
ous, there is no diſaſter but they may expect; peri. 
cious Weeds will in little time choak up all their good 
Seeds, their Walks and Alleys will be overgrown, and 
their Trees will fall into greateſt Confuſion, for which 
reaſons it will highly concern them to be extremely 
watchtul and diligent to weed, manure, cleanſe, to 
take off all ſuperfluous Leaves and Sprigs, and to nail 
up IWa/l-Trees, by which means it will be in thei 
Power to acquire the defirable Commendation of having 
adorned and ſer out their Gardens with all the luſtre 
and excellency which they ought to have. 
Green Peas, that were ſown in Banks or Borders in 
Oeloßer, do begin to recompence our Pains, and to 
bloſſom at the coming in of this Month: About the 
ſeventh or eighth day of this Month, we ſhould plant 
our Collyflowers, Milan Cabbages, Capucin Capers, ot 
Naſturces, Beet Chards, &c. If we plant them ſooner, 
they commonly run to Seed, which is to be avoided; 
and in tme for thoſe things, we ought not to paſs the 
fifteenth day, nor likewiſe for the ſowing Wanter 
Cabbages. We now make all the haſte we can, t0 
make an end of diſ-eying or ſlipping our Arrzchoakes 
which are vigorous, and ſeem to have need of being 
diſcharged and thin, and make an end of planting 
new ones. The Eyes or Sucker-ſlips are good 
enough, provided they be pretty thick and white, 
though they have no root at tkeir heel or foot, and 
we may be ſure to have very fine Fruit from them 
in Autumn, and in truth it were to be wiſhed, on 
* 
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would yield none ſooner, becauſe thoſe produced be- 
fore that time. are commonly pitiful, ſtarvling, and 


as *twere abortive Fruits. Yet 'tis not enough to 
plant only ſome good thick young ſlip- ſuckers. but 
we muſt likewiſe plant ſome midling ones, eſpecially 


in ſome well ſhelter'd place, only to fortifie them- 
ſelves there during the reſt of the Year, that they 
may be able to yeild as their firſt. Artichouꝶs, next 
Spring ;, thoſe which have born in Autumn, not making 
uch ſwift advances as theſe other. Next we are to 
plant our Beet Chards almoſt at the ſame rime, which 
are well placed, -if planted in the middle of the 
Artichoakes, that is, one Beet plant between two 
Artichoakes, ſo that there may be ſome in one Rank, 
and none in the other, tor there muſt be room enough 
left free, to go upon to water, weed, manure, gather, 
and to cover them too, when need ſhall require. 

We alſo at the ſame time rank our Eig- Trees in the 


place allotted for the Fig Plantation, that we may have 


them in the diſpoſition we deſire. They begin then 
to put forth their Leaves and Shoots, and at length 
their Fruit begins to plump at the full Moon. 

Towards the end of the Month, we begin with di- 
ligence and expedition, to nail up the new ſhoots of 
all. Trees, if they be ſtrong enough to ſuffer it: And 
it is convenient to have finiſh'd this work at the be- 
ginning of Fune, becauſe at the end of that Month 
we muſt begin the ſecond nailing of the firſt Shoots, 
and the firſt of thoſe which were never yet nail'd. 


If there be any Trees defigned to mount upright 


we muſt accordingly order for that purpoſe, the Branch 
that ſeems moſt proper for it. 
We ſow a great deal of Genoa Lettuces, and we re- 
plant ſome of them, and of the other Lettuces alſo. 
We Likewiſe trim Pear-Trees, either to take off the 
alſe Shoots if any appear, which is done by plucking 


them quite away when they make a confuſion, or even 
| T 3 ſuch 
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uch others which though they be good, yet becauſe 


they might produce that confuſion which is ſo much 
to be avoided in a Tree, muſt therefore be taken of 


for the better fortify ing of thoſe that are to make the 


figure of that Tree. 

Sow Endive, that you may have ſome goed, at the 
end of July, which may be whitened in the ſame place 
| where it firſt grew, without rempving if it be ſown 
thin, and well watered during the whole Month. Take 
now alſo the advantage of ſome rainy Weather, to 
plant in their deſigned places, your annual Flowers 
ſome of them ſeldom failing to come to good there; 
likewiſe take the advantage of the ſame rime, to fill 
up with Basketed, or Circompoſed Trees, in the places 
of thoſe that are dead, of that thwart your expeQati- 
ons, or that give no very good hopes of their thii- 
ving. It is neceſſary to water theſe Trees two or three 
Times during the reſt of the Summer. 

Alſo till plant Beer Chards, choofing for that purpoſe 
the brighteſt of thoſe that are of the growth of the 
laſt ſown Szeds, as being both fairer and berter than 
thoſe which are green. 

Continue your Nur/erie,ofStrawberrie Plants till the 
end of this Month, at which time you may perfectly dif 
tinguiſh the good ones by their Stems,or upright Shoots. 
Alſo continue to tie up thoſe Lertuces that do not 
Cabbage as they ſhould. | 
Sow no more Lettuces, except Genua Lettuces, after 
the middle of May, becauſe it the reſt but only this 
laſt ſort are too apt to run to Seed. 

Replant Musk-Melons and Cucumbers in the naked 
Earth, in little Holes or Trenches filled with Mould; 

alſo plant Pumpiont or Citruls in the like holes, at the 
diſtance of three Ioiſes, or Fathoms, they ſhould be ſuch 
as have been raiſed on Hot Beds, and therefore to make 
them take Root again the ſooner, cover them with 
Tomething for five or fix days, unleſs it rain, the | 
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heat of the Sun, otherwiſe being apt to make th 
wither, and ſometimes to kill them quite- 
Continue to ſow a few Peas, which muſt be of the 
biggeſt ſort : and if you think good, pull off ſome of 
the Branches off the others that are over vigorous, af- 
fer they are well cleared of Weeds: Peas that are 
disbranched, bearing a more plentiful Crop than 
others. WW 
Bring out your Orange- Trees at the firſt quarter of 
this Months Aoon, if the Weather begin to ſecure 
from the aſſaults of the Foſt. > 
Trim your Jaſmins when you bring them out, cut- 
ting off all their Branches to the length of halt an 
Inch. | | 
At the end of this Month, bein to clip for the firſt 
time, your Paliſades or Pole-Hedges of Box, Fila- 
rid, Tew, and Eſpecid's. | 
Above all things, care muſt be taken to water all 
your Plants largely, or elſe they will roaſt and ſcorch, 
wherezs by the help of ſeaſonable waterings, you may 
viſible perceive them thrive. Alſo now water new 
planted Trees, and for that purpoſe make a hollow 
Circle of four or five Inches deep, round about the 
extremitie of the Roots; and pour into it ſome Pitch- 
ers of Water, and when tis ſoak'd in, either throw 
back the Earth into the Circle, or cover it with dry 
Dung, or Litter, in order to renew your watering ſe- 
real other times, till the Trees have taken faſt root, 
gain, after which, fill it with Earth again. 
You may begin to replant your Purſlain for ſeeding 
towards the end of the Month. | 
Continue to trim Mysk-Melons, but replant no more 
a them after the middle of May. 
But ſtill continue to plant Cucumber. 
About the end of the Month, begin to plant Ce/- 


try, and you may uſe two ways of x vlx. 
either in Cold- Bede hollowed into the Groun 


, as you 
T 4 -_ 
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do Aſpargus, planting three ranks of them in eren 
Bed, and placing hoth the Ranks and the Ce/lery Plany 
at about a Foot diſtance one from the another, and tha 
is the beſt way for them when they area little bigge 
than ordinary, that ſo you may be able to raiſe the 
Earth about them afterwards, with that which wg 
taken out of the Furrows, and which was thrown up 
on the next Cold Beds, or elſe replant them on plain 
Ground at the ſame diſtance as before, and at the 
end of Autumn, binding them firſt with two or chree 
Bands; theſe are raiſed in Tufts, that you may e. 
plant them as nigh as you can to one another, that ſo 
they may be the more eaſily covered with long dry 
Dung, and the better whitened and defended from the 
Re 5 | 

Towards the end of this Month begin to tie your 
Vines to their Props, and to nail up ſuch ſtocks 0 
them, as are planted by Wa//s, after you have fit 
cleard them of all their feeble, unprofitable, and un 
truirtul Shoots and Sprigs- 

Likewiſe plant ſingle Anemonies, which flower a 
Month after, and you may have planted ſome every 
Month ſince the laſt preceeding Auguſt, they blowing 
and flowering in the ſame manner, if nor hinder'd by 
an extreme cold Seaſon, RET . 

At the very beginning of the Month, or at leaſt a 
ſoon as ever you can, pick off and thin your Apricot; 
when there are too many of them, never leaving two 
cloſe together, that ſo thoſe you leave on may 

row. the bigger; and at the end of the ſame 
Month, you may pick off and thin your Peaches and 
Pears, if they be big enough, and there be too many 
of them. About that time alſo or at the beginning 
of the enſuing Month, the firſt bright Cabbages are to 
be ſown for Autumn and Winter, the biggeſt of them 
which are replanted in July, being to be eaten in 
Autumn, and the leſs yigorous, which are replanted 


n 
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in September and Ollober, being to ſerve for our Win- 
ter 


roviſions. | 

Continue to ſow a few Raddiſbes among other Seeds, 
25 you ſhould have alſo done in the two laſt prece- 
ding Months. | | 

If your Garden be Situated in a ſandy and dry 
Ground endeavour by the help of ſome little Dikes or 
Gutters to carry off all the water that falls ſometimes 
in haſty Storms to thoſe places that are manured, that 
none of it may be unprofitably waſted in the Walks or 
Allies, and if they be Situated in Ground that is too 
ſtrong, fat and moiſt, drain it away from thoſe 
Grounds that are incommoded by it, by conveying 
it into Walks or Allies, to ſpend ir ſelf there, or 
ſhooting it off into Stone Gutters that carry it out of 
the Garden; for which purpoſe you muſt raiſe your 
Ground into arch'd ridges, 

During all this Month, it is as good to lay yellow 
lock G:/lyfowers , by planting Cuitings of them, 
whereever you have a mind, or by laying their 
Branches that ſtill grow to their Plants. 

You ſhould likewiſe replant before the end of May 
lome green curled and Aubervillers Lettuce, that you 
may have ſome all the Month of June, together with 
the (hicons, and Imperial Long-Lettuce. 

You muſt alſo at this time endeavour to deſtroy 
the thick white Worms which now ſpoil the Strat. 
terries and Cabbage Lettuce, and take away the green 
(aterpillars, which quite eat up the Leaves of the Cur- 
en and Gooſeberry buſhes, and ſo ſpoil their Fruit. 

At the end of May, you ſhould alſo thin thoſe 
koots that grow too thick, and replant thoſe you have 
plucked up in another place, as Beet raves or Red 
let. Rote, Par ſnip, &c. 


Proviſions | 
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Probi ſions and Produtts of May, 


T is now the time of the flouriſhing reign of all 
Verdures and green things and of Sa//ets,Raddiſhe, 
Aſparagus, and Cucumbers as to their plenty any abun, 
dance. Peas and Strawberries now begin tio come in, 
and you may and ought to have of thoſe ſorts of 
Long Lettuces call'd A/fanges, and white Chicons, pto 
vided you have had timely care to raiſe ſome upon 
Hot. Beds and early to tranſplant them, either in 
other Hot-Beds, or elſe in the naked Earth, in ſame 
well expoſed place. 

You have alſo an infinity of all ſorts of Flower 
Tulips, Stock-Gillyflowers of all colours, Primroſe; 
both deep blue and pale blue, Mxſaris, Darfres, Flames, 
Spring Honey-Suckles, Roſes of Gueldras, ſingle Auem 
Ames, &c. ; 

Likewiſe both ſingle and double Narciſſus's, anl 
Peonies both of the Fleſh or Carnation, and of th; 
very red colour. 

N ow you begin to have ſome Spring Larks Heel. 

You may have the Flower of the Trifolzam Arboreun, 
or ye/!ow Terfoil, growing on a Shrub, and both the 
Common and Perſian Lic, Marygolds and Sedum, 
otherwiſe called Palmaria, and Musked white flo 
Gillyflowers, both ſingle, and double, that is to ay, 
the Julians. As likewiſe « o/umbines, Veronicd's, A 
Fluellins, plumed ot panached Facinth, yellow Miri 
tagons with their Hane coloured Pendant, Spaniſh 
Carnations, Cc. 1 


ol. II. 
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"xo to judge certainly by viewing ond viſting 4 
Kitchen-Garden, whether there be 74 thing toant · 
ing in it, which it ſhould be ſloch d with in the 
Month of May. 


HEN May comes in we have no longer oc- 
caſion to demand why ſuch and ſuch ſpots 
Ground are yet bare, Spaniſh Cardons, Collyflowers, 
d beets, Cellery, and even Artichoaks, and Cabbage 
ttuces, Which were not to appear ſo early, and for 
hich thoſe places were defign'd, coming to occupy 
hem at the latter end of April, or beginning of this 


0 lonth, and Pur ſlain which becauſe of the delicateneſs 
„fits temper, had *rill now been retain'd in the Seed 
oft, comes out at this time to gild the Earth, and 


) offer it ſelf in abundance to pleaſure its Maſter. 
he Strawberries beginning to come now to Maturity, 
pen and lead the way to the other Red Fruits, which 
e immediately to follow after them: Green Peas are 
ady to ſatisfie the longing Appetite of the lickeriſh 

fate: There is hardly any but Spinage, and Maches, 


he at ſtave off the performance of their duty till Azgaft 
ns W's September, for we may now lee ſome little begin- 
ss even of Endive, and Haſtings or Early Cherries 
e the firſt Fruit that appeared in this Month of May, 

e Hoſting Apricots, the little Muſcat Pears, and the 


bent Peaches, or Forward Peaches, will not leave them 
ng alone to enjoy the glory of being the ſole Riches 
u Ornaments of our Gardens. 


Works 
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Works to be done in June, 


N Zune, plant Leeks in Holes or Trenches fix fil 
Inches deep, at halt a Foot's diſtance one from the 
other. | 
Continue to ſow Endive, and Genoa Lettuces, th 
you may be furniſht with ſome to replant upon occ 
fion all the reſt of the Summer. | 

Replant Beer « hards in order to have them good i 
eat in Autumn, they are beſt placed in the void ſpace 
remaining between the Artichoa Ranks, they mult be ſe 
at the diſtance of a Foot and a half one from the other 

Take great care to extirpate all the Weeds whid 
now grow up in abundance, and that particulai 
before they run to Seed, to prevent their multiplying 
which they are apt to do too much of themſelve 
without ſowing. * 

Now without delay, clip all your Paliſade's, an 
edgings of Box, ſo that they may be all fumiſh 
at tartheſt at Aid Summer, and have time to ſhoot out 
again before Autumn; now you muſt liberally wat 
all Seeds ſown in your Kitchen-Gardens. 

Water plentifully, every day the Cucumbers upo 
Hot Beds, and Musk-melons moderately two or thiet 
times a week, allowing half a Pitcher full of watert( 
each Planr. 

From the middle of Zune begin to graff by Inocul 

tion, your Stone-Eruit-Trees, and eſpecially Cherrit 
upon great Trees, upon Wood of two Years growtl 
which are cut off three or four Inches from the plad 
where the Scutcheon is to be placed. The beſt tim 
for this is always before the Solſtice. 

Groſs Soils muſt be often ſtirred and manured, thi 
they may not have time to grow hard, and cha 
commonly we beſtow an univerſal manuring or fir 

9.” 
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ing up the Ground upon all our Gardens in this 
Seaſon, and the beſt time to ſtir dry Grounds in, is 
either a little before, or after Rain, or even whilſt it 
Nins, that the water may more ſwittly penetrate the 
tom, before the great heat comes to turn it into 
zpours, and for ftrong and moiſt Soils, we muſt 
nit for hot and dry weather, to dry and heat them, 
before we move them; careful Gard ner make 
ykes to convey the gluts of Water that fall about 
this time in haſty Storms, a croſs their Squares, eſpe- 
cally if their Ground be light; but on the contrary, 
if it be too ſtrong, they drain the water out of the 
Squares, as I have ſaid already, when I was ſpeaking 
i the works of May. | 
Carefully cultivate your Orange- Trees, according 
o the method preſcribed in the Treatiſe compoſed 
urpoſely on that SubjeQ. . 
Take up Talip Roots out of the Gtound at the 


el 


the end of this Month, ſow Peas to have them fit to 
eat in September. 


| Proviſions and Productions of June. 


OU have now abundance of all ſorts of red 
Fruits, as Strawberries, Currans, Gooſeberries, 

Uerries and Bigarra's or Heart-Cherries, c. 

Some Pears and particularly little Mxſcats.' 

Abundance of Artichoaks and Bet-Chards . 

Great ſtore of Peas, and of Garden, and French 
Won. | 

ml Great ſtore of Myſhrooms and Cucumbers. 

Alfo great plenry of fine, or ſweet and ſtrong 

cenred, or Aromatick Herbs, viz. Time, Savory 

| op „Lavender, &c. And alfo of Medicinal 

eld. 


Roman 


end of this Month, their Leaves being then wither- 


Disbranch Harico's or French. Beans, and towards 
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Roman Lettuces, and white A/fan;e Lettuces, aud 
bundance of Genua Lettuces, and Purſlain. 
Abundance of Flowers, as well to garniſh Diſhs 
as to ſet out Flower Pots, viz. Double Poppies of; 
colours, white, pale, violet, fleſh colour'd, or (y 
nation, flame coloured, purple, violet colour d, 
nached or ſtriped yellow, and violet Panſies, Ly} 
* Julians, Fraxilenes, or Fraxinellas, or Bafa 
Dittames, Roſes, of all ſorts, viz. double, panache 
or ſtriped, double Eglantines, or Dog-roſes, Roſes 
Gueldres,Cinnamon Roſes, white Lillies, yellow Lille, 
Matricarid s, or Feather fews, Aſphodel or Aſponde! U 
lies, Calves ſnouts, Virga Aurea, or Golden Rod, of jiſſ 
Flowers of two colours, Gadiolus' s, Veronica 8, or Fly 
ellines, Spaniſh Carnations, Mignards, Verbaſcuns, 
Mullein Flowers, double Coqueriers. 

Thlaſpi, or Treacle Muſtard of two ſorts, the gra 
and little Muſcipua s Valerians, Touſe Bonnes, or. 
goods, or good Haries, Poets G1ll;flowers, both th 
white and Carnations, yellow Willow Herbs, or Loy 
ftrifes, Lady Gloves; and towards the middle of June 
Roman Chervil, Orange Flowers, * ſingle tu 
emonies, Mignardiſes, and Marine or SeaViolets. 

And you begin to ſee ſome Cabbages. 


How to judge certainly by viewing and viſiting 

Kitchen · Garden, whether there be any thing want 
ing in it, which it ſhould be flockd with in th 
Month of J une, 


HE parching heat of the Month of June hit 
ders us indeed from going into our Garden | 
the heat of the day, but what charms are there no 
in going to viſit it Morning and Evening, when the 
cool breathings of a gentle Gephyt reign there L. 


S . 
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Sovereign ſway ? Now is the Seaſon when we may 
viſibly perceive with our Eyes, all things to grow and 
thrive, and ſee a Branch chat five or fix days before, 
was not above a foot long now ſhot out to three or 
four. Leeks are now planted, and ſquares covered 
with green Herbs, complete the Tapeſtry that adorns 
the Ground; the Vine Flowers make an end of through- 
ly embalming the Air, which was already over per- 
fum'd with the grateful odour of the Strawberries. 

We gather in all parts, and at the fame time with 
profuſion diſtribute all thoſe P/ants that are become fo 
beautiful and accompliihed; we fill up the places again 
we had disfurniſh'd, ſo that there hardly ever remains 
any part void; and nature now affects no better di- 
rertiſment than to be amazing us with Miracles of 
fertility, ſo well aſſiſted as ſhe is, by the kindly warmth 
of the Father of Light; only ſhe needs now and then 
the Auxiliary refreſhment of convenient moiſture, 
moiſture which the propitious Clouds ſometimes 
abundantly pour down, but which ſometimes the 
Card ners Induſtry too is fain to ſupply her with in 
the time of need. The Co/d-Beds and Counterborders 
yelled and adjuſted even to a Line, and well furniſnt 
with Cabbage Lettuces; the fareſt Artichoakes of 
different colours which now appears, is not leſs ad- 
nirable than the Pa/iſades and Pole- Hedges ſo exqui- 
ltely well extended. N 


— — — 
Works to be done in July. 


N this Month, many forts of Seeds are gathered, 
and Endive is ſown for the proviſion of Autumn 

nd Winter, We alſo ſow Royal Lettuce to have it 

bod for uſe at the end of Autumn. 

Still continue to fow ſome C:boules and white Beets 


bs Autumn, and ſome few Raddiſhes in cool * 
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ſuch as are extremely well water'd, to have them ft 
to eat at the beginning of Auguſt. 

If the Seaſon be very dry, begin at the latter end f 
the Month, to graff by inoculat ion of a Dormant B 
upon Quince- Trees, and Plumb Trees. | 

Begin to replant White or Bright Cabbages for th 
end of Autumn, and the beginning of Winter. 

So more Lettuces Royal. 1 

Sow for the laſt time, your Square Peas in the mid 
dle of July, that you may have ſome to ſpend in 
Odlober. Hl 

In this Month particularly, Peach-Trees produce: 
veral ſhoots. About the middle of July begin to la 
your Cove Gilliflowers, and Carnations, if their Bran 
ches be ſtrong enough to bear it, otherwiſe you ſy 
till Auguſt, or the middle of September. 


Proviſtons and Products of July. 


\ 7 E have in this Month abundance of Art: 
choakes, Cherries, Griots, or Agriots, and 


Biggarro's or Heart Cherries. 
Plenty of Strawberries, Peas and Beans, 
Great ſtore of Cabbages, Musk-melons, Cucumbers, 
and all ſorts of Sallets. ';" + . 
Some white Endive, and ſome Radiſpes. 
Some Plumbs, viz. the yellow Plumb, and the 
Ceriſet, or little Cherry-Plumb. _ 
Some Summer Caluil. Apples. 1 
A great many Pears, viz. Maudlin Pears, Cui 
Madame, or Lady Thighs, great Blanquets, or gia 
White Pears, Orange green Pears. 
About the middle or latter end of July, we have 


the firſt Figs. "APR. 1 90 
Alſo we have Verjuice. | vl 
As for Flowers, we have ſtill a great many, anc 

the moſt part of them I have mention'd in the pre 


ceding Month. 
g Mon Wi 
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We have beſides them, Geranium Neteolens, or 
Night ſme!ling Crane bill, Rue with its Olive colour d 
Flower, Feruſalem Creſſes, both ſingle and double, 
Kidney-Beans, of a flame colour, which laſt till No- 
tember, Cyanus, or Corn Flowers, both white, and pale, 
violet, Capuci ns, or Naſturtes, Camanuls, and towards 
the middle of July, Cove gilliflowers and Carnations be- 
gin to come in. 


* 1 3 
* 


Works to be done in Auguſt. 


AROM the very middle of Auguſt, you muſt be- 
F in to ſow Spinage to be ready about the mid- 
le of September, and Maches for Winter Sallads, and 
hell-Lettuces, to have Proviſion of Cabbage Lettuces; 
t the end of Autumn, and during the inter Seaſon; 

Keplant Stratoberry Plants in theit deſigned Places 
hich you have raiſed in Tufts. 

At the latter end of the Month, ſow ſome Cabbage 
n ſome good Expoſition, to remove into a Nurſery, in 
ome other well ſheltered place, where they at ro paſs 
e Winter, in order to be replanted in their deſigns? 
aces in the following Spring. | 

Alſo ſow all the Month long ſome Cabbage in fome 
pod Expaſition ,, as well to replant at the end oF 
ember or beginning of Offober, in the places where 
ey are to remain under ſome good ſhelter, as to have 

Wine ready hardened againſt the cold, to replant again 
Aer Winter, either in the naked Earth in the Montit 
March, or upon hot beds, at the very beginning of 
ruary, if the Winter be very cold; they muſt by 
cred with long Litter. | 
Sow Onions to have good ones the next year, at the 
beginning of July, which ſhonld be replanted in 
loch next following. 

* We 
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We replant a great deal of Endive at a large foot 
diſtance between Plant and Plant, as al ſo Royal and 
Perpignan Lettuces, which are very good in Autun 
and Winter, 

Sow Maches for Len. | 

Continue to nail up your Wall-Trees, and by little 
and little, to uncover thoſe Fruits, which you would 
have tinged with much Red, as Peaches, Api-4p. 
ples, Kc. _- 

Tye up your Endive with one, two, or with 
three bands if it be very high, but the uppermoſt 
Band muſt be always looſer than the reft, otherwise 
the Lettuces will burſt in the ſides whilſt it is white 
Ring. | 

4 the middle of Auguſt we begin to cover with 
compoſt, the Sorrel that was cut very cloſe to recruit 
its vigour, a good Inch thickneſs of Compolt is enough 
to ſtrew all over it, becauſe they would be apt to rot 
if you ſhould uſe more to them. 

Pluck off the runners of Stratoberry Plants, to pre: 
ferve their old Stocks in the greater vigor, and when 
their Fruit is paſt, which is about the end of Zuly, 0 
the beginning of Auguſt, cut away all the old Stem, 
and old Leaves, that they may produce new ones. 

Still continue ſowing of Spinage, for the beginning 
of Winter. | 

Take your Onions out of the Ground as ſoon 4s 
their Stems begin to dry, and let them lie ten or twelve 
days a drying in the Air, before you lay tbem up 
in your Granary, or ſome other dry place, or ell 
bind them up in Ropes, becauſe otherwiſe they woulc 
ferment and rot, if they were laid up before they 
were dry. 


Gather your Sha/or at the very beginning of the 
Month, and draw your Gar/ick out of the Ground, 


A 


bas * PSY, K — treats 
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At the end of Auguſt the Floriſts ſet into the Earth 
a WF their Zacinths, fair Anemonies and Ranunculurs or 
"Wl Cronufoots, Fungquils, Totus Albus's and Imperials. 

Ar the beginning of this Month, tread down the 
ſtems of Onions, and the Leaves of Beet-Raves, or Red 
Beet Roots, Carrots, Parſmips, &c. or elſe we take off 
their Leaves quite, to maketheir Roots grow the big- 
p ger in the Ground by hindring their Sap from ſpend- 
ing it ſelf above Ground, 


It Proviſions and Produfts of Auguſt. 


E have at this time abundance of Summer 
11 Pears and of Plumbe, and of ſome ſort of 
Feaches, as Maudlin, Minion and Bourdin Peaches, 


Nc. 

as alſo of white Endive. 
Plenty of Fygs. 
WH Great ſtore of Mxs&-melons and Cucumbers. 
" We have alſo ſome Citruls or Pampions. | 

„ We continue ſtill to have all forts of green Herbe, 
„al Kirchen- Roots, and Onions, Garlick and Shalots, 
WY 4s alſo 
Abundance of Lark-Heels, Indian-Roſes, and Indian 
i Gillyflowers , or French Marigolds, great ſtore of 
Musked Roſes, Monthly Roſes, Faſmin, Latter Larks- 
Heels, Tuberroſes, Matricaria's, and greater or leſſer 
Ihlaſpi's and beſides them, Sunflowers, Aſters, &c. 


V 2 Heu 
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How to judye certainly by viewing and viſiting ; 
Kitchen Garden, whether there be any thing wan. 
ins in it, which it ſhould be ſlock'd with in the 
Months of July and Auguſt. 


N theſe two Months of July and Auguſt, Kitchen 
Gardens ſhould be ſo richly and happily endowed 
with whatſoever their condition is capable of, that we 
may find plenty of all things there both to ſatisfie 
the pleaſures of the preſent, and provide for the re. 
ceſſidlæs of the future time, ſo that let us require of 
them what we pleaſe, they may be as ready to anſwef, 
45 we to make our Demands. | 

As for example, we have a mind to all or any forts 
of Herbs, Roots, Sallads, Perfumes, &c. They will 
imemdiarely furniſh us with them; have we a fancy to 
any Musk Melions ? we may ſmell them a great way 
off and nced bur follow our noſes, ſtoop and gather 
them; Would we have any Cacumbers, flat Pumpions, 
or other Pumpions, or Citruls, Muſhrooms, &c. They 
will preſent us with ſtore of them ; Do our Appetites 
tirther crave after Artichoakes, or Pears, Plumbs, Figs, 
c. we may be fure to find there a confiderable 
quantity of all rhoſe things; or, Have we a mind 
likewiſ2 to have any Sweet and Aromatical Herbs, 
as Irme, Sage, Savory, &c. or any reliſhing Plants, 
as Garlick, Onions, Ciboules, Leeks; Recamboles, ot 
Sraniſh Garlick, &c. There we need not fear to be 
{upplied. Nay, the four or five next preceeding 
Months ſeem only to have laboured for theſe two 
aft, ſo that we may expect all ſhould go well in our 
Gardens in this ſeaſon, if we be provided with a good 
Gardner, and which above all things, has the Skill to 
chuſe well, and Judgment enough ro know how and 
when to gather. The Carnations now are no ſmall 
Ornaments to our Gardens, and the Floriſts my 1 
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buſie in couching their Layers, forget not to take 
their Bullbous Roots out of the Earth, to lay them up 
in places of ſhelter and ſecurity, — 


— — — — — — 
G 5 © "hs n 


jmorbe io be done in September. 


1O0NTINUE ſtill the works of the preceedin 
Month. | 
Make Hot Beds for Muſhrooms. 
Replant a great deal of Exdzve, but cloſer together 
now than in the foregoing Months, that is, place them 


OS 


at half a foot's diſtance one from the other, becauſe 


now their Tufts grow not ſo large as before. 

They muſt be replanted in almoſt all the ſpare pla- 
ces from the very beginning of the Months till the 
fifteenth or twentieth day. At the latter end of the 
Month, ſow Spinage the third time, which will bs 
good in Lenz, and even until June following. 

During this whole Month you mult continue to re- 
move Strawberry Plants out of your Nurſeries, to reim- 
place thoſe tufts which are dead in your Beds, you muft 
immediately water them, as you mult do all Plants 
w hich are ſet a-new. | 

Set ſome in Pots rowards the twentieth day, if you 
intend to force any in the Hinter. 

Tie up firſt with Ofier Withs, and afterwards to- 
wards the fifteenth of the Month, carefully wrap up 
with long Litter, or new Straw, ſome Spaniſh Car- 
dons and Artichoake Plants, to have them whitened or 
Blanched about fifteen or twenty days after ; But 
great care mult be taken in wrapping them up, to keep 
them perfectly upright, otherwiſe they will overſet, 
and ſnap in funder on one fide ; and to hinder the 
winds from lying them on our fide too, they muſt 
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to have them Flower in June and July, before them 
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be fenced with a Bank of Earth of about a full foot 
high. 

. oi the fifreenth of the Month to the end, and 
till the middle of October, replant ſhell Lettuces in ſome 
well ſheltered place, and eſpecially near the foot of 
ſome Southern and Eaſtern Wall, that you may have 
ſome of them Cabbage for ſpending in Lent, and du- 
ring the whole Months of April and May. 

Bind up your Cællery with one or two bands belon, 
and then raiſe a Butt or Bank about it either with 
dry long Dung, or with very dry Earth to whiten it; 
but we muſt have a care not to tie it up but in very 
dry Weather, the ſame caution muſt be obſerved in all 
Plants that are to be tied, after which, cut oft the ex- 
tremity of the Leaves to prevent the ſap from aſcend. 
ing and ſpending it ſelf to no 1 by which 
means it is kept down in the Buried Plant, and makes 
it grow thick. 

Sow Maches for Lent, and for Reponces, it is net 
worth the while to ſow them in a Garden, becaule theirs 
are enough of them in the Spring-Time, to be found 
in the Corn Fields, and by the hedge ; ſides. 

Sow Poppies and Larks-Heels in Kower-Gardens, 


that are ſown in March. 
Prouifions and Produtts of September. 


\ 7 V have abundance of Violet Peaches, Adm 
| rables, Purple, Perſick Peaches, &c. 


. Great ſtore of Ruſſet, or Ruſſet Pears, melting Pears M 
of Breſt, ſome Batter-Pears, Nc. | 
Plenty of Extive, and of Succory, and of Cabbages. il pla 
Towards the end of the Month begin to come in WW: 
abundance of ſecend Figs. doe 
At the latter end of the Month we have likewiſe I ſhu 
ſome Sparſh Cardons ſome Artichoałe _— _ 2nd 
* Cellery | 


* 
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t Cllery Plants, à great many Citruls, or Pumpions, ſtore 
of Artichoaks, and ſome Mus#-melons till. 

id Some Co/ly-flowers. . 

Ne We begin to have ſome good Muſcat Grapes. 

of And ſome Oranges. 

Ve As to Fowers we have now great ſtore of Tuberoſes 

v- WH 4fters, or Oculus Chri fti's, of Flower gentles, Velvet, 

Howers, or Amaranthus, of Indian Gilliflowers, or 

French Marigolds, of Indian Roſes, Marvels of Peru, 

Trilar Volubilis, Latorel, or Bay Roſes, both white 

and Carnation, Ultramarine Roſes, Ordinary Stock- 

Gilliflowers, both of the white and violet Sorts, Cc. 

Ciclaments and ſome Orange Flowers, with ſingle An- 

emonies, ; | 


ä —— 
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Works to be done in October. 


Ontinue the ſame Works as in the preceeding, 
Month, except Grafing, the Seaſon for which 
is now paſt, but particularly you muſt be buſie in 
% preparing Ce//ery and Cardons, plant a great many 
n Winter Lettuces, and ſome too upon old Hotr-Beds, 
to force them ſo as to have them good for our eating 
about Martinmas. | 
Plant Winter Cabbages on thoſe Stocks, lay afide 
| MW! the Mould or made Earth, to uſe again when you 
„. make new Hot Beds, and carry away the rotteneſt 
Dung to thoſe Grounds that are to be dunged. 
1 About the middle of Oober, carry back into their 
Houſes your Orange.- Trees, Tuberoſer, and Faſmins, 
placing them there · with fome agreeable Symmetry, 
leaying the Windows open in the day, fo long as it 
does not freeze, but keeping them always carefully 
ſhut at Night, till at laſt we ſhut them up quite 
and carefully dam up both them and the Doors. 


V 4 Begin 


-— & 6 vw” 
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Begin to Plant all ſorts of Trees as ſoon as their 
Leaves are fallen. | | | 

Continue ſtill to Plant a great many Winter Leni. 
ces in ſome well ſhelter'd Place, and on ſome good 
Borders, at fix or ſeven Inches diſtance one from the 
ather, there uſually periſnes enough of them to pre- 
vent our Complaints of their growing too thick tope, 


9 


ther. 

Towards the middle of Odlober, the Floriſts Plant 
their * and all other Bulbous Roots nat yet ſet 
into the Ground. WE 

In this Month you muſt perform your laſt manuxing 
and turning up of ſtrong, heavy, and moiſt Grounds 
as well to deſtroy the Weeds, and giving an Air o 
neatueſs and agreeableneſs to our Gardens in this Sea. 
ſon, when the Country is more vifited than at any 
other time, as to make that fort of Ground timely con. 
tract a kind of Cruſt, that may hinder the inter wa- 
ters from ſo eaſily penetrating them, and on the con. 
trary, jnay ſhoot them off, down to places of a lower 
Situation. | 

It is convenient to begin to ſow now in ſome well 
ſheltered place towards the South or Eaſt, or elſe upon 
Hot Beds, thoſe Sa/lads, &c. that are to be made uſe 
of in Winter, or early in the Spring: upon Condition 
that in due time they be well covered when fown 
againft the Cold. —_= Y 


Proviſions and Produtts of October. 
V E have abundance of ſecond Eigs. 

VV Plenty of Muſcat and Chaſſelas Grapes. 
Great ſtore of Butter Pears, Doyennes, Bergamots, 
Vine- Prars, * Craſans and Meſſier- Johns. 

Abundance of Erdrve and Succory, Cardons, Arti. 
choke Chards, Muſhrooms, and Cucumbers, _ {till 
: | | =, | ome 

| 
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ſome Musk-melons too, if there have been no hard 
rolts. 

e have all manner of green Por-Herbs, Sorrel, 
Beete, Chervil, Parſley, and Cibouls, Roots, GarlicR, 
0iozs, and Shalors. 

Great ſtore of Peaches, viz. Admirables, Nivets, 
White Andilties, Latter Violet Peaches, Nellow latter 
Peaches, Rambouillet, and Cadillac Pavies, Tellow Pavies, 
and Red Pavies. | | | 

Spinage and latter Peas. 

For Flowers we have ſingle Animonies, Tuberoſes, 
Laurel, Time Flowers, Velvet Flowers, Jaſmins, Lawrel 
Roſes, Ciclamens, &c. 


How to judge certainly by viewing and viſiting a 
Kitchen- Garden, whether there be any thing want- 
ing in it, which it ſhould be ſtoch d with in the 
Month of September and October. 


F in July and _ our Kitchen Gardens have ſigna- 
[ lized themſelves by their Maus Melons, Cucumbers, 
zgumes, and even by their Plumbs, their firſt Figs, 
ind ſome few Pears, &c. we ſhall ſee that in the Months 
if September and Oclober which ſuceed them, they 
ill ſhew themſelves exceedingly Glorious in the 
matter of Fruits which will ry 6 the abundance of 
reaches, Muſcat, and Chaſſala's Grapes, of ſecond Figs, 
id of Ruſſelet, Butter, Verte Longue, or Long Green, 
Ind Bergamot Pears, &c. This being undoubtedly 
he true Seaſon for Fruits, and the time in the whole 
ſer wherein the Country is moſt frequented. 

The moderate temper of the Air which now keeps 
n agreeable Medium between the great Heat of the 
Y0g-days newly paſt, and the bitter Cold that is to 
Ingzon Winter; invites out the inhabitants of the 
I Wits, to make a ſally out to breath the free Air of 
ell : | the 
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the Country, and to affiſt at gathering of Fun: 
And the Gardens ought now to ſurpaſs in an infinite bre 
quantity all they were accuſtomed to produce in other 
Months, nor is it fit now to ſuffer one ſpeck of Grown 
to lie idle. For if any ſquare has been newly disfy. 
niſhed, as for example, a Garlicſt, Onion, or Shally 
Square, &c. you ſhould rake care to fill it up preſently 
again with Spnage, Maches, Chervil, Cibouls, &. 
Tie fame courie is to be taken with ſome Beds of Sun. 
mer Lettuces, which ſhould be ſucceeded by a great 
number of Ende Plants, Winter Lettuces, &c. The 
Bulbous Roots of Flowers muſt now be put into the 
Earth again, to begin to take ſuch new Root as maj 
defend them againſt the rigours of the approaching 
Winter. 


* 3 ry * + 7 4 * * gk 


Works to be due in November. 


N this Month begin to force an Artificial Spring by 
the means of your Hot Beds, upon which we fowlit 
tle Salers, viz. SmallLettuces to cut, Chervil, (reſſes d e. 
Plant Lertuces to Cabbage, under Belly or Glas. 
Frames, and replant upon them, Mint, Tarragon, and 
Balm Plants, and fome Sorrel, wild Endive or Succor), 
and Macedonian Par ey, and Burnet, and if the weathet 
{till continue pretty tair, make an end of planting 
Lettuces in places of good ſhelter, 
© This is particularly the Month of the greateſt Work" 
and Labour of all, in order to the avoiding the in 
convenience of wanting Garden neceſſaries, which 1s 
no ordinary Companion in this dead Seafon, for ino 
earneſt the Cold fails not to make great Havock in the 


Gardens of the lazy; and therefore at the very begin i 
ning of the Month, how flatteringly fair ſooner 
| a Weathal 


** 
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the caution, to leave the Dung cloſe by them, to be 
ready at hand to cover them again, in caſe the Hyſ 
returns. 75 
At the very beginning of the Month, before thy 
 Froſfts be come, make an end of trying up your Endiue 
that is big enop2h to ſuffer it, and cover it with what 
you can get: you alſo cover your other Erdive in th; 
ſame manner, which we could not tie up. It like. 
wiſe whiters equally well; and it is very convenient, 
it we have a Conſervatory, to plant as many as we can 
of the biggeſt of them there, in tufts, as we ſhall 
further ſhew hereafter. | 
Now tak? the advantage of ſome fair dry weather, 
to lay up all you have a mind to keep for your Hinter 
roviſion; and for that effect, take up the Plants in 
Tufts with Earth hanging to them, before they be 
Hoſt bitten, and plant them very cloſe one to another 
in the Conſervatory, which for Example are, all Roots, 
as Carrots, Par ſnips, and Beet-raves, or Red Beet. Roots 
and Artichoakes, which have Fruit. The Green ones 
are more proper for this p_ than the Violet ones, 
which are more tender and leſs able to endure the Eo, 
and more apt to putrifie in that part next their ſtem, 
than the other which are more ruſtical and hardy. 
Aud alſo Spaniſh Cardons, Collyflowers, and Endive 01 
Succory, as well the White, as the Wild ſort, and even 
Leeks and Cellery, though both theſe laſt will keep 
well enough in the naked Earth, when they are well 
covered: But here is to be noted, that Ce/lery when 
once whirened muſt be eaten preſently, otherwiſe it 
would rot; And you muſt be careful to raiſe ſome of 
it late, that it may remain ſmall in the Earth, without 
heing very much covered, which ſerves for the latter 
end of February and the Month of March. | 


Thoſe Perſqns who live near the Woods, will do de 
well to gather up the leaves there, not only to make Her! 
uſe of for coverings, as I have ſaid, but Hikewl a US 

| Jy 
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be MW lay them to rot in fome hole, the ſoil of them being 
Ney good, and eſpecially to make ufe of for Mold. 

| Now _ and lay bare the Roots of Trees that ſeem 
the Ml to languiſh, in order to take from about them the old 
os WM Soil, cut off as much of their Roots as is found in an ill 
hat MW condition, and Earth them up again afterwards with 
the MW good new Earth. 

ke. WM Make ſome Hor-Beds for Muſhrooms. The method 
nt, WM make them well, is to chooſe ſome ſpot of new, 
can ind as near as can be, light and fandy Ground, and dig 
all Wl there a hallow Bed of five or ſix Inches deep, of three 
or four wide throughout, and of what length you pleaſe. 
The Dung muſt be either of Horſe or Male, and muſt 
er; be already pretty dry, and fuch as has been piled up 
in WM ſome time: Then make the Bed about two foot high, 
be Wl raking and pteſſing the Dung as cloſe and tight as 
her MW vou can, yet ſo that it may the better ſhoot off the wa- 
ters to the right and left, which if they will pierce 
through it, would rot the Dung; after that, cover 
nes the Bed to the thickneſs of two foot more; with the 
es, W Neighbouring Earth, over which again, throw ano- 
„der covering of three or four Inches thick of Litter, 
my which in the Winter may guard from the great Cold, 
Jv. nd in the Summer, ſhade from the violent heat, the 

or 8 Muſhrooms which may be expected to ſhoot up about 
en WY three or four Months after. 

ey Employ the long dry Dung of which you ought 

ell v have made ptoviſion in the Summer, to cover your 
en tiz-Trces, as well thoſe of the Walls, as Dwarfs ; 

it Wand for theſe laſt, tie all their Branches as cloſe toge- 

of er as you can conveniently, with Offer Withs, that 

ut WM jou may the more eaſily wrap them about with this 

ter Wl covering; and for the Wall. Irees, endeavour to 

lere fo many of the higher Branches as you can, on 

he fides, and to tie ſeveral of them together to poles 

or forked ſticks that are to ſerve them for Props, and 

by that means, you cover them with more 2 
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and leſs charge. Leave on them that covering til 
the full Moon of March be paſt, at which time, on 
take oft part of it, till the full Moon of April be lik: 
wiſe paſt. The Frofts of theſe two laſt Months beine 
dangerous to the young Fruit which then begins t 
put forth it ſelf, as the Winter Froſts are to the Woy 
which they make to turn all into Pitch. 
The days being now very ſhort, skilful Gard'ne- 
will therefore work by Candle-light till Supper tim 
either in making of Srraw-Screens and Coverings, o 
preparing Trees for ng as ſoon as the Froſt per 
mits them, or in deſigning, c. 
Put thoſe Trees into the Earth in Eurrows which 
you could not Plant, covering up the Roots as care 
fully as if we were Planting them in their deſigns 
places, without leaving any hollow Chinks about thei 
— becauſe otherwiſe the great Foſts would ſpoi 
You may begin at the latter end of the Month t. 
force ſuch Aſparagus, as are at leaſt three or fou 
years old, and this forcing is performed, either ot 
the cold Bed in the place where they grow, which! 
the belt way, or elſe upon a Hot Bed, 2 0 
minded to remove them. But ordinarily we ſtay t 
towards the beginning of the next Month, before we 
make any Eſſays of that kind, it being in my Opinion 
long enough to have of them for four Months toge 
ther by Artifice, till Nature be ready to furniſh u 
with more of them for two Months longer by be 
own ſole Virtue and Power, not but that we migh 
begin to force them at the very beginning of Sepren 
ber and October. 
The way of forcing them is, to dig the Earth ou 
of a Path, to the depth of two Foot, and the breadti 
of one full foot and a half, if originally the Path were 
but three foot over becauſe there muſt at leaſt i 
or ſeven good Inches of Earth be left next the * 


ll, 
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ous T ufts. The Path being thus voided, we fill it up 
with long hot Dung, very well ramm'd and trodden 
down, till it be a full foot higher than the Superficies of 


the Cold Bed, at the firſt making, and after fifteen days, 


ou muſt ſtir this Dung over again, mixing ſome new 

ung with it, the better to enable it to communicate 
ſufficient heat to the two adjoyning Cold Beds, but if it 
appear too much mortifed, ſo that the A/paragas does 
not ſhoot up briskly enough, then this recruiting the 
jarh-way with freſh Dung and fiirring, muſt be 
repeared afterwards as often as it ſhall be neceſſary, 
which commonly happens to be once every ten or twelve 
lays. If there fall any great Rains or Snow, that may 
have too much rotted that Dung, ſo that it appears not 
o retain a ſufficient heat, then muſt it be quiet taken a 
way, and all new put in its place; for in fine, this Bed 
muſt always be kept extremely hot; as to the Cold Bed, 
n which the P/ants are, the Ground muſt he digged up 
and ſtirred a little in it, to the depth of about four or five 


Inches, as ſoon as the path-way is filled up, for it 


cannor be done before, becauſe of bringing the Dung to 
that, (which cannot be done without much trampling 


Wn the Soil) which digging being finiſhed, we cover the 


aid Cold Bed, with ſome of the ſame long Dung, to 


be thickneſs of three or four Inches, and at the end 


df fifteen days, ſo much time at leaſt being neceſſary 
v give activity to theſe Aſparages Tufts, that in this 
*kaſon are as *twere dead, or at leaſt benumbed with 
tie cold, we lift up the Dung to ſee whether the 4/- 
ſaragus begin to ſhoot out or no, and if they do, at 
wery place where they appear, we clap a Glaſs Bell, 
which we alſo take great care to cover cloſe with 
long Dung, and eſpecially a-nights, to prevent 
ne Froſt from penetrating in the leaft to the 


M4/paragus, which being ſo extremely tender and 


&licate as *tis, would be abſolutely ſpoiled by the 


alt breath of Cold. If in the day time, the Sun 


ſhine 
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ſhine out a little bright, we moſt not fail to take off the 
Dung from the Bells, that the A/para;z/5 may be viſited 
by thoſe kind Beams that animate all things, and if he. 
fides thoſe Bells, we had likewiſe G/2/5 Frames to clap 
over them, and ſo doubly to cover whole Beds of Plants, 
that would be ſtill more commodious and more advan. 
tageous for bringing to effect this little Maſter. piece of 
our Art. By thele helps, the Aſparagus ſpringing out of 
the warm Earth, and meeting with a warm Air under 
thoſe Bells, grow red and green, and of the ſame 
thickneſs and length as thoſe of the Months of April and 
May; nay, and prove a great deal better too beeauſe 
they have not only been unattack'd by the injuries of 
the Air, but have attained their perfection in much leſs 
time than the others, and I can without vanity affirm, 
that I was the firſt that by the inducement of ſome 
very plauſible Reaſons, deviſed this expedient. 

add here, that a Bed of A iperagus dextroufly for- 
ced and well maintained , produces abundantly for a 
fornight or three Weeks, and that becauſe the King 
ſhould not want during the whole Winter, this 
new Diſh as ſoon as the tirſt Beds begin to furniſh us 
I begin to force as many new ones, and ſo continue 
the ſame courſe every three Weeks, till the end of 
il, when Nature advertiſes me, that tis time to 
put an end to thoſe Violences I have done Her, and 
that ſhe is then willing in her Turn, to ferve us with 
ſome Diſhes prepared by her own skill. 

You may likewiſe remove old Aſparagus Plants ont 
of Cold Beds into Hot ones, it being true that they ſpring 
there, but they never prove ſo fair as the others, and 
are attended beſides with this inconvenience, that they 
die there in a very ſhort time. 

We force Sorrel and Wild Endzve, or Succory, Mace. 
 donian Parſly or  Aliſanders, &c. in the ſame manner 
as we do Aſparagus, but moſt commonly it is = 

; rath 
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rather upon Hot Beds, than on the naked Earth, an 
the Succeſs is very ſpeedy and infallible, and particu- 
latly in procuring in one fifteen days time, «Sor7e/ that 
is as fait as that of the Month of May, 
We lhould have finiſhed our laſt manuring of dry 
Grounds the fifteenth day of this Month, as well to 
render them impenetrable to the Rain and Snow waters, 
as to deſtroy the Weeds, and to make our Gardens 
appear ſomething neat and handſome. o | 
To have Radi/hes betimes, that is, towards Chriſtmas, 
or Candlemas, we ſow them in Hot Beds about the middle 
of November, I have already laid down directions for 
the making of Hot Beds, in the works of February: 
That which is particularly to be obſerved fbr Radiſber, 
is that we muſt beat down with a board, the Szperficzes. 
of the Mould, to render it a little ſolid, and to prevent 
it from rowling into the Holes that are to be made to 
Sow the Radiſbes in, after which, that the Bed may be 
hand ſomly Sown, we take a Cord rubbed with PY iter; 
or Chalk, or other white matter, aud holding it well 
ſtretched out between two of us, we mark out with it 
as many white Lines, at three or four Inches diſtance 
one from another, both throughout the whole length 
and breadth of the Bed, as its extent will permit, and 
then with a round wooden planting ſtick of a full Inch 
thick, we make holes all along every Line at the like 
diſtance of three or four Inches one from another, and 
we put only three Radiſb Seeds into every Hole, and if 
we chance to let fall any more, we pull up all the Ra. 
diſhes that come up above the number of three, They 
which obſerve not to mark out ſuch Lines, but make 
their Holes by random ſight only, have their Beds not 
ſo handſome, and they which make their Holes nearer, 
and which leave more than thtee Radiſbes in a Hole, 
run the hazard of having Radiſbes with a great many 
Leaves and but little Root. There are many Marker 
1 Card ner 
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Gard'ners whoſe practice it is to ſow Lines or Rows 
of Lettuces in February and March, a- croſs their Bed; 
of Radiſhes, but then the Holes muſt be made ar the 
diſtance of {even or eight Inches; and the Lertuces 
thus ſown in Lines, will be gathered and ſpent before 
the Radiſhes are fit io gather. 

If it freezes very hard we cover the Hot Beds, with 
long Litter, for five or fix days; beſides which, for 
its tarther defence againſt the rigours of the Winter, 
we cover them with S:raw Skreens, or Coverings, 
fupported upon 1raverſe Frames or Cradles compoſed 
of Cakes, or other Poles of Wood, placed very near 
the Superficies of the Mold, and we ſtop the ſides cloſe 
up, and if the Froſt increaſe notably, we put a new 
Load of long Dung over thofe Strato Skreens ; but if 
it be but moderate, there will need no other covering, 
the hear of the Bed being ſufficient to defend the Plants; 
Radiſhes thus ſown come up in five or fix days, and if 
the Holes had not ſome Air, they would be ſmothered 
> 16 grow dwindling in piercing through the ſmall 


raw. ige 0. no Lo151%% 

We mult not fail at the beginning of this Month, 
to take up in Turf, the CeYery which we had planted 
at a reaſonable diſtance, in the Months of Zune and 
July, in particular Cold Beds; and when we have taken 
it up, to carry it into the Conſervatory, or elſe to re- 
plant it in ſome other Cold Bed; placing its Plants 
very ou together, that they may the more cakily be 
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Vol % II. ; 
| Proviſions and rad. of November 


We ; Rill in the beginning of the Fs 
ſome. F;gs, and, ome latter Illo Pavies. 

Winter Then Pears, Bergamots , Marchioneſſes, 
Meffire Fobas , Craſans, Petitoins, ſome Vingoutee 
Pears, Ambrets, Leſchaſſeries, Amodots, 8, 

Artichoaks. 

Abundance of Autamnal Catvil Apples, and fas 
tobte Caluilt. 

The Fennelets or Fennel 4 ples, and Courpen dus, or 
ſhort ſtalk d App/es begin allo to ripen. 

We have Spinage, Endive and Succory, Cellery, Ler- 
tuces, Sallets, and Pot- Herbs, and Cabbager, of all ſorts, 
and Roots and Pampons. : 

For Flowers. we have almoſt the ſame as in the 
foregoing, Month, as alſo ſome beginnings of The//p: 
ſemper een, or ever a * 


How to judge certainly by viewing and viſiti ring 
a Kitchen-Garden ,* whether there be any thing 
wanting in it, which it * ſhould ts fiock'd with 


in November. 


HE firſt white Frofts of November that make 
the Leaves of Trees grow Yellow, and looſen 
them from the places where they grew, that ſhrivel 
wp and rot che Levaes of Endive, and of the larger 
Lettuces, and that Blacken the Artichoake Tops, Oc. 
zive. us warning of the approach of Winter that mer- 
leſs Enemey of all Vegetations: and therefore we 
muſt take care early to ſecure in our Conſervatory or 
Sore-bouſe, all that is liable io be ſpoiled by the y 
n and beſides to cover with lon 
R 2 — 
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Dung that which we cannot conveniently take out 
of the Ground, and which yet will run great hazard of 
riſhing without being ſhelter'd with tome covering, 
and ſo in this kind of haſty breaking up, and remove. 
ing, I would have every body extraordinary bufie in 
plying their duty, and I would adviſe our Gard ner 
to increaſe” the number of his Labourers, to prevent 
the damage lie ĩs threat ned with. The prickle Bak. 
ets, and Hand barrows fhould at this time be plyed. 
with the greateft vigour and diligence, loaden with 
fuch things ds are to be houſed in the Srore-Houſe or 
Conſervatory, and the other filled with Dung, to cover 
that which is to be left upon the Ground. In a word, | 
cannot tell how to pardon thoſe that either by impru- 
dence or negligence, let thetnſelves be ſurprized in 
ſuch importent occaſions as this, for I would not hate MW ; 
them indulge themſelves any reſt at all, till alt their : 
buſineſs be done ; | would Iikewife have the Store. . 
Houſe or. Conſervatory well filled, and all things in it fi 
placed in a regular order. And I would have the whole 
Garden put on as *twere another new kind of cloath- i; 
ing, which muſt be generally of long Dung. 1 
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Works to be done in December. tl 
=, S Won as December is come it is no longer time nu 
F todally. For now the Earth in Gardens is quite ¶ an 
ſtript of all its uſual Ornaments, and the Froft that A w. 


ſeldom fails to ſignalize it felf this Month without th, 
ſeſpecting the quallity of their Maſters, ſpares no bo. un 
dies Gardens, but unmercifully deſtroys all it meets by; 
with of a nature too delicate to endure its rigout of 
and therefore it concerns us now to make an end oi the 
houling and of covering what we could not houſe oF he; 


cove 
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cover in the Month of November, viz. Endive, Car- 
dons, Cellery, Artichoakes, Roots, Collyflowers, Hard- 
Beets, Leeks, Fig-lrees, &c. And above all things, we 


muſt be careful ro preſerve thoſe Nove#ties which we 
may have begun to advance by Art, as Peas, Beans, 
Cabbage, Lettuce, and little Sa/lers, to avoid the 
diſpleaſure of ſeeing periſh in one bitter Night, what 
we have been labouring two or three Months to 
advance. n e 4 
We may likewiſe ſtill at the beginning of the 
Month, continue to ſow ſome early Peas upon ſome 
Banks made of Earth raiſed in double ſlopes along by 
ſome Wall placed in a good Expoſition, and eſpecially 
that rowards the South. Oh, BY YU 
We tranſport our rotten Dung to thoſe places we 
deſign to muck and ſpread them abroad there, that 
the Rain and $now-waters may the better penetrate ' 
them, and carry their Salt a little below the Super- 
ficies of the Earth where our Seeds are to be ſown. 
One of the moſt principal Works of this Month, 
is, at the beginning of it, to make a Hot. Bed of long 
new Dung of the ordinary breadth. of four Foot, and 
heighth of three, and as ſoon as its great heat is ſpent, 
we muſt ſow upon it, under G/aſs-Be/ls, ſome good 
bright Curled Lettuce, and as ſoon as tis grown a lit- 
tle big, which uſually happens in a Month's time, we 
mult rake up the faireſt, and plant it in a Nurſery up- 
on another Hot- Bed, and under ocher Belle, to the 
number of twenty, or twenty five under every Bell, 
and when they are grown reaſonably big there too: 
we muſt take up the biggeſt with a little Earth about 
them to replant them, to the number of five or ſix 
under each Bell, to remain there till they be quite Cab: * 
bage, which uſually happens towards the latter end 
of March, and we take care to fence them well from 
the (old, as. well with Coverings of Litter, 4s'by new 
R 3 We. 


beating their Beds. 
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We practiſe the ſame method in ſowing theſe Let. 
twces in the Month of Zanuary, and in replanting in 
February, that we may have ſome ready betimes, thar 
is, towards the end of March, and to continue ſo do- 
ing till the Earth produces us ſome of her ſelt, without 
the help of Hot Dung. At this time they that em- 
ploy themſelves in rearing Novel ties, ſpend the moſt 
part of each day in covering them at night, and unco. 
vering them in the morning, or elſe all comes to no- 


thing. | l \ 
| When in the Winter time, we are railing and force: 
ing of Lettuces upon Hot-Beds, and under Belle, we muſt 
be careful often to lift up the Belle to take away the 
dead Leaves, there being a great many that rot and 
periſh, and one rotten Leaf rots others. The inſide 
of the Belle, muſt alſo be cleanſed from the falth and 
moiſture that gather there in abundance, and when 
there comes a fair Sun thiny day, we mult not fail to 
lift up the Bells, that the moiſture may be dried up 
that ſticks about the Leaves. But the cheitelt thing to 
be obſerved above all, is to keep the Beds moderately 
hor, by recruting and new beating, and termenting 
them from time to time. „ 20498 


Proviſions and Prodgiis of December. 
\Y the aſſſtance of out Store-houſe and Conſervatory, 


we have all the ſame things that we already 


mentioned in the Month of November. 
We may alſo now begin to have ſome forced A/pa- 
"_— 5 And, 7 E. 1 5 | The l of the 
Some very green Sorrel, in ſpite of the 
hardeſt Frofte, © ls {66 2 3 P! Fo 
S 10 
Winter Cabbages, as well of the bright and long ſeded 
6 — which are the moſt delicate, as of the green 
Seq ers n 44 a4 


Abundance 
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Abundance of Virgoulee Pears, Thorn Pears, Ambretss 
St. Germans, Dry Mertins, Portal Pears, &c. As alſo. 
Of tpi Apples, Pippins, Courpendu's, Fennellets or 
Fennel Apples, and ſome Caloils to ſtill, Cc. 

As to Flowers we have ſtore of Lawrel, Time Flow- 
rt, and we have ſome Anemonies and Ciclamens. 


How to judge certainly by viewing and viſting a 
Kirchen-Garden, wherber there be any thing Wanting 
in it, which it ſhouli be ſtoch d wih in the Months 
of September and October, 


HE Month of December, is ſtill not without 
ſtanding in need of a great deal of activity, fox 
it often happens that the preceding Month proves too 
ſhort to let us finiſh all that ſhould he done in it 
which muſt therefore be made an end of in this, and 
that particularly if the Co/d have not yet made all the 
hayock it is capable of: We muſt then mind exactly 
6 do all I have directed td be done under the head of 
the Works of this Month : to prepare the Novelties 
of the following Spring; to clear the places of old Hot 
Beds, and to make preparation for the making of new 
ones with all imaginable expedition, and care taken, 
ot only to have a good proviſion of long Dung, a 
great many G/aſs-Be/ls, but likewiſe to keep all the 
Glaſs-Frames in good repair, &c. And here I ffiall not 
forget to recommend to thoſe curious perſons who are 
lelſed with the means to do it, to take care to force 
Iſparagus, and to recruit their Beds with new warmth 
$ often as their great heat ſhall begin to flag, It is 
1 work indeed of no conſiderable pains and expence, | 
but the pleaſure to ſee growing, in the midſt of the ſe- 
reſt Froſt and Snom, abundance of Aſparagus, both 
thick, green, and every way moſt excellent, is great 
mnough to take us off from grudging at out calf of 


ronble. a 
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CHAP. V. 


What ſort of Ground is proper to each Legume 
and Kitchen Flant. | | 


Here are certain ſorts of Grounds, which 
want none of the good Qualities required to 
make them produce in every Seaſon , and for a long 
time together, all ſorts of fait and good Legumes 
ſuppoſing always, that they be reaſonably well culti. 
vated : And there are ſome that beſides that, have the 
faculty to produce them more early than others, and 
they are ſuch Grounds as they commonly call Black 
Sands in which is found an equal temper between 
dry and moiſt, accompanied with a good expoſition, 
and with an inexhauſtible Salt of fertility rendring 
them eaſie to be entred by the Spade, and penetrated 
by the Rain waters; But on the other hand, it is 
rare enough to find any of theſe perfect ſorts of Earth; 
and that on the contrary, it is very uſual to meet with 
thoſe that offend either in being too dry, light, and 
parching, or over-moift, heavy and cold, or elſe by 
being ill ſituated, as being ſome of them too high, ſome 
too flopingꝑ, and ſome of them too low, and too much in 
a Bottom. Or more eſpecially exceſſive moiſture, and 
great drought are both pernicious, becauſe this laſt 


beſides that it is always attended with a chilling Cold 
that retards its productions, is likewiſe apt to rot the 
greateſt part of the Plants, and conſequently, it is 


very difficult to correct, and almoſt impoſſible entire 
ly to ſurmount ſo great a defect; but it is not altoge 
ther fo difficult to qualifie a dry temper, for provi- 
ded it be not extreme great, and that we have the 


convenience of Water to water it, and of Dung to 


amend ard enrich it, we are Maſters of two Hove: 
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reign and infallible Remedies, which we muſt apply 
for its cure. And ſo by care and pains we may get 
the Conqueſt over thoſe dry and ſtubborn Lands, and 
force them to bring forth in abundance all things we 
(hall regularly demand of them, 

lt follows thence, that when we are ſo happy as to 
meet with thoſe choice good ſorts of Ground, we may 
indifferently both ſow and plant every where in them, 
any ſorts ot Legumes or. Plants whatſoever, with an 
aflured confidence, that they will proſper. The on- 
ly Subjection we are obliged to in ſuch GVounds is, 
nrſt, to weed much, becauſe they produce abundance 
of Veede among the good Herbs; and ſecondly, to be 
often removing our Legumes and changing their 
places, which is an eſſential point of Practice in all 
jorts of Gardens, it being not at all convenient to 
place for two or three times together, the ſame Ve- 
getables in the ſame piece of Ground, becauſe the 
Nature of the Earth requires theſe ſorts of Changes, 
as being as 'twere aſſured in this Diverſity, to find 
wherewithal to recruit and prepetuate its firſt vigour 
And though in thoſe good Grounds all things proſper 
admirably well, yet is it a molt undoubted Truth, that 
Southern and Eaſtern Expoſitions are here as well as 
every where elſe, more proper than thoſe of the Weſt 
and North, to forward, and improve its productions; 
witneſs Strawberries, Haſting Peas; Cherries and Muſ-- 
cal Grapes, &c. To ballance which, theſe laſt Expo- 
ſitions have likewiſe fome peculiar advantages, that 
make them too be eſteemed in their turn; for Exam- 
ple during the exceſſive Heats of Summer, that often 
ſcorch up every thing, and make our Legumes and o- 
ther Plants run up too haſtily to Seed, they are exempt . 
from thoſe violent impreſſions, which the Sun makes 
upon thoſe places that are fully expoſed to his burning 
Rays, and conſequently our Plants will maintain them- 
ſelves longer in good plight in thoſe ſituations than in 
the others. 8 5 | Ic 
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It alſo follows from hence, that if any Perſon have 
Ground, though tolerably good, yet not of an equal 
goodneſs all over, either cauſed: by the difference of 
its natural remper, or 4 and floping inclination 
upwards or downwards, that then I fav, the Skill and 
Induſtry of the Gard ner ſhews it ſelf, by knowing how 
to allot every Plant the place in which it may beſt 
come to maturity in every Seaſon, as well in regard 
of Forwardneſs, and ſometimes of Backwardnelſs, as 
of its outward Beauty, and inward perfection. 
Generally ſpeaking, thoſe Groznds that are mode- 
rately dry, light, and ſandy, and fuch as though 
they be a little ſtrong and heavy, fituated on a gentle 
riſing towards the South or Weſt, and are backed by 
great Mountains, or fenced by high Wa/ls againſt the 
Cold Winds are more diſpoſed; ro produce the No- 
yelties of the Spring, than the ſtrong, heavy, fat and 
moiſt Sands: but likewiſe on the other Hand, in Sun. 
mers, when there falls bur little Rain, theſe laſt pro- 
duce thicker and better nouriſhr Legumes, and require 
not ſuch large and frequent Waterings, ſo that we 
may find ſome ſort of Satisfaction in all ſorts of 
Graunds, © 1:4 
However though abſolutely ſpeaking all thingy 
that may enter into a Kirche Gurden, may grow in 
all ſorts of Grounds that are not altogether Barren; yet 
it has been obſerved in all times, that all ſorts of 
Earth agree not equally with all forts of Plants; Out 
able Market Gard'nere juſtiſie the truth of this by a 
moſt convincing Experience; for we ſee that ſuch of 
them whoſe Gardens are in Sandy Grounde, ſeldom: 
mind to plant in them any Articboakes, Colly-flowers; 
__ Chards, Onion, Cardors, Cellery, Beet raves, ot 
Red Beet-Roots, and other Roots, &c. as thoſe do 
that have theirs in ftronger and more hearty Lands, 
and on the contrary, theſe laſt employ not their” 
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Ground in Sorrel; Purſlain, Lettuce, Endive, other 
ſmall Plants that are delicate and ſubject to periſh 
with Mil-dew, and the Wet rot, as do thoſe whoſe 
Gardens are in lighter Lands. | \ 


From what has been ſaid, there reſult two things; | 


the firſt is, that an able Gard ner which has a pretty 
dry and hilly Ground to cultivate with an Obligation to 
have of all forts of things in his Garden, ſhould place 
in the moiſteſt parts thoſe: Plants that require a little 


moiſture to bring them to perfection, as Artichogkes, 


Red Beet- Roots, Scorzonera's, Sal ſiſies, Carrots, Par ſnipe, 
Skrrrets, Beet-Chards, Colly-flowers and Cabbages, Spin- 


ge, Common Peas, Beans, Currans, Gooſeberries, Raſp- 


berries, Onions, Ciboules, Leeks, Parfly, Sorrel, Rad- 
hes, Patience or Dock Sorrel, Sweet Herbs, Borage, 


Bug/ofs, &c. And ſuppoſing the Proyiſion above fpeci- 


fed, be already planred in its other parts he ſhould 
fill up the dryer parts of the {ſame Garden with Lertu- 
vs of all Seafons,: Endive, Succory, Chervil, Tarragon, 
baſe, Burnet, Mint, and other Sallet Furnitures, and 
Purflain, Garlich, Shallots, Winter Calbages, Hot-Beds- 
of all ſorts of P/arts, and of little Sallets; and he muſt 


place his Legamcs there at moderate diſtances, becauſe. 
ey grow. not of fo large a Size and Stature there, as 


in fatter places. And laſty, he muſt keep his Walks 
and Path ways higher than his dreſſed Grounds, as 
yell to draw into thefe latter the Rain-waters that 
mould be unuſeful and incommodious in the Walks, 
to render the artificial waterings he ſhall be obliged | 


uſe, of the greater advantage to them, by prevent--; 
ug them from running out any where aſide, which 


nult be one of his principal Applications. 


He muſt al ſo chuſe out in the ſame Ground. thoſe 
tarts which come the neareſt to the good temper be- 
ween dry and moift, for the raiſing of Aſparagus, 


rawberries, Careons, Cellery, &c. becauſe theſe forts 
f Plants -languiſh with drowth in places too dry, = 
art YI periſh 
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periſh with Rottenneſs in parts over-moiſt. . He (4 
place in the Border under his Northern Walls TT: he 
luid's, Latter Strawberries, and Bourdelais, or Verjuig 
Grapes, and in the Counter-Borders of the ſame N. k. 
thren Quarter, he may make his .Nurſery Beds fr Ml 
Strawberries, and fow 2 ervil all the Summer long, the 
North fide in all ſorts of, Grounde, being moſt proper 
for thoſe purpoſes. And as this Gardner ſhould b. 
curious of Novelties, he ought to look upon the Barks 
under the Wallz towards the South and Eaſt to be: 
marvellous and favourable fhelrer for the raiſing them; 
as for Example, for the procuring of Strawberries and 
early Pear at the beginning of May, Violets at the en. 
trance of March, and Cabbage Lettuce at the beginni 
of April. He ſhould likewiſe plant in the rel 
Banks next to the ſame Eaſtern and Weſtern Walls 
his Nurſery of Cabbages, and ſow there his Winter Let: 
ruces, that is, Shell. Lettucet, to remain there all 4 
tuma and Winter, till in the Spring it be time to tran: 
plant them into places where they are to come to 1 
perfection: He ſhould likewiſe plant in the Borders of 
the ſame Walls, his Fuſſe-phierre, or Samphire, which 
he can hardly have by any other means, which courſe is 0 
to be followed in all farts of Gardens; and in rhe Win: 
ter time he ſhould. likewiſe: obſerve this particular 
caution, to throw all the Snow off from the neighbour: 
ing places upon the dreſſed Borders of thoſe Wa/l-rrees, 
and eſpecially thoſe of the Eaſtern Quarter, both for 
the erecting a Magazine, as twere of Moiſture in ſuch 
places upon which the Rain but ſeldom falls, as upon 
thoſe in which the violent heat of Summer is like to 
be of pernicious influence. 72 el 
The ſecond thing is, That the Gardner whoſe 
Garden is in a very fat and moiſt Ground, mult take a 
quite contrary method with all his Plants to that juſt 
now above mentioned; always aſſuring himſelf that 
thoſe parts of it which are very moiſt, unleſs be 
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cin find any means to drain and render them lighter, will 
he of no other uſe to him than to produce noxious 
Weeds, and conſequently, that thoſe which partake! the 
laſt of that intemperature, whether by their own Na- 
ture and Situation, or by the care and induſtry of the 
ingenious Gardner, ate always to be lookt upon as the 
belt for all ſorts of things. He muſt place in the drieſt 
patts moſt of thoſe Plants that keep in their places for 
ſeveral years toget het, excepting Currans, Gooſeberries, 
and Raſpberry Buſhes; as for Example, Aſparagus, Arti- 
choakes; Strawberries, Wild Endive and Succory, &c. In 
other places, let him put thoſe things which in Sum- 
ner require the leaſt time to come to perfection, viz; 
Sullers, Peas, Beans, Radiſbes, nay and Chardons,Cellery, 
c. and becauſe all things grow thick and tall in thoſe 
fat and moiſt places, therefore he muſt plant his Kit- 
L nplants there at greater diſtance one from the other, 
4 dan in drier places; he muſt alſo keep his Beds and 
dteſſed Grounds raifed higher, than his Walks and Path · 
„ unays, to help to drain out of his Grounds the Water 
of MI dhat is ſo hurtful to his Plants, and for that Reaſon, 
his Beds of Aſparagus, eſpecially, as likewiſe his Strat- 


berg and Celiery Beds, ic. no more than thoſe of his 
„ 57ers muſt not be made Hollow,” as thoſe muſt be, 
hr that are made in drier Grounds, Dec. 
ar WM I have had good Succeſs where the Ground is fat, 
„ viſcous, and as twere Clayie, by railing in the midſt 
or orf it, certain large Squares where the frequent Rain 
ch Waters in the Summer, of the Year 1682. remained 
on WY without penetrating above ſeven or eight Inches deep, 
to and by having given to the ſaid Squares by the means 


of that elevation, a floping deſcent on each fide, all 
ſe along the bottom of which I made at the ſame time 


| WI 25 well co ſeparate the Squares from the Counter- 


ve ters which by ſtaying on the Squares, otherwiſe would 


ruin 


ſome little Dykes or Water · courſes about a foot deep 


borders as PEN to receive the miſchievous Wa - 
* 
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tuin all the Plants in them, which Waters afterwary, 
diſcharged themſelves into ſtone Gutters, which I hal 
purpoſely ordered to be made to carry them off. I af 
terwards raiſed moſt of the Counterborders in the ſame 
manner, Arch; wiſe, that what water might remain in 
them, might {hoot off into the ſides of the Walks, - al 
along which there were other little Dikes almoſt un 
perceivable, to receive thoſe Waters and convey them 
wto the ſame. Kone Gutters; and I can truly affim 
chat before I uſed this precaution, all that [ had in 
thoſe Squares, to periſh the Plants with the Rot, and 
the Trees with the Fuundice; beſides which miſchieh, 
the Winds eaſily threw up my Trees by the Roots, be. 
cauſe they could hardly take any faſt hold in that 
kiod:of Ground that was grown liquid and ſoft like 
new made Mortar, or Pap. : . JEL} 


"mY 22 GAA EV Ws 
What ſort of Culture is meſt proper for every parti 
A, ae Fant: .. | 


FT is a very conſiderable Advance to have ſettled a 
1 Garden upon à good foot at firſt, and ro have wiſely 
employed, or at leaſt aſſigned out all its parts accord. 
ing tothe different Qualitications of its Grand, the 
goodneſs of its Expoſitions, the order of the Months, 
and the nature of each Plant: But that is not all, we 


they peculiarly quire. o 381. 12. 4 70 

For there is a general Culture of Kitchen-Gardent, 
and there is à particular Culture peculiar to each 
Plant. As to the general Culture it is well enough 
known, that the moſt neceſſary and important points 
of it conſiſts tarit, in well mending and mucking the 
Earth, whether it be naturally good or not, be- 
cauſe Kitchen Plants exhauſt it much; ſecondly, in 
keeping it always looſe and ſtured, either by digg: 
ing up whole Beds, to Sow or tranſplant in 
them, Cc. or ſuch other places where the Spade 


may 


\ 


muſt carefully: culrivate them, in fuch a manner a4 
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Il, | 
„ nay be employ'd, as for Example among Art ichoaſte e, 
» Cardons, &c. or by pecking and grubbing up where 
wm cloſeneſs of the Plants to one another will permit 
ss to uſe only grubbing Inſtruments, as for Example, 
ac mon g Strawberries, Lettuces, Endive, Peas, Beans, 
4 (zllery, &c. Thirdly in watering plentifully all forts of 
Plants in very Hot Weather, and eſpecially in fandy 
Un OL 
on Grounds, for thoſe that are ſtrong and rank require 
m rot ſo much, always obſerving that in both forts of 
„G wund, warering is not ſo neceſſary for Aſparag us, nor 
1 for Borders or Edgings of Time, Sage, Lavinder, 
n thſop, Rue, Worm-wood, &c. which need but little 
be. woitture to Keep chem in good plight. Fourthly, it 
bas confilts in keeping the Superficies of our Ground clear 
te of all forts of weeds, either by Weeding, or digging, 


or by only raking them over, when they have not been 
long dreſſed, ſo that as far as tis poffible, the Earih 
tay always appear as if it had been newly ſtirred up. 
| ſhall not infiſt any longer here upon the Head of 
the General Culture, becauſe is 10 well known to all 
teople, but fhall only declare my Opinion and the 
1, {pattie of able Gard ners in that which is peculiarly 
uf ferret — —— R 
al in with obſerving to you, that among 
be Kitchen . 5 there are fore? ht "are Sown to re- 
min ſtill in the place where they were firſt, and o- 
ters again, only to be tranſplanted elſewhere; that 
„dere are ſome that prove well both ways; ſome 
„tat are multiplied without Seed, ſome that are 
tanfplanted whole, and ſome that are cut to be 
tnfplanted, there are ſome which bear ſeveral times 
na year, and that laſt longer than a year; others 
lat produce but once in a year, but yet laſt to bear 
br ſeveral years after; and Laſtly fome again, thüt 
iſh atrer their Arft production. — 49 24 
The Plants of the tnft Clafs, are Radiſhes, almoſt 
ll Red Beet-Roots, Carrots, Par ſnipe, Skirrets, Turnips, 
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Mac hes, Reponces, Scorgonerad's, Sal ſiſies and beſides them 
Garlick, Cbervil, Wild Endive, or Succory, Harts-Horn 
Sallet, Garden-Creſſes, Shallots, Spinage, Beras, ſmall 
Lettuce to cut, Parſy, Burnet, Cutting Bects, Peas 
Pur ſlain, &c. and the greateſt part of our Sorrel, Pa. 
ence or Sharp. Lead d Dock, Onions, and Ciboulees. 
The Plants of the ſecond Car which ſucceed. not 
without being tranſplanted, are Card. Beets, Cellery, 
and the greateſt part of our White Endive, both long 
and tied, and Cabbages, unleſs they be fown very. thin, 
or be very much thinn'd after they are ſown of this 
Claſs are alſo Cabbages, moſt Mxs&-melons, and Cutiim: 
bers, Citrulls or Pumpions, Potrions or flat Pumpiom 
Leeks, ie ory 2 ly 5 15 fi 
- Thoſe of the third (J that is, ſuch as may be in. 
differently either continued in the places where they 
are firſt ſown, or tranſplanted elſewhere, are Af 
£1, though moſt commonly they are ſown at fuſt in 
Nurſeries, to be tranſplanted a year or two after; as 
alſo Baſil, Fennel, Aniſe, Borrage, Bugloſs, Cardoni, 
Capacin 2 or Naſturces, Ciboulees, Savory, Tine, 
Mausked ervil. VC. wan bran) : W135" 
The Plants of the fourth Clafs;that are multiplied 
without being ſown, are Alleluia, or Wood Sore, 
Engliſh Crves Violers, &c. Becauſethey grow into thick 
Tutts which are ſeparated into many; Artichoaker Ml fr 
are propagated by their Eyes, Off-ſets, or Sint; P. 
Mint, and Round Sorrel, Tripe Madame, Tarragon, P, 
Balm, &c. by their Layers or Branches that take Root MI an 
where they touch the Earth, the two laſt of which MM C 
are multiplyed by Seed, as likewiſe are the Ari MI 
choakes ſometimes. Strawberries propagate by theli 
Runners, Raſpberries, Gooſeberries, and Currans, bf 
their Slips, or Suckers, and by their Cuttings wich 
alſo take root. Lavender, Wormwood, Sage, Time, and 
Marjoram, by their Branches which take Root at theit 
Joints, and are alſo . multiplied . by their _w_ 
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em the common Bays, both by Layers and Seed too; 
71 WM Vines, and Fig- Trees, by their Suckers, Hooked Slips 
all W and Cuttings, whether Roored or not Roored. 

as, In the fifth place, thoſe Plants of which we eut off 
ui. ſome part either of the Leaves or Roots, or both at the 
\. Game time, in order to tranſplant them, are Artichoſtet, 
uot WM Chard Beets, Leeks, Cellery, &c. And thoſe others 
„ MW whoſe Leaves we do hot cut at all, though it be good 
ns WM always to Trim their Roots a little to refreſh them, 
in, are Endrve, and Succory, moſt commonly, and Stvoy, 
his WY Sorrel, &c. and all Lertuces, Alleluia or Wood Sorrel, 
in: Violets, Baſil, Arrach or Orage, Borage, Bugloſs, Capucin 
ons WM Capers or Na urces, Cabbages, Tarragon, Samphire, 

. Wl Strawberries, Marjoram, Musk-Melons, Cucumbers, Ci: 
truls or Pum pions, Put/lain, and Radiſhes for Seed, Ic. 
The P/arts that bring forth ſeveral titnes in a year, 
and yet laſt for ſome years following, are Sarrel, Pa- 
tence or Sharp Dock, Alleluia or Wood Sorrel, Burner, 
Chervil, Parſly, Fennel, all Edging, or Sweet Herbs, 
Wild Endroe or Succory, Macedonian Parſly or Aliſatts 
ders, Mint, Tarragon, Samphire, &c. 
Thoſe that produce but once in the year; but yet 
laſt bearing for ſeveral years together afterwards, are 
AN and Artichokes. 

And laſtly, thoſe that ceaſe to be uſeful after theif 
irft production are all Lertuces, Common Endive; 
Peas, Beans, Cardons, Melons, Cucumbers, Citruls of 
Pumpions, Onions, Leeks, Cellery, Arrach or Orage; 
and all Plants whoſe Rooteare only in uſe, as Red Beets, 
Carrot 9, KC. 

Now to give you a particular account of the Culture 
that belongs to every ſeveral ſorts of Plant, I muſt 
tell you, that this Culture conſiſts, firſt; in obſerving 
the diſtances they are to be placed at one from the 
other; ſecond, in the Trimming of fuch as need it; third; 
i planting them in that ſituation, and diſpoſition which | 
they tequire; forth, in Sins them thois —— 

vyhie 
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which ſome of them have need of to bring them to 
perfection, or which are convenient for them, whe. 
ther ir be by tyling up, or wrapping about, or Earth 
ing up, or otherwiſe covering them, Qc. | 


1 


C HAP. VII 
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Shewing how long every Kitchen-Plant may pro- 
fitably ſtand in its place in a Kitchen Garden; 
which of them muſt be houſed in the Conſer. 
vatory to ſupply us in the Winter, and which 
are they which we may force to grow by Art, in 
ſpight of the Froſt. And laſtly, how long each 
ſort of Seed will laſt without loſing its Verine, 


T is a very important point in'Gard*ning, to know 
how long every Plant may uſefully poſſeſsthe place 
where it grows in our Gardens, that fo the forecaſt of 
an able Gard' ner may prepare others immediately to 
ſubſtitute in the places of ſuch, as being as twere but 
Paſſengers, take up their places but a few Months; for 
by this means, not only there remains no unprofitable 
ſpot of Ground in our Gardens, but we ſeem beſides to 
reap a ſenſible pleaſure, by enjoying in ſome Senſe be. 
fore hand ſome things that are not yet in Nature. 

To treat of this matter well, 1 think it very petti- 
nent to ſpeak firſt of thoſe Plants that are of long du- 
ration, whether in reſpeCt of the time they take up in 
attaining to their Perfection, or of that in which they 
continue bearing. Aſparagus, doubtleſs, hold the 
firſt Rank in this number, and as to A/parggus, reck- 
oning from the time we firſt ſow or tranſplant them, 
we ought hardly ever to begin to gather them 
till their ſhoots be of a competent — 

whic 
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which happens not till the third or fourth year after, 
but after that time, provided they be placed in 
good Ground, and carefully cultivated, they may very 
well be ſuffered to ſtand ten or twelve years, it being 
certain that they will not fail to ſhoot up and bear vi- 
gorouſly and plentifully during all that time; but yet 
if we perceive any decay in them ſooner, we may de- 
ſtroy and break them up ſooner; and if on the contrary, 
we find them continue to produce well longer than we 
have limited, we may continue them longer in their 
laces. 

g Rasberry, Curran, and Gooſeberry ſhrubs, eaſily laſt 
eight or ten years. | 

Artichokes muſt be renewed, that is new planted 
in a freſh place after the third year. 

The Borders of Wormwgod, Hyſſop, Lavender, Mar- 
joram, Rue, Roſemary, Sage, Time, Violets, &c. provi- 
ded they be not endamaged, by an extraordinary hard 
Winter, may ſubſiſt in their places three or four 
years, if care be taken to clip them pretty cloſe every 
Summer. | | 

Alleluia, ox Wood-ſorrel, Mint, Musked CHervil, 
Engliſh Cives, Tarragon, Sorrel, Patience, or ſharp 
Dock, Samphire, Macedonian Parſly or Aliſanders, 
Trip-Madame, &c. may likewiſe laſt well enough in 
their places three or four Years. 

Strawberry Plants may laſt three years, Wild Eu- 
dive or Succory, Anis, Ordinary Parſly, Burnet, Fennel, 
Scozonere, and Common Salſifies, &c. laſt two years. 

Leeks both to cut, and for Chards, and Cibaule, &c. 
laſt a year, that is, from on Spring to another. 

Borage, Bugloſs, Red Beet Roots, Spaniſh Cardons, 
Carrots, Skirrets, Cabbages, Milan Cabbages, Colli- 
flowers, Citruls or Pumpions, Harte: horn Sallet, Poti- 
rons or Flat Pumpions, Parſnips, Leeks, &c. keep their 
places nine Months, that is, reckoning from the 


Spring, when they were ſown, to the end of Autumn. 
1 Garlick, 
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Garlick, Baſil, Naſturces or Capucin Capers, Cucun 
bers, and Melons or Muskmelons, ales, Outs and 
the firſt or Summer Turneps, &c. take them up only 
during the Spring and Summer Seaſons, ſo that their 
places may receive a new Decoratian of Plants in 
Autumn. „ 
Arrach, or Orage, Ordinary Chervil, White E ndiue, 
and Succory, Garden Creſſes, and all forts of Lettuces 
whether to cabbage, or to tie up, &c. take up their 
Ground about two Months. | bog 
Radiſbes, and Purſlain, and Ordinary Chervil, C. 
take up their places but 5 or 6 Weeks, and therefore 
they muſt be new ſown every 15 days in Summer time, 
Haſting Peaſe and Beans, continue on the Ground 
fix or ſeven Months, reckoning from the Menth of 
November when they were ſown ; but common Peaſe 
and Beans, and Aricos, or French-Beans, take it up 
but four or five Months, 
Sßpinage and Maches keep theirs all Autumn and 
Winter, and therefore are planted in places where we 
have already raiſed ſuch Plants as laſt not beyond 
the Summer. 1 8 
Mallows and Marſh-mallows are multiplyed only by 
Seed, and pals not beyond the Winter. - 
The Plants that require houſing in the Conſervato- 
ry during the Winter, are Cardoons, Cellery, Artichoke: 
heads, both the Endibes, as well the Whyte as the 
Wild ſort ; all that are known by the name of Roots, 
as Red Bect Roots, Carrots, &c. as likewiſe Leeks, 
| Cerruls or Pumpions, Potirons or Common Pumpuons, 
Garlick, and Sha/ots. All the reſt reſiſt the injuries 
of the Winter well enough, vis. Cabbages, Parſly, 
Fennel, Cibouls, and even Tarragon, Mint, Samphirt, 
Tip. Madam, Balm, Aſparagus, Sorrel, &c, But 
they ſprout not till the Spring, unleſs forced on Hat 
Beds. Other Plants are not acquainted with that fort 
of help, or rather Violence, ſuch as are all Roots, 2 
3 | ; * 
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Garlick, Onions, Leeks, Cabbages, &c. Add to this, 
that by the ſame expedient of Hot Beds we may alſo 
raiſe in the height of cold Weather, little Sallets of 
Leituces, with rheix Furniture of Creſſes, Chervil, 
Mint, &c. | 

There remains now nothing but to know how lon 
each ſort of Seed will keep good; upon which I mul 
tell you; that generally ſpeaking, moſt Seeds grow 
nought after one or two years at moſt, and therefore 
jt concerns us always to be provided with new ones, 
if w2 would not run the hazard of ſowing to no pur- 
pole in the Spring. There are hardly any but Peaſe, 
Beans, and the Seeds of Mus&kmelons, Cucumbers, 
Ciruls or Pumpions, and Potirons or Hat Cucumbers, 
that laſt eight or ten years. The Seeds of Co/l;flowers 
laſt three or four, and thoſe of all ſorts of Endive and 
Succory, five or fix years. Of all farts of Seeds there 
are none that keep ſo ſmall a time as Letince Seed, 
which yet are better the ſecond, than the firſt year, 
but yet are good for nothing the third. Concerning 
which, with the Particular Culture of each ſeveral 
Plant, and the Monthly Proviſion and Products both 
of Fruits and Plants, See the Alphabet, Page 175. 
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